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CHAPTER  I 


THE  HUNnNG  OP  THE  WOMAN 

JOHN~BELLAMY  had  been  connected  with  the  Star 
in  some  editorial  capacity  or  other  for  nearly  nine 
years.  When  he  graduated  from  High  School  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  go  to  college,  but 
his  father  h?'*  Med  suddenly  during  the  vacation  which 
had  follo'veo  his  coinmencement,  and  six  months  later, 
h'r  mother,  who  h"d  bee  .  v^ble  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  htr  :-.  shsi-  .'  3u  vunbed,  partly  of  a  broken 
heart,  partly  ox  .  ^i»*a;.  Bellamy  was  then  thrown  on 
his  own  resource' ;  t-ts  ambition  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
necessity  of  making  his  own  living.  Duncan  Harrison, 
the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial newspaper  in  the  city  where  Bellamy  lived,  had  been 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Bellam/s  father,  and  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  have  taken  the  young  man 
under  his  protection  and  made  a  place  for  him  on  the 
staff  of  his  publication. 

At  first  Bellamy  had  chafed  under  the  routine,  for  ii 
was  not  what  he  had  planned  for  himself.  But,  as  the 
years  went  by,  the  great  newspaper  game,  with  its 
struggles  and  its  hardships,  its  interests  and  its  rewards, 
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had  taken  hold  of  him  and  fired  his  imagination.    He 
came  m  touch  with  the  undercurrents  of  life;  the  veU  of 
hypocrisy  was  snatched  from  the  external  manif-staUons 
of  existence;  and  Bellamy  could  look  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  world,  its  high  hopes  and  aspirations,  its  sordid- 
ncss  and  its  defeats,  its  struggles  and  achievements. 
More  and  more  he  felt  that  he  was  penetrating  to  the 
very  heart  of  aU  human  endeavour.    Gradually  he  had 
acquired  a  truer  perspective  of  things.    He  saw  beneath 
the  surface.    And  this  vision,  coupled  with  tiie  con- 
stant battle  which  one  day  would  bring  success,  an- 
other day  defeat,  gave  a  new  colour  and  meaning  to  his 

Many  men,  caught  in  the  vortex  of  news-gathering, 
become  cynical,  but  in  the  case  of  Bellamy  this  did  not 
happen.  To  the  contrary,  that  youthful  buoyancy  which 
had  always  been  a  part  of  his  nature,  became  accentuated. 
His  sympathies  were  intensified,  and,  far  from  losing  that 
point  of  view  which  with  him  occasionally  approached 
near  the  brink  of  sentimentality,  he  grew  more  tolerant 
of  the  human  struggle. 

His  mind  was  quick  and  probing.    He  had  rarely  at- 
tached moral  values  to  people's  actions,  but  unconsciously 
had  made  allowances  for  the  weaknesses  which  com- 
panioned even  the  strongest  natures.    He  weighed  care- 
fully all  the  problems  which  presented  themsel^  to  him, 
gave  few  hasty  judgments,  and  developed  an  almost 
divine  leniency  toward  people  and  their  actions.    It  was 
not  lack  of  strength ;  rather  was  his  attitude  the  result  of 
an  inherent  and  deep  understanding— an  understanding 
Made  deeper  by  th;  organisation  of  his  new  environment 
Then,  again,  tiiere  was  a  certain  congenial  element  in 
the  mechanism  of  his  new  line  of  endeavour.    He  had 
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alwajrs  been  fond  of  writing.  The  instinct  of  visual 
thought  had,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been  part  of 
him. 

At  first  he  had  taken  little  interest  in  his  work  be- 
cause his  aspirations  had  been  so  passionate  that  he  un- 
consciously revolted  against  the  necessity  of  serving  a 
tedious  apprenticeship.  In  the  beginning  he  had  been 
given  literary  criticisms  to  do.  He  had  had  to  rewrite 
and  elaborate  other  men's  stories;  he  had  had  to  build 
up  the  flesh  of  narrative  structures  which  at  tiie  last 
mcMnent  had  come  over  the  wires.  But  after  a  few 
years  of  such  tasks  he  had  been  placed  on  the  City 
Editor's  staff  and  given  assignments  along  with  the 
other  men  whose  business  it  was  to  go  forth  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  develop  a  story  from  a  slender  thread 
of  suggestion. 

Bellamy's  manner  was  pleasing,  his  imagination  active, 
his  mini  precise,  and  he  had  that  inborn  quality  which 
animates  all  good  writers  for  daily  papers — a  news 
sense.  At  this  time  he  was  only  a  "cub,"  and  his  assign- 
ments were  not  important,  but  his  attitude  was  alwa3rs 
fresh  and  original,  and  his  stories  had  the  charm  of  won- 
derment as  of  a  child  who  looks  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  world.  Instinctively  he  went  to  the  heart  of  his 
story;  he  was  able  to  eliminate  the  unimportant  and  un- 
essential ;%nd  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  given  more 
valuable  assignments. 

In  the  years  f  olloving  his  first  real  taste  of  newspaper 
life  he  had  covered  the  City  Hall,  the  Court  House,  the 
Police  Courts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  seventh  year  with 
the  paper  he  was  its  chief  political  writer.  But  politics 
did  not  satisfy  his  eager  appetite,  and  gradually  he  had 
worked  himself  into  specif  stories  which  by  Uieir  dra- 
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cover  every  important  r^ -iTT',  ™™  "Vox  to 
«"»  office.  HHwij^  ^  '•""<•  i"  wy  into 
for  the  Sl^'^^^^i^  »'  *«  '-tore  ftori" 

"Wt.  he  was  chosen  for  it^^  "teUigent  treat- 

•^  1^"  tn'^vrZr'^iSL'  "^  "-^  "^y 
««"««  of  the  S  ^^  *"«?«  up  all  the  deveki- 

for.nu»tptet^.Sr.,''":*  °"  •~"'^'<'  "^ 
inhabitanto  of  the  dt^  ^  '"*^  "'  »  "JlKon 

over  it,  nwrabml  .i"*"  "/  "«i^  »'  «gi«ation 
I«d  been  in?„t„^l,*'' "**  '?»']?■  •<!mini»tnttion 
ft.  Te„derIoin'Zt:^";^«»^«^  "P"  of 
"^d  for  Mnsation  and  in^TLJ^  ^  J*"*^ 
circulation  gain,  than  by XtiTS 'j  •,?*"«  '" 
devoted  conaderable  soace  to  ST        '?«'°^««.  W 
were  bandied  about  H,     S,' t^^T    /'»««'" 
quarter,  of  the  dtv  whirf!  fc  ^  f'"'*'«"P''s  of  certain 
book  to  the  g^°^T^^  ^.J"*""""  "«"  »  dosed 
Pbyed  on  fSS  CrVf,  *5  •«•'"'»*'".  *"e  dis- 

Their  private  ^Twe^t^LtTaiS'T^^f 
printed  as  news     Th-  i««  i    ,     "*^'«a  and  brazenly 

field  of  ende^XroSSn^to:;;^?'  '"^  *  »«^ 

r;^.:r:^r3£'»--~ir; 
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nxHning  of  the  vice  which  wu  being  condoned  by  the 
police. 

The  moral  wave  had  grown  and  gathered  momentum; 
accusations  were  hurled  back  and  forth;  all  the  details 
of  dvic  sordidness  and  squalor  became  the  familiar 
property  of  the  man  in  the  street  Investigating  com- 
mittees were  formed.  The  names  of  men  prominent  in 
business  life  were  connected  with  the  crusade.  Meet- 
ings were  held  and  reports  read.  Quickly  conceivec*  and 
fantastic  ordinances  were  presented  to  the  Qty  Com.cil, 
and  back  of  them  were  threats  and  promises. 

Withal  the  campaign  had  made  little  headw?  The 
mud  in  the  spring  had  been  stirred  up,  but  ii  «>t 

been  eliminated.    Influences  and  counter-influen         ^cre 
at  work ;  the  matter  became  almost  inextricably  «      mmd, 
and  the  net  results  were  meagre.    The  trouble  t&v       die 
fact  that  there  was  no  dominating  personality,  nu     idtr 
who  could  point  the  way,  no  man  strong  en°.  igh  to 
carry  forward  to  a  conclusion  the  many  activities  whicl 
had  been  set  in  motion.    To  be  sure,  there  wea-e  in  th 
city  certain  men  of  powerful  influence  who  perhap- 
could  accomplish  what  the  reformers   demaauled,  bu 
these  men  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  final  activ^n.    Thesr 
other  interests  intervened ;  and  so  the  tumuk  went  v  -n 
with  little  or  no  definite  achievement. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  public  int^rst  and  t 
dtement  was  at  its  height,  that  Elijah  Bradshaw  r 
posed  the  hiring  of  a  nationally  famous  professional 
former  to  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  their  work  and  le 
bring  about  a  consummation.    At  one  of  the  meett;^ 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  tine 
need  of  such  a  man  as  the  Reverend  James  Gleason, 
an  evangelist  whose  life  work  it  was  to  go  from  city 
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Ion  .MdTSrX  tSU  "  «"*'»«*•  P«M» 
"« merely. th«)ri,t  H.l^  j  .''^  •**^  <»*  »«• 
tor  ft.  diminiSnS.'Si'^  Pr^*"*"  «»«lic<l. 

•""w  W»  public  md  rt»S  t""  .*'»  profoundly 
•hat  he  h.d  ««deZ,v^,-  "  """^  *«*  "«* 
-native  refo^TL^"™;'  "Ti  *«  "»■»  «»»• 
P^itor  in  hi.  ^'  Sir^!L°'  '^?.'»  l-d  no  com- 

"Wi  fdled  he  succeeded  ^  ^^^^    Where  other 

.  ^y  the ,«.,  refSl^  3SSe"r Sl^'h'S^r  ""^ 

^c  part  of  the  other  hiRnt^nfili  v*        .  ^^^t^ncy  on 

»«»d  for  him.  ona  eS Tif^'T  "  "«^'»^  ^ 

and  had  Wd  to'^fraL^^^^  ^.^^  «"«»«ted  it 

BradshX  was  a  mtn     r     *  ^^^^P^^e  financially. 

did  not.  He  had  Kved  in  thedtvlZ-i^^i^'^  ^^*» 
leader  in  all  civic  and  comm.r-^  5"  ^'^*'-  ^'-*  ^  » 
burg  in  fact  ow^  mtrn  ^  u""^''^"^*"«^^-  ^den- 
its  few  milHonJ^  ^d  hi  „  i^'^''?''-  ^*  ^«*  one  of 
liiionaircs,  and  he  had  made  his  money  through 
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honesty  vid  hard  work  and  buiinesi  acumen,    nie  in- 
tereita  of  the  city  had  alwayi  been  hii  penomU  interests. 
He  had  given  much  to  charity.    One  of  the  largest 
^rks  in  Edenburg  was  Bradshaw's  donation,  and  had 
been  named  after  him.    His  family  was  prominent  in 
the  social  hfe  of  the  city.   He  was  the  head  of  the  Board 
ofTrustees  of  Edcnburg's  largest  church.    His  life  had 
been  exemplary,  and  he  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city's  prosperity.    He  had 
never  run  for  office,  although  his  success  politically 
would  have  been  assured.    He  contented  himself  with 
a  semi-pnvate  Mfe;  and  yet,  despite  his  refusal  to  accept 
faiportant  political  nominations,  the  people  of  Edenburg 
felt  that  they  owed  as  much  to  him  as  if  he  had  actively 
allied  himself  with  its  government 

It  was  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  his  public- 
spinted  attitude  and  his  generosity  that  he  alone  should 
have  offered  to  shoulder  the  entire  financial  responsibili- 
taes  of  carrying  out  on  a  big  scale  this  new  plan  of  re- 
form,  and  of  making  it  possible  for  the  city  to  have  the 
one  man  m  America  who  was  able  to  do  the  work  which 
had  now  superseded  all  other  local  affairs  in  point  of 
mterest. 

Jimmy  Gleason,  as  a  direct  result  of  Elijah  Bradshaw's 
suggestion,  had  been  in  Edenburg  for  a  week,  and  his 
whiriwmd  campaign  against  the  evils  in  that  city  was 
well  under  way.  Because  of  the  spectacular  value  of 
the  campaign  and  because  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Bradshaw  type  who  were  back  of  it,  the  newspapers  were 
lending  every  effort  to  put  it  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Bellamy  had  attended  all  the  meetings  at 
the  Tabernacle,  had  written  columns  upon  columns  of 
pubhcity,  had  taken  into  consideration  its  human  side 
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*" '«'  i»«.na«ve  .„d  «^„  'tl  ^,  !" ""'«<'  "' 
Gleason  had  not  cnnfi«-j  u-  confreres. 

""".J^l  «.«  the  lS^«  «Ve  h^'™?*-    He  had  d.- 
"P  the  hoosM  of  m  fa™  Tl-  ''"',?»"«>»ce  ui  dosing 

eraed  public  opi„£  urlr  *°«.°««ns  who  gov- 
^t  to  caro-  o«  the  e  ^^''^  "  »''?^.  ««  X- 
hehind  the  denands  wa.  2f »  """"«••  •>»«  the  prewure 
"ative.  Already  tt^of  ft^^!  .*'"  *^  ""^  "o  »C 
tablishments  hai  b^  ,1™  '*'.  ■'"»'™  Tenderloin  «. 
had  been  taken  itZ^^^^'^^,  The  won;^ 

W  had  been  disposs«,^  ^u-    '*«'«««»  of  the 
the  raids,  and  BellamvT^     •.    ^*"  *'"«««  had  led 

««»«•»  side.  ic^Lg' "^rt*.*™ »« *«  "i:^ 

"onal  conmem  on  theaLvT^l-**"'  "^'  ««'«  per- 
^"des  had  been  suci,  tha^^th  n  "  """^  »'  ^'S- 
as  well  as  D»can  Harrilw  IS  ?!!."  """  ^"*'«'''. 
pleased.  ™rnson,  had  been  mote  than  well 

P'^n  ^fl::Lt^-  '^,  -^y  after  j;,^ 

"  the  Su,r  office  prepanW  a^li?'!'?  ^'  «  >>»  desk 

tte  f„  Win,  San5a7  Sn.  Ti^riV'"'' ."" 

since  the  vice  crusade  harf  ..,-  V  ,        "*  *"t  n  ght 

tended  the  meeting  *  ™  i^"*"  thai  he  had  not  «- 

br«h  0,  winter  li  i^' hlt™"i'-     '"'''  «"'  »'« 

ansen  earher  in  the  eveninr=nrf    ,      ^^^  *'"<'  had 

where  a,e«  were  mZ7i,'^^^  ""=  ""«  «'«ts 

youth  of  a,e  dty,  a,e  d^tevr^^  *!  "''"<?^  J""'"* 

i8  '  '^^'s  were  scurrying  about 
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All  day  the  aky  had  been  overcast.     A  disconsolate 
autumn  bleakness  had  settled  over  the  city 

When  Bellamy  had  finished  his  story  he  took  it  into 
Duncan  Harnson's  office  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

The  older  man  looked  up. 

"I  was  about  to  send  for  you,  John,"  he  said  in  the 
quick  staccato  voice  which  had  been  his  great  asset  in 
makmg  men  obey  his  orders.  "I've  just  received  word 
from  the  Chief  that  Blanche  Dumond's  house  is  going  to 
be  pulled  to-night.  You  know  the  old  girl-a  pichireLe 
character.    There  ought  to  be  a  good  story  in  it.    Nobody 

fni  t"^""^^^^  ,°V"^  '^  '^^^  ^  ^'^^^gh  smoothly 
t  II  be  a  big  haul.    You'd  better  run  over  to  Headquar- 

InH  r  •  ^K  r^ '\^  ^^' P*"°"*"y-  Get  your  stoor. 
and  taxi  back  to  the  office.     We  ought  to  have  two 

columns  on  it  There'll  be  a  photographer  the,^,  and 
well  have  a  three-column  hy-out  Write  a  banner 
head  yourself  and  shoot  the  stoiy  down  not  later  than 
one. 

'Tm  on,"  Bellamy  replied  breezily,  "although,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don't  like  the  whole  business  " 

Bellamy  had  reached  the  point  where  he  subordinated 
his  private  behers  and  prejudices  to  the  policy  of  his 
paper.  H,s  loyalty  to  his  publication  and  the  public  was 
unassailable,  and  although  his  experiences  as  a  news- 
^therer  m  all  walks  of  life  had  taught  him  to  see 
thm^  clearly  and  to  penetrate  to  the  shams  and  hypocrisy 
which  often  underlay  the  real  motives  of  many  benefac- 

permitted  this  knowledge  to  jeopardise  the  paper  to 
which  he  owed  his  allegiance.    Despite  this  fart  he  was 
frank  and  fearless  in  his  personal  acts  and  beliefs. 
Harrison  looked  at  him  a  little  quizzically. 
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''BTafter^?''  ^°  ^  ^^.  T**  «^  »*'"  h*  replied. 

"p^rif  '»'^*  i^'*'  ""^^  ^"***^«'  ^"'  chroniclers." 

"On^v  ?Trr       u  ""^  «I«ctantly  agreed  with  a  smile. 

tell  whe  W  h.-    i'T'  *~  ~^'"~-    No  one  can 
tell  whether  he  is  fundamentally  right  or  wrone-it's 

too  big  a  problem  to  be  decided  off-hand.    BmTvf  seL 
some  thirgs  happen  here  that  I  know  are  wrong     xSe 

ture  IS  too  complex  to  fit  into  an  ethical  theory." 

nahiredly,  "but  it  s  not  our  funeral.    Our  ciVculatiofS^s 
last  week  has  taken  a  big  jump  " 

tially  If  we  should  take  an  impartial  or-let  us  say-a 
controversial  stand  on  this  business?" 

and^f  rv'^'^'"^  '^'  °^^*^'  "^"'  "With  Bra  Jshaw 
tT.  nfh  -i"""*  Committee  and  all  the  ministers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence!" 

He  looked  at  Bellamy  amusedly 

a  Z^h  T  ""r'*'  '^'"  '"°"^'''  J°^"'"  h*^  «d<J«d  with 
Lrl!,  ^**"?"^«"«'°n'  "but  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't 
be  a  good  busmess  man.  The  newspaper  game,  from 
the  owners  standpoint,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  jug- 
gle a  thousand  balls.  Diplomacy  brings  us  our  readers! 
not  opinions.  .     .  Now  get  out  of  here  and  do  the  best 

the  crilsade  I"  '  "''  '''  '^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^°  ^"  - 

Bellamy  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the  Chief 

of  Police  m  order  to  make  sure  a  seat  would  be  saved 

buttoned  h,s  coat  around  him  tightly,  and  went  down- 
stairs  unenthusiastically. 
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As  he  stepped  out  into  the  cold  air  he  met  Arnold 
Macy,  who  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  building. 
The  young  men  were  close  friends;  they  had  been  in  the 
same  classes  together  at  school.  It  was  with  Macy  as  a 
room-mate  that  Bellamy  had  planned  his  college  career, 
but  though  Macy  had  possessed  a  measure  of  wealth,  he 
had  preferred  spending  it  in  travel  rather  than  on  a  uni- 
versity training.  When  Bellamy  had  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Star  Macy  had  sailed  for  Europe,  and  for 
five  years  thereafter  the  friendship  of  the  young  men 
had  been  kept  alive  through  correspondence.  During 
that  time  Macy  had  spent  his  money  prodigally  and  in 
the  end  had  been  compelled  to  return  to  America.  Again 
in  Edenburg,  he  had  entered  a  broker's  office,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  had  made  an  excellent  living  as  a  bond 
salesman. 

"I  was  just  coming  up  to  sec  you,"  Macy  greeted  Bel- 
lamy cheerily.    "Are  you  busy  to-night?" 

"Always  busy  with  Jimmy  Gleason  in  town,"  the  other 
returned.  "I  am  his  chief  press  agent,  you  know.  There's 
going  to  be  another  raid  to-night,  and  I'm  on  my  way 
over  to  cover  it  now.  If  you've  i^othing  better  to  do, 
why  don't  you  come  along?" 

"Nothing  I'd  like  better,"  Macy  replied.  "Can  you 
take  me  without  any  trouble?" 

"The  Chief's  my  friend,"  Bellamy  replied  airily.  "He 
has  an  idea  that  if  he  isn't  good  to  me  he  may  lose  his 
next  appointment.  PubUcity,  newspaper  influence— all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Way,  he's  even  going  to  take  me 
to  the  raid  to-night  in  his  own  car.  If  you  don't  mind 
sitting  on  my  lap,  I'll  make  him  let  you  in." 

"This  will  be  my  first  experience  at  eye-witnessing 
the  clash  of  the  powers  of  evil  against  the  hosts  of 
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hto "^  ??;•  r  .T^J*  "  ''^■"8  '■"  «°«t  along  with 
tarn.    The  Ouef  of  Police  had  assorted  good-naturedly 

.ft«"  -i^^""*^'  ""•"  ""> o'O  "«"  answered 
.'n  wX^t  if  ^-"^  *?•  """■  "'  "■»  *W"S  "efore 
em  nght  Im  not  the  Mayor  or  the  head  of  the  Police 
C™™n»s«.n.    I  take  my  order,  and  do  the  best  job  I 

^  !l*°  "'^  "  *'«  "'*?"  ask«l  Macy. 
.  Jr  *«>'  ""T"  *«  Chief  explained.     "We  sur 
roijnd  fte  house  generaUy.  force  an  entrance.  rusUe  thj 

court.  That  s  the  way  it  always  used  to  be  when  the 
reformer,  nade  «,  much  noi«  that  we  had  to  do  ime! 
.hjy  to  shut  -^  up.  The  Madam,  of  course,  ^iTSit 
SS  the"^"'  *'  ""?  "«'"  "«>«^8  »^  run! 
new  Ideas.     Now  we  not  only  arrest  the  rirls    but 

tirk  r  oT'  "7  "i  '•^^-  ''»«  'he  hf„s^  and 
T^    ^/  ■  •""'"«  *'  «*''^  wherever  we  find  'em 

ge^sent  up.     The  idea  now  is  to  run  'em  out  of 

in  jS-1^  tr4^"°"  """"  "■""  -"""^-an-  Hlegal  ?" 
"Sure  it  is;  but  what  are  the  girl,  to  do  about  it?" 
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The  old  Chief  turaed  and  looked  at  the  young  man. 
"These  girls  haven't  got  any  rights  in  court.  None  of 
'em  dare  make  a  fight.  The  landlords  don't  kick;  you'd 
be  surprised  if  you  knew  who  some  of  'em  were.  The 
w^iole  thmg's  one-sided;  the  girls  haven't  got  a  chance. 
They  make  the  best  of  it  by  scattering  or  going  to  an- 
other town." 

"You'll  see  how  it  is  to-night,"  Bellamy  put  in  to 
Macy.  "There'U  be  men  stationed  at  every  exit  so  none 
of  the  girls  can  escape.  Then  a  squad  will  enter  the 
house,  drag  the  inmates  out,  pack  them  in  the  wagons 
while  the  crowd  gathers.  The  Madam  may  protest,  but 
that's  all  the  good  it'll  do  her." 

"Sounds  like  great  sport,"  commented  Macy,  trying 
with  great  difficulty  to  light  a  cigarette  against  the 
wind. 

Bellamy  looked  at  his  friend  sharply,  and  a  slight 
frown  darkened  his  forehead.  Something  in  the  other's 
tone  displeased  him. 

"Yes,  it  will  be  sport,"  he  commentrd  dryly.  "But  it 
will  be  the  saddest,  crudest  sport  you've  ever  looked  on 
at  Here  are  these  girls,  without  money,  thrown  out  into 
the  streets  and  hounded  out  of  town.  They  haven't  a 
friend  in  the  world;  everybody  is  their  enemy.  Even 
the  men  and  saloonkeepers  who  make  a  living  off  of  them 
use  every  trick  they  know  to  swindle  them.  Talk 
about  your  Roman  circuses  and^your  Neronian  orgies! 
Believe  me,  Arnold,  this  new  form  of  sport  isn't  lacking 
in  racy  cruelty.  I'll  grant  we  would  be  better  off  with- 
out these  giris,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a 
less  heartless  way  out  of  it.  Somehow  I  can't  get  my 
mind  in  the  attitude  to  see  the  justice  of  it  all." 

The  machine  was  drawing  near  to  the  railway  station 
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^  •"  •  lwor  ana  sordid  part  of  th#»  m*»     tu 

blown  .«y^  1  S,^  jJrif'  "^  ■"" 
Iwiises  were  dark  .„rf  JT^  ^^.  "*  ««■"«»  to  the 

saloon.  ^    -direct  was  a  noisy,  gansh 

other  Mde  rfft^  il^S.  "„*'  ?"^  ?»•»«  '•»'  1» 
to  an  old  fonMto^  dl.,,-  '*'.  P«"««"  -iown  the  street 
the  block  ^        '"«  ■"""•  »•»"'  -"idway  of 

.  .^.  in-u^?;^",::^^  Sl^^*"  "- 

guarded  tone,  salutine     "I  tnti  TiT^'    he  said  in  a 
the  whistle."  ^*         ^""^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  wait  for 

abl'^tQ^lLT^^^^^^^^^  "How 

^  a  couple  of  h«  henchmen  down  there  in  the 
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d<rr^y."  He  pointed  to  the  factory  opposite  the  gas 
jet,  .fti  .  three  figures  were  standing  in  the  shadow. 
A^  ec^pty  taxicab  waited  nearby. 

"Well,  don't  get  him  sore/'  the  Chief  admonished, 
with  irritation,  and  there  was  in  his  voice  a  sign  of  sup- 
pressed antagonism  for  the  man  of  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing. "If  he  doesn't  get  all  the  credit  for  this  to-night,  he 
will  raise  the  devil  with  the  police  and  we  will  have  more 

trouble  than  we've  got  now Send  three  of  your 

men  up  the  alley  to  cover  the  fire-escapes.  Take  three 
of  'em  and  come  with  me.    We'll  tackle  the  front." 

A  hurrying  taxicab  drew  up  suddenly  and  three  young 
men  jumped  out  They  were  joined  by  two  other  young 
men  with  cameras. 

"We're  just  in  time  for  the  first  act,"  said  one  of  them, 
laughingly.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  Bellamy  and  greeted 
him  pleasantly.  They  were  police  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers from  the  other  papers. 

"This  town  is  a  regular  one-ring  circus,"  remarked 
the  old  Chief  gruffly,  as  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  chauffeur. 

As  the  machine  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  Blanche 
Dumond's  house,  the  three  figures  who  had  been  waiting 
in  the  doorway  opposite  came  across.  One  was  Gleason. 
With  him  were  the  Reverend  Birmingham  Smollet  and 
Judge  Amos  Bascomb,  both  leaders  and  co-workers  in 
the  campaign. 

"Howdy,  Chief!"  exclaimed  Gleason,  slapping  the  old 
man  on  the  shoulder.  "No  fouls  to-night,  now  I  A  safe 
infield  hit'U  slam  us  on  third.  Then  it'll  be  a  cinch  to 
steal  home." 

The  sombre  old  Chief  of  Police  nodded  without  reply- 
ing, and  with  his  men  walked  quietly  up  the  stone  stairs 
of  Madam  Dumond's.    He  knocked  on  the  door  loudly, 
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and  one  of  the  panels  swung  back,  making  a  rectangle  of 
yeltow  on  the  deep  grey  of  the  house. 

"Open  up,  BUnche,"  came  the  Chiefs  voice,  grave  and 
peremptory  "I'm  sorry,  but  it's  got  to  be  done.  And 
tiiere  s  no  chance  for  any  getaways.  Come,  open  up  like 
a  good  girl  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  breaking  in." 

As  the  door  was  thrown  open,  the  sergeant  blew  a 
shnll  call  on  his  whistle.  There  was  a  sound  of  hurry- 
ing horses  and  revolving  wheels  at  both  comers  of  the 
street.  The  Chief  and  the  men  had  scarcely  entered  the 
house  when  three  patrol  wagons  were  backed  into  place, 
.u  ti??'  McCurdy  and  Elliott,  k)ok  upstairs,"  ordered 
the  Chief. 

He  himself  with  one  of  the  men  turned  into  the  room 
at  one  side  of  the  haU,  while  the  sergeant  and  two  other 
men  took  the  opposite  dr^r. 

Blanche  Dumond  had  not  spoken  a  word.    She  still 
stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  looking  on  at 
the  drama  with  an  expression  of  dignified  and  almost 
philosophical  amusement    There  was  no  surprise  in  her 
expression.    She  was  a  tall,  graceful  woman  and  showed 
no  outward  signs  of  her  profession  save  in  her  eyes, 
which  were  cold  and  penetrating.    There  was  even  a 
refinement  m  her  manner  and  bearing.    As  the  scantily 
attired  girls,  one  after  another,  were  roughly  thrown 
through  the  door  and  shoved  into  the  yawning  wagons, 
she  gave  them  a  smile  of  calm  assurance,  as  if  she  was 
soriy  for  their  fate  and  wished  to  promise,  without 
words,  that  she  would  do  all  she  could  for  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  wagons  appeared  in  front  of  the  house 
when  a  crowd  began  to  gather.  It  was  only  a  little  after 
middight  and  the  nearby  saloons  had  been  well  filled  by 
the  motley  hangers-on  of  the  Tenderloin.    All  of  them 
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had  poured  out  at  the  first  signal,  and  now  stood  about 
the  wagons  looking  on  with  morbid  curiosity.    There 
were  women  too  in  the  gathering— denizens  of  the  aU- 
night  caf^.   Their  faces  were  serious  and  fearful,  as  if 
they  sensed  in  the  event  before  them  a  presage  of  their 
own  fate.    The  men,  for  the  most  part,  however,  were 
jocular.    There  was  noisy  laughter  among  them,  hoot- 
ing, cat-calb  and  jeers.    As  they  recognised  certain  of 
the  women  who  were  being  arrested  they  greeted  them 
good-naturedly,  calling  them  by  name  and  commenting 
facetiously  on  their  tragedy.    A  man  now  and  then  sig- 
nalled seriously  to  one  of  the  giris,  making  pantomime 
gestures  indicative  of  his  iniention  to  help  her  later. 
Several  of  the  older  men— political  bosses  in  their  little 
circles— commented  sarcastically  on  the  moralists  who 
had  instigated  the  proceedings. 

The  girls  themselves  were,  as  a  whole,  silent.    They 
accepted  their  fate  stoUdly  as  something  not  altogether 
unexpected.    They  were  used  to  being  brow-beaten  by 
society;  no  cruelty  from  the  world  of  respectability 
would  have  astonished  them.    So  long  had  they  been 
told  through  the  papers  that  they  were  outcasts  that  they 
had  come  to  believe  it  themselves;  and,  as  outcasts,  they 
taiew  they  could  expect  no  consideration  or  quarter. 
Their  shame,  too,  had  disappeared.    They  did  not  shrink 
from  the  glances  of  the  curious  bystanders:  they  were 
public  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    One  or  two  of  them 
protested  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled ;  but 
they  knew  their  protestations  were  futile,  and  there  was 
a  brazen  sense  of  comedy  beneath  their  words.    They 
were  acquainted  with  most  of  the  officers  personally  and 
called  them  by  their  first  names  when  addressing  them. 
Gleason,  the  Reverend  SmoUet  and  Tudge  Bascomb 
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»bte  renarb  to  one  Mother.    Thej-  .eemed  well  ptaued 

r^*  Jf  m":!"^"'  •""»««'  for-SS 
«;.o?r^d     •""•»-««*  •«««  f«.  from  her 

In  the  yard  "t  the  foot  of  the  .tep.  the  newspaper 
"»^repoupri.  Ifth.y„w«,yhuoH«.rfath.^ 
P^'g_b.fo«  th«n  Aere  wa.  no  indication  of  it  on 

hZ^  ""  "•  *""  ^  'P"^"" :  ">«  or  two  n»de 
hurried  notes  on  a  piece  of  folded  copy-paper.  An  oc<^- 
«»nal  flad,  of  illunnnation  told  that  KtpaperX 
tc««pher.  were  not  idle,  although  no  Me  5d  th^ 
Aghtert  attentic:,  a,  the  flaah-lighu  were  4^   -^^ 

furioll^  •&    «•■«  ««k«'  '"m  tt*  house  struggled 

.„?T  ':  !"  *"  ""  <*««  •"  «*«■  'We  of  her 
Md  she  hung  between  th«„  with  her  legs  drawn  up  s^' 
*«  .t  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  carried  .L^ 
h"ra,^r^  ""  ™''"'-**  '■""^  expression  5 

J'^J"^^*  '"'"'''  '"■''•  '""  *"•  *''  J"--'  Mabel?"  one 
™^""  ""  ="^'"«  -*  »  "■"''  Of  'riu-Phant 

..^W  alf*  "^  '"""'  "■"  ^"  ^^'^  »<• 
crowd.  ""P''™'''  '"'•«  ''■•<'""«1  by  the  jeers  of  the 
"Say  your  roared  the  old  Chief.    "Shut  up!" 

t  .u    "1"''^  """^  "■«  P^'-    "I'«  0"'y  just  bLn 

I  thought  you  and  Billy  was  my  friends     WcTrm'no; 
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"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  girlie,"  Blanche  Dtiraond  said 
to  her  serenely,  as  the  other  was  being  dragged  across 
the  porch. 

"You're  a  swell  madam,  yoa  arel"  the  girl  flung  back 
at  her  angrily.  "Not  having  enough  pull  with  the  police 
to  be  tipped  off!    Huh!" 

Blanche  Dumon<»  looked  at  her  sadly  and  said  nothing. 

"Come  on,  you  little  devil!"  snarled  one  of  the  officers. 

The  girl  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  porch  railing 
and  clung  to  it  desperately.  She  was  roughly  jerked  free, 
and  again  she  burst  forth  in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  threats. 

The  crowd  now  was  laughing,  yelling  and  whistling  in 
derision,  like  the  excited  spectators  at  a  prize  fight  Bel- 
lamy and  Macy  were  standing  very  close  to  her.  They 
could  see  her  distinctly  by  the  light  of  the  gas  jet,  and 
could  hear  her  words.  She  was  a  pretty  girt  and  did  not 
look  over  seventeen  years  old.  Her  features  were  pretty 
but  heavy,  dark-tinted  with  olive,  and  her  cheeks  were 
red  enough  without  the  use  of  rouge.  She  resembled  the 
women  of  Spain  or  Southern  Italy.  Her  hair  was  long 
and  black  and  hung  down  her  back  in  disarray.  Her 
eyes  were  unusually  large. 

As  she  pulled  herself  around  to  hurt  a  final  sneer  at 
Blanche  Dumond,  she  caught  sight  of  Gleason  looking  at 
her  complacently.  Suddenly  she  drew  herself  up  and 
narrowed  her  eyes. 

"So,  there  you  are,  you  hypocrite!"  she  screamed, 
shaking  her  fist  at  him.  "You're  to  blame  for  this.  But 
you  wait;  I'll  fix  you— and  I'll  fix  you  right,  you  four- 
flusher,  you  beast!  .  .  .  Nobody  was  troubling  you— 
and  I'll  get  even  with  you,  remember  that!  ...  My 
name's  Mabel  Mordaunt,  and  don't  you  forget  it  ...  I 
know  your  kind.    You  just  wait,  yov 
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The  officers  Ufted  her  up  bodily  and  f<m«rf  i.^  i^ 

the  w.gon,  where  ri,e  bro2^d^J?tSt^^ 

Blanche  Duinond  wai  not  ««♦«  ♦k-  nyrterfcally. 

She  was  a^^^!  ^t        ^  ^'^'^^  "^^  ^  ^' 
^  ^  WM  quiet,  even  a  little  proud,  and  aom**iii—  i- 

her  manner  made  the  officer  ^nSmeTr^^^  ^ 
stepped  firmly  to  her  leat    Sh«^^-fi     .        "  *^ 

posed.    BofHl^^!^:ZTtT'^ 
around  the  wmh..  lij..    u  ^         "w  put  her  «nn 

jng^  Th«.  a«  two  j«»,  »«,  to^  .^  i„^  JJ, 

order«l  oneThU  ~„^.?*  *^  '*™'~^  "x" 
The„  he  turned  wW,T^n2^.^  "  •"  emerg«,cy  lock. 

w.v«.  hi,  JTto'tt  d;5!t' ^oSf' *•  •^"' "- 

Gtejion  rubb«I  hi.  h«d.  together'  with  «iti.faction 

wi-^^Sd-Kr^rc^^i^; !»  ^ 

robes?"  ««»"qr.     JNone  of  em  hidm'  m  ward- 

"And  have  jron  got  all  the  men?" 

s.p;irLr.ii,in:L'  -^  -»-  ^ 

he^ar  rtlfS^'  "!"^'"«  "•<•  conunenting  inco- 

"7  d.,v?,u"i^3fi^r" '""'"''  "^ """  ■^'•"" 

caparof  aZ^,  ?  *""  »  '-rid  a^un.  of  this  e.. 

ani:oVixr.turr*e".:::s"  «• »- 
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THE  UPKIGHT  If  AK 

^HE  following  evening  Elijah  Bradshaw  sat  in  his 
A      study  working  upon  a  sUtement  for  the  news- 
papers.    He  was  a  large,  severe  man,  typical  of  the 
American  captain  of  industry.   His  hair  was  slightly  grey 
and  his  features  were  straight  and  implacable.    He  was 
smoothshaven  and  had  quiet,  domir  iting  eyes,  a  strone 
powerfully  built  nose,  a  firm,  broad  mouth,  and  a  square 
protruding  chin      His  face  was  rugged  and  crLed. 
Worry  and  hard  work  had  given  it  an  impervious  char- 
acter.     It  was  by  no  means  a  vicious  face  and  there 
were  undeniable  marks  of  good  breeding  in  it.    His  eyes 
and  mouth  were  slightly  cruel,  like  those  of  a  man  who 
had  fought  hard  and  had  put  self-preservation  above  all 

In  his  office  and  in  his  home  he  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand.  His  opinions  had  all  been  formed,  and  he  would 
not  listen  to  argument.  He  was  proud,  an^with  his  in- 
fenors  a  little  overbearing;  but  he  had  qualities  which 
commanded  respect  and  admiration.  He  dressed  well 
but  never  foppishly.    His  parents  had  been  poor,  but  they 

R«hTT^  k  M*f  ""  °^  ""^'"'"'  ^"^  '^^""Sh  Elijah 
Bradshaw  had  built  his  own  fortune  through  hard  work 

and  competition,  he  had  lost  little  of  his  inherent  refine- 
nient  and  suavity. 

His  ideal  was  success,  and  he  had  no  patience  with 
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men  who  failed.  He  lived  by  a  strict  moral  code  which 
he  enforced  among  his  employ^  and  in  his  home.  In 
his  religion  he  was  orthodox,  just  as  he  was  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  had  never  deliberately  done  a  dishonest  act, 
not,  perhaps,  because  of  any  innate  scrupulousness,  but 
because  he  had  always  been  taught  ihat  honesty  was  the 
best  policy.  This  teaching  had  ccome  a  bflhf  with  hun 
and  finally  a  conviction. 

Morally  he  was  not  abnomu !.  In  his  y  juth  he  had 
sown  his  wild  oats,  but  since  his  marriage  (which  took 
place  in  his  late  twenties)  he  had  not  deviated  from  the 
world's  ethical  and  moral  standards.  He  hated  sin  both 
in  the  abstract  and  in  the  individual,  for  it  spelled  to 
him  a  weakness  which  he  could  not  tolerate.  To  him  it 
was  synonymous  with  inefficiency  and  therefore  not  to 
be  condoned  any  more  than  he  would  condone  commer- 
cial inefficiency. 

His  position  in  the  life  of  Edenburg  was  an  established 
one.  He  was  envied  and  looked  up  to.  His  name  on 
any  public  enterprise  was  a  guarantee  that  the  enterprise 
would  be  accepted  respectfully;  and  when  a  dominating 
personality  was  needed  to  head  the  Citizens'  Committee 
in  their  investigations  of  the  local  vice  conditions,  there 
was  no  other  man  but  Elijah  Bradshaw  whose  name 
would  have  carried  with  it  such  weight  and  dignity. 
Furthermore,  he  was  personally  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  Committee.  He  was  a  religious  man  and  not 
only  attended  church  regularly  himself  but  demanded  the 
same  from  all  members  of  his  family. 

His  wife  was  a  quiet,  sweet,  competent  woman,  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.    She  was  fifty- 
five,  Bradshaw's  junior  by  five  years.     She  had  been 
poor  when  he  married  her,  and  she  loved  him  with  an 
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all-embradng  affection.  She  had  taken  part  in  her  hus- 
band's early  struggles,  had  followed  him  sympathetically 
in  every  advance,  had  helped  him  and  worked  for  him. 
She  was  his  best  ally,  and  over  and  beyond  her  love  she 
was  also  his  most  enthusiastic  admirer.  She  was  prac- 
tical and  sane  in  all  things,  tender  and  loving,  and  her 
participation  in  the  local  charities  was  animated  by  a 
genuine  desire  to  help  those  who  were  in  need. 

Although  in  later  years  her  husband  had  become 
wealthy  Martha  Bradshaw  had  never  become  a  social 
climber  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    She  received  into  her 
home  the  best  element  in  Edenburg,  and  her  presence  was 
sought  after  by  those  who  made  social  activities  their  one 
aim  in  life.    But  under  all  circumstances  she  was  the 
same—simple,  genuine,  spontaneous,  unaffected.      She 
preferred,  as  she  had  always  done,  her  own  home  and 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  usual  social  diversions  of  the 
other  women  with  whom  she  associated.     She  had  no 
great  animating  interest  in  life  aside  from  her  husband 
and  the  two  children  whom  she  had  reared  tenderly  and 
affectionately.    She  was  a  comely  woman  with  sensitive 
features  and  a  pleasing  and  unstudied  manner.    Judged 
by  modem  standards,  she  was  a  trifle  old-fashioned. 

Her  son  and  her  daughter  were  now  grown.  Elizabeth 
was  eighteen;  Paul  was  twenty-four;  but  the  motherly 
instinct  in  Martha  Bradshaw  had  never  diminished. 
Elizabeth  and  Paul  were  still  children  to  her,  and  she 
looked  after  them  with  the  intimate  care  she  had  always 
given  them.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  both  of  them  were 
somewhat  spoiled.  Paul  had  just  graduated  from  a  local 
university,  and  through  his  father's  influence  had  been 
given  a  responsible  position  in  a  large  local  bank.  He 
dressed  stylishly  and  carried  himself  in  a  manner  which 
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suggested  a  proud,  well-schooled  and  worldly-wise  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  many  of  the  newer  ideas,  and  there  was 
a  continual  temperamental  clash  between  him  and  his 
father.  There  was  a  streak  of  wildness  in  his  nature, 
and  back  of  it  was  the  confidence  of  his  position. 

Elizabeth  was  a  beautiful  girl.  She  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  and  was 
universally  popular  in  the  younger  set.  She  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  traits  of  tenderness  and  compassion  as 
well  as  a  simple  sweetness  and  faith  which  she  always 
retained  even  when  under  the  influence  of  the  frivolous 
young  people  to  whom  she  had  taken  a  liking  ever  since 
her  graduation  from  an  exclusive  Edenburg  boarding- 
school. 

These  four  constituted  the  Bradshaw  household. 

Elijah  Bradshaw  spent  his  money  freely  on  his  family, 
buying  for  them  the  best  that  could  be  had  and  taking  a 
pride  in  his  expenditures.  In  the  matter  of  personal 
bank  accounts  he  was  strict.  His  son  had  a  good  posi- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  outside  of  the  home  the  young 
man  should  live  within  his  means  and  should  make  his 
own  fortune  or  fail  according  to  his  abilities. 

In  his  recent  activities  "^haw  had  been  influenced 

largely  by  a  desire  to  pre  is  children.    In  his  son 

he  had  absolute  confidence,  and  in  his  daughter  also ;  but 
he  believed  that,  were  all  evil  influences  removed,  it 
would  be  better  for  both  of  them.  He  had  often  said 
to  his  business  associates:  "The  cleaner  the  town,  the 
cleaner  its  people."  And  when  he  had  applied  this  maxim 
to  his  own  immediate  family  circle,  it  had  taken  on  a 
new  meaning  and  had  inspi-  1  him  with  a  desire  to  elim- 
inate every  vicious  commodity  which  might  at  some  time 
or  other  react  upon  his  ch:'dren. 
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Following  out  this  same  desire,  he  had  always  been 
unusually  strict  with  them.  He  allowed  his  daughter  but 
few  liberties,  attempting  to  mould  her  into  the  pattern 
of  his  wife.  His  ambition  was  that  some  day  his  son 
Paul  would  step  into  his  own  place ;  and  when  he  should 
be  too  old  to  carry  on  the  battle,  he  hoped  the  young  man 
would  shoulder  the  burden  of  responsibility.  He  made 
no  allowances  for  the  social  changes  which  had  swept 
over  the  world  since  he  was  young.  In  all  his  dealings 
with  his  children  he  had  unconsciously  patterned  his 
actions  on  those  of  his  own  father. 

As  he  sat  at  his  desk  the  night  after  the  raid  on 
Blanche  Dumond's  house,  preparing  a  statement,  he  was 
unconsciously  doing  what  he  thought  best  for  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.  After  a  half  hour's  work  he  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  rang  for  the  butler. 

"Otto,"  he  said,  when  the  man  entered,  "I  am  expect- 
ing the  Reverend  SmoUet  and  Mr.  Gleason  to-night. 
When  they  come,  please  show  them  in  to  me  at  once." 
He  then  resumed  his  work. 

A  half  hour  later  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smollet  was  an- 
nounced. He  walked  in  confidently  and  extended  his 
hand  with  effusive  friendliness.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  forty-five,  the  pastor  of  Bradshaw's 
church  and  the  most  influential  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Edenburg.  He  belonged  to  the  new  school  of  ministers, 
was  alert,  fearless,  frank,  jutspoken  and,  from  the  con- 
ventional point  of  view,  broad-minded.  There  was  about 
him  an  air  of  prosperity.  He  was,  in  fact,  subsidised 
by  his  wealthy  parishioners  and  had  the  largest  and 
costliest  church  in  the  city.  His  sermons  were  always  on 
modem  themes,  and  even  in  the  pulpit  he  dressed 
smartly,  so  that  he  looked  more  like  a  well-groomed 
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fc^sinessman  than  an  orthodox  clergyman.    He  had  a 
frank  msmtiating  manner  which  was  calculated  to  im- 

£«cf  !n?  ^'''°"  ^''.^  "  '^"^^  °^  unalterable  con- 
Odence  and  genume  smcerity. 

"rilT  '^"^n^?  late  Bradshaw."  he  said,  sitting  down. 

Gleason  will  be  with  us  in  a  few  minutes.    We  ran 

nto  a  lot  of  reporters  up  the  street,  and  they  held  him 

r  ;,.?''  T  •'  r"°"^"ty  «  «"^Ply  astonishing.  It  was 
a  master  idea  of  yours  to  get  him  for  Edenburg.  If  he 
cannot  crown  our  campaign  with  success  the  case  is 

Tf^llf -f^  '•  ^^  '"''^°^'  "^y  ^  questionable,  but 
aft«^all  It  ,s  results  which  count.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

:.  n2.*^r!-'"'*^'lf  ^'^  ^°""'*'"  Bradshaw  answered 
a  httle  sententiously,  "we  can  well  overlook  his  manner- 

^'  '•*:     J*"^  ^y  *^*  P^P«"  *^^*  another  nail  was 
dnven  into  the  coffin  of  the  Tenderloin  last  night " 
^Smollet  beamed.     "More  than  a  nail."  he  said  pleas- 

"In  fact,  a  bolt  was  put  on  literally  and  figuratively 
InLTiT'  *''""«^^  '"  ^^°^  °^^^^-    Gleafon  and  I 

Ztt^l    !'uT^^^'^  ^"^  "^^^"«1  ^*  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  business  was  carried  through.    As  I 

sa^d  to  Gleason:    'It's  not  that  we  haven't  I  capable 

police  force;  it's  the  moral  apathy  of  the  public'    In 

twenty  minutes  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  disgraceful 

l^Zl  '\  v\''*^  ^"'  ^P''^^  ^"^  ^"^^'^  "P-  And  there 
r«T  vl  J  '  ?  *"'"^'^-  ^*  ^^^  accomplished  quietly 
and  with  despatch.    Only  one  of  the  girls  tried  to  make 

fj^'^ST*  u"^'  ^'^'  '°°^^^  ^^^  ^  foreigner.  You 
should  have  heard  her  threaten  and  scream.  She  actually 
shook  her  fist  at  Gleason;  told  him  he  must  never  forget 

IZZT'  '^^  'l^^'  ^^^'^  ^°^^^""*  ^^^  that  he 
would  hear  from  her  again."    SmoUet  laughed  quietly. 
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"Such  things  are  to  be  expscted,  of  course.  .  .  .  And  by 
the  way,  that  was  a  first-rate  story  young  Bellamy  wrote 
for  the  Star  this  morning.  He  told  me  you  were  pre- 
paring a  statement  for  that  paper.    How  goes  it?" 

Bradshaw  gathered  up  from  his  desk  some  loose  pieces 
of  paper  on  which  was  a  great  deal  of  writing. 

"It's  to  be  a  kind  of  resume,"  he  said.  "The  papers 
seem  to  think  that  I  should  give  them  a  personally  signed 
statement  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  idea.  Gleason 
isn't  one  of  our  citizens,  you  know,  and  maybe  it  would 
have  more  weight  coming  from  me.  Just  a  minute  ago 
the  Star  'phoned  me,  asking  if  I  would  hurry  it  up  for 
them.  However,  I  think  I'll  hold  it  up  a  few  days  until 
we  are  further  along  in  the  campaign.  This  isn't  quite 
the  psychological  moment.  What  do  you  think  of 
itr 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  SmoUet  agreed.  "Our  work 
is  only  well  begun.  We  may  need  it  later  as  a  kind  of 
wedge  to  pry  up  some  of  the  indiffetonce  in  certain  quar- 
ters.   You  are  making  it  strong?" 

Bradshaw  smiled  confidently  and  glanced  down  at  the 
pages  in  his  hand. 

"You  may  rest  assured  of  that  ny  dear  Smollet.  This 
is  no  time  for  half  measures.  I  reel  that  the  thing  must 
be  done  now  or  never.  I  am  preparing  the  statement  as 
a  kind  of  final  blow  at  segregated  vice  in  this  city,  and  I 
realise  that  it  must  come  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
There  are  too  many  factions  working  againsl  us.  Do  you 
know,  Smollet,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Mayor  :  A  the  Chief  of  Police  are  not  as  enthusiastic 
about  it  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect?" 

"K>  ;her  one  of  them  would  dare  go  against  us,"  the 
other  assured  him.    "Didn't  we  help  put  the  Mayor  in 
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office?  He  has  his  eye  on  the  next  election,  too.  I'll 
warrant.  If  he  antagonises  us  now  it  will  go  hard  for 
h«n  later.'  He  rubbed  his  hands  together  almost  ec- 
staticaly.  "What  a  victory  f"  he  conunented,  as  if  to 
himself.  "What  a  victory  I" 
Bradshaw  arose  and  advanced  toward  the  other. 
Victory,  yes;  I  think  we  can  ahnost  call  it  that,  even 

to  L.n.^'i!  ^^^l"""  ""'*"''  ^""^  *^^  Mayor  a  chance 
to  recant.  That  s  the  reason  I'm  getting  this  paper  ready. 
The  minute  I  see  signs  of  weakening  on  his  part  it  will 
TtT  fy*:7  "^^^P^Per  in  the  city.  After  his  reading 
It  I  doubt  If  he  would  have  the  nerve  to  go  against  us 
At  al  events  we  must  clinch  the  thing.  We  must  apply 
the  sleep  wallop,'  as  Gleason  would  say." 

Both  men  laughed  a  little. 

"Splendid  1"  exclaimed  Smollet,  beaming.  "I've  al- 
ways held  that  all  the  church  needed  were  up-to-date 
business  methods."  ^ 

Bradshaw  sat  down  again  at  his  desk  and  arranged 
the  papers  before  him.  "Would  you  like  to  hear  some 
of  what  I  have  wntten?  The  report  wiU  be  brief- 
comparatively  brief,  that  is— but  to  the  point  " 

"By  all  means,"  replied  Smollet  enthusiastically, 
drawing  up  his  chair.  "Let  me  hear  what  you  have 
written. 

Bradshaw  began  reading.  "  'To  the  people  of  Eden- 
Durg:  As  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  I  de- 
sire now  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  community 
on  the  great  victories  which  they  have  won  and  are  win- 
ning over  the  powers  of  Satan.  The  final  and  inevitable 
elimination  of  the  segregated  vice  district,  which,  from 
every  indication,  will  be  but  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
will  crown  with  success  the  crusade  which  we  have 
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waged  for  weeks  prayerfully  and,  with  God's  help,  po- 
tently. Already  the  doors  have  been  closed  on  many  of 
the  dens  of  depravity  which  have  so  long  corrupted  our 
city;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  at  this  time  that  within 
the  next  fortnight  all  of  these  dens  will  be  driven  out 
of  business  and  that  their  shameless  inmates  will  no 
longer  menace  the  youth  of  our  city.  .  .  .'" 

"And  you  are  right,"  interrupted  Smollet  heartily.  "It 
will  be  in  even  less  than  a  fortnight  though,  or  I  greatly 
err  in  my  estimation  of  Gleason's  ability." 

"So  much  the  better  then,"  Bradshaw  answered.    "But 
it  would  not  do  to  be  too  sanguine.    I  have  endeavoured 
throughout  this  statement  to  be  at  least  conservative. 
Here,  however,  is  a  passage  which  I  think  will  forestall 
any  backsliding  on  the  Mayor's  part.    Listen :    'As  head 
of  this  Committee  I  have  been  subjected  to  much  criticism 
by  sentimentalists  who  profess  to  believe  that  these 
women  have  certain  rights,  that  they  should  be  coddled 
and    pampered    and    paraded    as    martyrs.      I    am 
disturbed    by    no    such    convictions.      When    a    leper 
comes  into  our  midst  the  law  does  not  inquire  how  he 
came  to  be  a  leper,  but  it  says :  "Banish  him  instantly." 
So   say   I   of   moral   lepers.     I   believe   in   giving  sin 
no  quarter,  in  holding  no  pariey  with  evil-doers.     A 
clean  sweep  of  the  Tenderloin  has  been  my  goal  in  this 
fight,  and  I  praise  God  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  victory. 
Too  often  have  we  been  told  that  such  a  campaign  as 
ours  was  impracticable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppress 
the  viciousness  which  has  been  flourishing;  but  that  state- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  superstition,  as  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  good  portion  of  the  Tenderloin 
is  already  closed  and  deserted.    When  the  inmates  of 
these  houses  begin  to  realise  that  their  position  here  is 
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dangerous  and  that  they  will  be  shown  no  consideration 

and  are  unable  to  demand  protection  from  the  police, 

they  will  go  elsewhere,  and  those  of  them  who  brazenly 

r«nain,  hoping  for  leniency,  will  be  forcibly  ejected. 

That  has  already  been  the  case  in  several  instances.    X 

sen.  usly  doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  or  women  in 

the  entire  community  who,  in  his  or  her  heart,  at  least. 

M  not  m  sympathy  with  our  great  and  purifying  work. 

The  dissenters  are.  ahnost  without  exception,  from  that 

class  of  people  who,  either  for  personal  or  business 

reasons,  profit  by  the  presence  of  these  women.   But  they 

are  no  better  than  the  women  themselves.' " 

Bradshaw  looked  up  in  time  to  receive  a  nod  of  appro- 
bation from  the  Reverend  Smollet 

"You  see."  he  explained.  "I  am.  in  a  way.  putting  the 
people  of  this  aty  on  their  honour.  You  might  say  I  am 
classifymg  them.  But  I  am  not  even  leaving  it  at  that. 
I  shall  take  no  chances  with  the  political  ring  at  the 
Court  House.  I  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Mayor." 
He  cast  his  eyes  again  to  the  loose  papers  in  his  hand 
and  began  to  read :  "  'I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
Mayor  and  members  of  the  Committee  who,  to  a  man 
have  given  and  are  giving  their  best  eflForts  to  this  cause, 
and  to  all  others  who,  by  their  encouragement  and  pray- 
ers,  have  assisted  us  in  our  fight !" 

"Excellent!"  Smollet  smiled -^eassuringly.  "But  what 
did  you  say  of  Gleason  ?" 

"This."  said  the  other,  reading:  «'But  most  of  all  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Reverend  James  Gleason,  the  great 
evangelist  whose  inspiring  words  have  awakened  this 
city  to  a  realisation  of  its  sinfulness,  and  whose  fearless 
actions  have  gone  so  far  toward  a  practical  consumma- 
tion of  the  desires  of  every  decent-minded  citizen.  With- 
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out  the  Reverend  Gleason  no  such  crusade  as  ours  could 
be  triumphantly  accomplished.' " 

Bradshaw  laid  the  papers  to  one  side. 

SmoUet  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  It  was  obvious 
that  something  had  displeased  him. 

Bradshaw  looked  at  him  closely  and  asked,  "What  did 
you  think  of  it?" 

The  other  merely  inquired  in  return:  "Is  that  all  of 
your  statement?" 

A  shrewd  smile  spread  over  Bradshaw's  face.  He  un- 
derstood Smollet's  disquietude. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not,"  he  said.  "What  I  read  you 
is  a  mere  beginning.  As  I  go  along  I  shall  review  every 
phase  of  the  movement  from  its  inception ;  and  rest  as- 
sured, my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  see  you  get  full  credit 
for  your  part  in  it." 

Smollet  pretended  not  to  be  affected  by  that  for  which 
he  had  been  listening  all  along. 

"I  have  really  done  nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  he 
said  carelessly. 

"Ah !  but  you  have !"  Bradshaw  insisted.  "My  friend, 
you  are  the  real  pioneer.  That  series  of  sermons  you 
preached  last  year  set  the  ball  rolling." 

"I  beg  of  you  1"  protested  the  other. 

"And  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  your  New  Year's 
Eve  grillroom  expeditions — ^your  expose  of  the  dance 
halls,  the  poolroom,  the  theatres.  .  .  ." 

"My  dear  Bradshaw  I"  Smollet  held  up  his  hand  depre- 
catingly. 

"Those  sermons  were  the  sparks  that  set  off  this  town's 
moral  magazine." 

The  minister  brightened  and  sat  up  a  trifle  straighter 
in  his  chair. 
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'Tm  overjoyed  to  know  that  you  think  so,"  he  laid, 
with  an  attempt  at  modesty.  "But  you.  Bradshaw- 
without  you  and  your  ^reat  generosity  and  influence  it* 
all  would  have  been  impossible.  Even  in  my  little  ex- 
peditions, as  you  call  them,  I  attained  no  final  results. 
In  a  month  things  were  as  bad  as  they  ever  were.  I 
didn't  have  you  behind  me  then." 

"But  now  we  are  all  together,"  the  other  man  said 
confidently.    "You,  in  a  measure,  furnish  the  prestige 
and  aid  by  your  sermons  and  personal  energies.    Gleason 
IS  the  dynamic  factor.    He  is  the  man  at  the  wheel  who 
assumes  the  responsibility  and  steers  the  ship  to  safety. 
All  that  I  have  really  done  is  to  put  up  the  money.    But, 
after  all,  that  too  was  necessary.    One  cannot  expect  a 
man  like  Gleason  to  work  for  nothing.    But  I  am  wealthy 
enough— and  how  could  any  man  spend  money  to  better 
purpose?    I  don't  regret  a  dollar  of  it." 
Smollet  advanced  and  shook  the  other's  hand. 
"I  know  you  don't,  Bradshaw,  and  your  attitude  is 
anything  but  commercial.    Behind  it  is  a  high  and  noble 
spirit.    This  work  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  you.  and 
rightly  so." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  come  quietly  downstairs  and  now 
stood  in  the  doorway  looking  in  upon  the  two  men. 
Dunng  her  husband's  crusade  she  herself  had  taken  a 
hand;  that  is,  she  had  interested  herself  in  the  problem 
from  the  women's  point  of  view.  With  two  women 
fnends  of  hers  who  were  closely  associated  with  her  in 
her  charity  work,  she  had  gone  personally  into  the  slums 
and  the  Tenderloin,  making  inquiries,  discussing  mat- 
ters with  the  women,  and  doing  what  she  could  to  alle- 
viate their  conditions. 

For  weeks  she  had  worked  hard.    Whenever  she  had 
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found  sickness  and  disease,  she  had  telephoned  for  her 
own  doctor  to  come  down  and  give  her  assistance.  Where 
she  had  found  poverty  and  want  she  had  contributed 
judiciously  from  her  own  funds.  In  a  feminine  way  she 
had  studied  the  environmental  conditions  of  those  people 
whom  her  husband  sought  to  drive  from  the  dty.  She 
had  attended  the  local  Missions,  and  on  two  occasions 
had  appeared  in  the  night  court.  Through  a  lawyer 
whom  she  had  taken  with  her  she  had  arranged  bail  for 
two  of  the  girls  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  pro- 
tectors. These  girls  she  had  cared  for  afterwards.  She 
had  bought  them  clothes,  and  through  her  influence  had 
secured  them  positions. 

The  work  in  its  externals  had  been  dist-steful  to  her. 
She  received  from  it  little  satisfaction  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  morbid  interest  which  motivated  the  actions 
of  many  of  the  women  who  worked  among  the  cast- 
aways of  society.  However,  she  wanted  to  do  good,  and 
her  capability  and  practicality  were  valuable  assets.  She 
was  not  a  strong  woman  physically,  and  the  work  had 
been  tiring,  but  she  had  been  willing,  even  eager,  to 
continue  it,  for  she  felt  that  it  was  for  the  best, 
and  that  she  was  needed.  She  avoided  publicity  as 
much  as  possible.  She  had  a  genuine  distaste  for  the 
spectacular  and  flamboyant  accounts  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  charitable  activities  of  prominent  society 
women. 

Her  husband  at  first  had  tried  to  discourage  her.  He 
did  not  believe  in  her  methods.  His  attitude  toward 
social  problems  was  more  rigorous  and  severe.  He  was 
sceptical  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  gentleness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  underworld.  But  so  per- 
sistent had  Mrs.  Bradshaw  been  that  he  ceased  his  ob- 
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jections,  and  went  ahead  with  the  campaign  in  hi«  own 
manner,  leaving  his  wife  to  do  what  good  she  could 
according  tc  her  vision. 

As  she  entered  the  room  that  night,  she  was  a  trifle 
pate.  She  had  had  a  busy  and  trying  day,  and  her  health 
had  begun  to  give  way  under  the  strain.  She  greeted 
the  Reverend  Smollet  pleasantly,  and  sat  down  near  her 
husband. 

"You  are  going  to  the  Tabernacle,  aren't  you?"  he 
asked  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  replied  at  once,  as  if  there  should 
have  been  no  doubt  in  his  mind  concerning  it.  but  her 
voice  was  a  little  tired. 

She  turned  to  the  Reverend  Smollet. 

"I  haven't  missed  one  of  the  meetings  yet.  I  wish 
every  one  in  Edenburg  could  say  as  much." 

r  T*"'..?"^  "''°'''  "  perfect,"  the  minister  replied 
iJghUy.  I  am  on  my  way  there  now.  I  was  waiting 
here  for  Gleason."  ^ 

"I  am  glad  he's  coming  here,  if  only  for  a  minute," 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  returned  quietly.  "He  hasn't  been  here 
for  nearly  a  week.  But  I  suppose  he's  terribly  busy. 
When  my  little  work  takes  so  much  time  I  can  well 
imagme  that  he  hasn't  a  minute  to  spare,  with  all  the 
big  things  he's  doing.  .  .  .  What  a  wonderful  man  he 
IS  I  And  tireless,  it  seems.  Somehow  I  don't  see  how 
he  stands  it." 

Smollet  smiled.  "Neither  does  any  one  else.  He's  a 
human  dynamo-one  might  almost  say  a  human  per- 
petual-motion machine.  But  you  too  are  kept  busy, 
Mrs.  Bradshaw.  In  the  papers  this  afternoon  I  saw 
that  you  lind  some  of  the  other  ladies  from  the  church 
had  visited  ti.e  unfortunate  women  again  to-day 
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Tell  me.  just  what  do  you  think  of  thdr  situation?    A 
woman's  point  of  view  is  always  valuable." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  frowned  and  looked  troubled  for  a 
moment.  She  was  thinking  of  some  of  her  recent  ex- 
penences,  and  the  memory  troubled  her. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  them,"  she  at  length 
answered  slowly.  "I  am  completely  upset  over  the  whole 
matter.  C.ily  last  night  I  told  Elijah  that  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  whether  or  not  we  wen  doing  just  the 
nght  thmg— the  Christian  thing— in  driving  them  out" 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  n^^m  to  whom  she  was 
Bpeakmg  and  then  turned  to  her  husband. 

Smollet  cleared  his  throat  a  little,  and  after  a  slight 
hesitation  said  politely:  "Really,  your  words  astonUh 
me,  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  following  the  only  true  ChrisUan  course  in 
stampmg  sin  out  of  our  midst  at  any  cost.  But  tell  me, 
what  has  happened  to  make  you  feel  like  this  ?" 

Bradshaw,  seeing  that  his  wife  was  in  a  quandary,  felt 
called  upon  to  say  something. 

"I  think,"  he  put  in  pleasantly,  "that  perhaps  Martha 
has  a  touch  of  that  sentimentality  I  referred  to  in  this." 
He  indicated  the  pile  of  papers  from  which  he  had 
recently  read  excerpts. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  smiled  faintly. 

"Call  it  what  you  like,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
resignation.  "Perhaps  it  is  sentimentality— perhaps  it 
is  something  else.  Only  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
of  these  women.  .  .  ."  She  paused,  and  then  added: 
"They  are  all  so  different  from  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect." 

"In  what  way  are  they  different  ?"  It  was  Smollet  who 
put  the  question. 
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"Well,  they  are  human,"  explained  the  woman,  "and 
I  had  hardly  thought  of  them  in  that  light.  You  see,  we 
read  such  terrible  things  about  them  in  the  newspapers, 
and  when  I  have  heaid  you  and  my  husband  speak  of 
them  I  got  the  impression  that  they  are  not  like  other 
women.  ...  Do  you  know,  I  have  met  scarcely  one  of 
them  in  my  whole  experience  who  is  not  supporting 
children,  or  an  old  father  or  mother,  or  is  not  taking 

care  of  sick  relatives Oh,  I  know  what  you  are 

going  to  say,"  she  continued  hurriedly,  raising  her  hand. 
"You  are  going  to  accuse  them  of  telling  me  untruths 
for  the  sake  of  arousing  sympathy.  But  I  did  not  learn 
this  from  the  girls  themselves.  I  learned  it  from  the 
women  who  ran  the  places,  and  I  have  seen  letters  some 
of  them  have  received."  She  looked  quickly  at  the  two 
men  to  see  how  they  would  receive  her  remarks. 

Her  husband  did  not  reply,  and  the  Reverend  Smol- 
let,  feeling  her  inquiring  eyes  on  him,  said  in  a  flat, 
noncommittal  voice:  "Well,  that  may  be  barely  pos- 
sible." 

The  woman  then  went  on :  "I  talked  a  long  time  to 
one  girl,  and  I  know  she  is  not  altogether  vicious.  She 
was  pretty  and  there  was  something  sweet  about  her  ex- 
pression. She  had  brown  eyes  and  the  face  of  a  little 
child.  Do  you  know  what  she  told  me  ?  She  said,  'I  got 
into  this  life  rather  by  degrees,  and  if  I  ever  get  out  of 
it,  it  will  be  in  the  same  way.'  Of  course  I  could  give 
her  no  comfort  or  hope,  knowing  what  Elijah's  and  Mr. 
Gleason's  plans  were.  Even  to-night  she  may  be  locked 
up  in  jail  with  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  her  present 
life— by  degrees.  I  offered  to  help  her  financially,  but 
she  said  she  couldn't  accept  any  help— that  it  wouldn't  do 
her  any  good  anyway.  I  think  she  meant  it  would  be 
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taken  away  from  her.    What  she  wanted.  I  believe,  was 
something  that  wasn't  measurea  by  money." 

Neither  of  the  men  spoke.  Elijah  Bradshaw  tapped 
quietly  on  the  desk.  It  was  an  indication-known  to  all 
his  business  associates— that  he  was  irritated  and  an- 
noyed. 

"At  another  house,"  the  woman  went  on,  "we  heard  of 
a  poor  girl  who  is  soon  to  become  a  mother.  I  had 
never  thought  of  one  of  those  girls  as  a  mother.  Some- 
how the  wonder  of  motherhood  seemed  so  far  removed 
from  anything  in  their  sordid  lives.  We  went  to  the 
wonian  in  charge  of  the  house  and  offered  to  take  care 
of  the  girl.  It  was  all  we  could  do.  But  even  that  was 
not  permitted  us.  'No,  thank  you,'  the  woman  said  to 
us,  somewhat  coldly.  'Don't  let  such  things  as  that 
worry  you.  The  girl  will  be  cared  for.  The  Tenderloin 
takes  care  of  its  own Even  we-good  people- 
don  t  always  go  as  far  as  that' " 

"They  have  their  own  system  of  ethics,  I  imagine." 
It  was  Elijah  Bradshaw  who  spoke.  "Those  are  minor 
things— a  sort  of  honour  among  thieves.  The  whole 
question  goes  n  uch  deeper  than  that." 

"I  suppose  it  does."  His  wife's  tone  was  hopeless. 
Everything  I've  done  has  seemed  so  futile.  Every- 
where we  went  to-day  we  were  treated  civilly,  but  coldly. 
It  was  the  same  story  over  and  over  again.  They  didn't 
want  money;  they  didn't  want  anything  that  we  could  do 
for  them  m  that  way.  What  they  seemed  to  want  was 
human  compassion— a  chance.  We  could  make  no  head- 
way. I  have  a  feeling  to-night  a»  if  our  mission  had  been 
a  failure." 

"It  serves  you  right."    Bradshaw's  tone,  for  the  first 
time  durmg  the  interview,  was  stern.    "I  told  you  not  to 
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go  prowling  around  down  there.  Those  people  are  be- 
yond help.  Their  sense  of  decency  is  dead.  They  be- 
long to  the  pest-house,  and  the  sooner  they  are  sent  there, 
the  better." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  drew  herself  up  as  if  she  resented 
her  husband's  words,  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  had 
lost  its  tentativeness. 

"I  am  not  so  sure,  Elijah,"  she  said,  looking  straight 
at  him.  "My  experience  to-day  has  given  me  a  broader 
vision.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  no  bet- 
ter than  the  women  of  the  underworld,  only  that  I  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  they  in  that  circumstances  have 
not  at  any  time  put  me  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
earning  my  living— in  their  way."  Then  she  cautioned 
quickly:  "Don't  misunderstand  me — ^nor  you  either.  Dr. 
SmoUet." 

She  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  other  man  and  then 
faced  her  husband  again  with  a  little  defiance  in  her  atti- 
tude. 

"Because  I  have  been  spared  such  an  existence  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  ought  to  deal  gently  with  those 
of  my  sisters  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  I.  They 
are  human  just  as  I  am  human,  and  they  should  be 
treated  humanely." 

Bradshaw  tried  to  pass  the  matter  off  lightly  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  deprecatingly.  He  refused  to 
take  her  words  with  any  marked  degree  of  seriousness. 

But  SmoUet  was  genuinely  shocked.  Hts  instinct  was 
to  rebuke  the  woman  before  him,  but  tha  he  could  not 
do,  so  he  said  merely:  "Mrs.  Bradshaw,  a  un  surprised 
to  hear  you  talk  this  way." 

The  woman  glanced  at  him  sharply.  She  was  defend- 
ing a  cause  which  she  believed  in,  and  there  was  a  little 
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excitement  in  her  voice.    She  arose  and  tut.->a  to  the 
minister. 

"You  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Dr.  SmoUet,"  she  said 
resolutely,  "for  what  I  say  is  true.  With  men,  perhaps, 
it  is  different,  but  when  I  look  back  over  my  youth  I  can 
see  now  that  there  were  times  when,  if  circumstances 
had  not  intervened,  I  would  have  made  a  false  step— a 
step  that  might  have  led  to  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  have 
seen  to-day." 

Bradshaw  was  now  on  his  feet.  He  smiled  broad!y 
at  his  wife's  words,  and  going  to  her  put  his  arm  around 
her. 

,    "Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing,  SmoUet?"  he  asked 
laughingly. 

The  other  man  caught  the  tenor  of  Bradshaw's  re- 
mark and  smiled  also,  shaking  his  head. 

"Really,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,"  he  said  in  mock  serious- 
ness, "if  you  persist  you  will  have  your  husband  curious 
as  to  details." 

As  he  spoke  the  bell  rang. 

"Hello!  that's  probably  Gleason  now,"  he  remarked. 
"Are  you  going  over  with  us,  Bradshaw?  .  .  .  And  you, 
Mrs.  Bradshaw— will  you  be  ready  to  go  with  us?  We 
will  gladly  wait  for  you." 

Outside  in  the  hallway  a  boisterous,  good-natured 
and  confident  voice  was  saying:  "Never  mind,  my  man. 
I  know  the  combination." 

At  almost  the  same  moment  Jimmy  Gleason,  the  evan- 
gelist, entered  the  room  briskly,  his  soft  felt  hat  in  his 
hand.  He  was  a  large,  athletic-looking  man  with  loose- 
fitting  clothes  and  a  low  collar.  His  hair  gave  signs  of 
having  been  combed  hurriedly.  His  features  were  rough 
and  had  about  them  a  certain  aggressive  power.    He 
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came  of  a  different  class  of  society  from  that  of  either 
of  the  two  other  men  in  the  room.  He  possessed  none 
of  the  quietness  and  dignity  which  characterises  the  man 
of  cultural  training.  He  might  have  been  a  successful 
contractor,  an  overseer  of  workingmen,  or  a  foreman  in 
a  factory  where  heavy  and  difficult  work  was  done. 

**Hello,  everybody!"  he  called  swaggeringly,  as  he 
entered.  "Howdy,  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  .  .  .  Ready,  Smol- 
let?  We're  'way  behind  the  schedule.  Couldn't  shake 
those  newspaper  guys  off.  They're  a  pest.  Some  day 
I'U  clean  them  up  too.  But  say  I  You  should  see  the 
crowd  fighting  to  get  into  the  show  to-night.  It'll  be 
the  biggest  a  mp-meeting  yet.  That  raid  last  night  got 
*em  all  stirred  up.  To-night  thcre'U  be  another  big  blow- 
off.  Well  ring  the  curfew  on  our  scarlet  sisters  before 
they  have  time  to  cotnb  their  hair." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw,  with  a  pleasant  nod,  left  the  room 
quietly  to  put  on  her  coat  and  hat. 

When  she  had  gone  SmoUet  said  to  Gleason:  "You 
should  have  been  here  five  minutes  ago  and  heard  a  re- 
port on  the  human  side  of  these  women." 
^^  "Heard  'em  all  my  life,"  Gleason  replied  impatiently. 
"Platitudes  never  yet  cleaned  up  a  town.  Bradshaw 
knows  that.  Didn't  he  try  it  for  three  weeks  before  I 
went  to  bat  here?" 

"By  the  way,  Gleason,"  Bradshaw  answered,  "the 
Star  wants  a  statement  from  me " 

"Give  it  to  'em,  give  it  to  'em!"  The  evangelist 
laughed  and  waved  his  arms.  "And  put  plenty  of  shrap- 
nel and  nitro-glycerine  in  it.    Every  little  bit  helps," 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  re-entered  the  room. 

"I'm  ready,  gentlemen,"  she  announced. 

"Where's  Paul  and  Elizabeth?"  Bradshaw  asked. 
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TheyTI  leave  for  the  Tabernacle  in  five  minutea/'  the 
mother  said  '^Elizabeth  is  going  to  wear  a  new  dress 
to-night  and  it's  taking  her  longer  than  usual  to  get  it 
ready.  I  told  Paul  to  wait  for  her.  They'll  join  us 
presently."  '      * 

"Well,  then,  we're  off.  friends!"  sang  out  Gleason 
jovially,  putting  on  his  hat. 
The  four  walked  out  into  the  cold  October  night 
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CCARCELY  had  they  quit  the  house,  when  Bellamy 
•^    came  up  hurriedly  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Otto,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "tell  Miss  Elizabeth  I'm 
here." 

Otto  turned  and  went  upstairs,  a  faint  and  sagacious 
smile  on  his  face. 

Bellamy  walked  into  the  living  room  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  guardedly  at  the  retreating  figures.  He  had 
met  Elizabeth  Bradshaw  four  years  before.  She  was 
then  only  a  little  girl  in  short  dresses  and  with  curls 
hanging  down  her  back.  Her  prettiness  had  attracted 
him;  and  on  many  occasions,  becau  p  of  his  intimacy  with 
Paul,  her  brother,  he  had  been  thrown  in  contact  with 
her.  He  had  treated  her  like  a  big  brother,  had  helped 
her  sometimes  with  her  school  tasks,  and  had  held  her 
spell-bound  with  stories  of  adventure  connected  with  his 
newspaper  work.  She  had  liked  him  genuinely  from  the 
first. 

When  she  was  older  Bellamy  would  sometimes  come 
to  the  boarding-school  in  the  afternoons  and  walk  home 
with  her.  For  many  reasons  he  never  spoke  of  love  to 
her.  First,  she  was  too  young.  Again,  she  had  never 
given  any  indication  that  she  considered  him  other  than 
a  jovial  companion,  and  he  was  afraid  of  s^>oiUng  the 
friendship  which,  more  and  more  as  the  months  went  by, 
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became  an  integral  and  important  part  of  his  Kfe.  He 
hesitated  also  because  of  her  position  and  that  of  her 
father. 

Like  most  young  newspaper  men  he  was  poor,  even  to 
Ae  point  of  finding  it  difficult  to  live  within  his  income. 
He  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  himself,  and  he  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  desired  him.   And  again,  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  man  brought  to 
the  fore  in  him  a  sense  of  chivalry  which  made  him  hesi- 
tate in  taking  the  initiative  in  so  unequal  an  alliance. 
But  a  deeper  reason  than  all  these  held  him  to  the  pres- 
ent course  of  his  platonic  relations  with  the  girl-he  did 
not  know  whether  he  himself  truly  loved  her  or  not 
She  fascinated  him,  and  her  beauty  appealed  to  him. 
Her  sweetness  and  tenderness,  too,  aflFected  him  deeply. 
She  was  such  a  child;  there  was  so  little  of  the  woman 
m  her  that  he  often  wondered  whether  his  infatuation 
was  not,  after  all,  superficial 

During  the  last  year,  ho^vevcr,  all  doubts  as  to  the 
genumeness  of  his  affection  vanished.  He  could  not 
banish  the  girl's  features  from  his  mind.  She  was  con- 
stantly before  him— in  the  office,  when  he  walked  the 
streets,  even  during  his  moments  of  diversion.  He 
dreamed  of  her  constantly.  Often  his  mind  would  un- 
consciously go  off  on  a  train  of  thought,  and  he  would 
catch  himself  dreaming  of  their  future  together,  plan- 
ning splendid  and  fantastic  hours  of  pleasure  with  her 
as  his  sole  companion. 

He  called  as  often  as  he  dared  at  the  Bradshaw  home. 
Sometimes  he  was  able  to  be  with  the  girl  alone  but  it 
was  only  for  brief  intervals.  There  was  always  some  one 
else  nearby,  and  he  was  unable  to  tell  her  what  was  in 
his  heart,  even  if  he  were  sur^  that  he  wanted  to.    Al- 
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ready  a  feeling  of  protection  and  loyalty  had  grown  up 
in  him.  Although  he  did  not  admit  it  to  himself,  he 
knew  that  the  day  wotild  come,  as  inevitably  as  death, 
when  he  would  go  to  her  and  pour  out  all  the  pent-up 
emotions  which  she  had  aroused  in  him. 

One  day,  on  an  excursion  down  the  river  hi  which  a 
number  of  the  young  people  participated,  he  was  left 
alone  with  her.  Together  they  had  walked  along  the 
green  and  mossy  shore  until  the  others  had  been  left  be- 
hind. When  they  had  come  to  an  old  white  bridge  below 
the  dty,  where  the  water  was  deep  and  calm,  they  had 
stepped  out  on  it  and  leaned  over  the  railing,  watching 
their  reflections  in  the  water.  She  had  woven  for  him  a 
wreath  of  wild  flowers,  and  some  of  the  petals  had  fallen 
into  the  water  and  floated  silently  away.  As  they  stood 
watching,  a  silence  had  crept  between  them,  and  some 
subtle  impulse  had  drawn  him  to  her.  He  felt  the  warm 
touch  of  her  body  against  hi^,  and  he  had  looked  up  at 
her  face  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  been  some  wild  creature 
who  had  just  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  purple  fast- 
nesses of  the  cool  wood. 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  her  hair,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  bronze.  Her  large  leghorn  hat  hung  about 
her  shoulders,  held  by  a  black  satin  ribbon.  A  serious- 
ness, which  he  had  never  noted  before,  had  come  into 
her  expression.  Though  apparently  she  was  looking 
down  at  the  surface  of  the  river,  her  eyes  seemed  to  see 
things  which  were  far  beyond  her  range  of  vision.  The 
air  was  still  with  the  lassitude  of  mid-summer.  A  slight 
haze  of  heat  hung  about  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
From  the  distance  came  the  perpetual  murmur  of  the 
city,  and  the  inarticulate  talk  and  laughter  of  the  other 
members  of  the  party.  Overhead  in  the  tall  trees  an 
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occasional  bird  would  start  singing,  but  would  suddenly 
become  silent  as  if  it  were  unable  to  combat  the  lethargy 
of  the  season. 

Belhuny  had  taken  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  where  she  let 
it  rest  passively  without  so  much  as  looking  at  him  or 
making  a  movement  to  indicate  that  she  had  been  aware 
of  his  action.  At  that  moment  he  knew  that  his  whole 
life  had  been  but  a  prelude  to  the  possession  of  the  girl 
at  his  side.  All  that  was  best  in  him  came  .o  the  surface. 
But  although  many  words  of  endearment  crowded  to  his 
lips,  he  was  caught  in  the  mesmerism  of  the  silence  about 
him  and  uttered  no  sound. 

As  they  stood  close  to  each  other,  held  in  the  silent 
spell  of  young  love,  a  squirrel  leapt  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree  overhanging  the  bridge  and  ran  along  the  railing 
toward  them.  The  girl  moved  quickly  and  laughed  joy- 
ously. Her  hand  was  withdrawn.  The  mood  was  bro- 
ken; and  they  began  to  chatter  of  impersonal  things. 

From  that  day  forward,  although  no  direct  word  of 
love  had  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  an  unspoken 
understanding  had  grown  up  between  them.  They  had 
always  called  each  other  by  their  first  names— that  is, 
Bellamy  called  her  Bess,  after  the  manner  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family;  and  she  had  always  called  him  what 
her  brother  called  him— Jack.  But  even  into  this  familiar- 
ity, which  had  heretofore  carried  with  it  no  significance 
a  new  meaning  had  entered.  When  Bellamy  brought  her 
flowers,  or  did  little  favours  for  her,  there  was  an  added 
intimacy  and  tenderness  in  his  actions.  And  when  she 
thanked  him  she  would  look  at  him  with  eyes  into  which 
had  crept  a  new  point  of  view. 

Thus,  with  no  word  or  action  indicative  of  their  pas- 
sion, they  had  in  their  hearts  drawn  close  and  closer  to 
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each  other.  Bellamy  was  able  to  understand  the  ps]rcho- 
k^cal  development  of  the  situation,  but  the  girl  had  not 
questioned  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  their  rela- 
tionship.  The  thought  of  love  had  not  presented  itself 
to  her.  Due  to  the  strictness  with  which  she  was  guarded 
by  her  father,  the  younger  men  of  Edenburg  had  never 
been  able  to  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  her.  She  knew, 
however,  that  she  liked  Bellamy,  that  she  felt  happy  and 
secure  when  he  was  near  her,  that  when  he  touched  her 
she  experienced  a  new  kind  of  thrill.  At  the  private 
dances  which  the  young  people  of  the  city  gave,  and 
which  she  was  sometimes  permitted  to  attend,  she  ac- 
cepted without  self-inquiry  the  fact  that  she  preferred 
to  dance  with  Bellamy. 

She  never  analysed  her  emotions.  She  accepted  them 
as  a  desirable  addenda  to  her  girlhood  Therefore,  in 
her  desire  to  see  Bellamy  as  often  as  she  could,  she  was 
franker  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  known  of  the 
great  current  of  sex  which  ran  beneath  her  desires. 
Often  she  would  call  up  Bellamy  by  telephone  on  nights 
when  her  father  was  to  be  away,  and  ask  him  to  calL 
The  presence  or  absence  of  Elijah  Bradshaw  had  become 
a  joke  with  them,  and  without  consciousness  of  disloy- 
alty she  frequently  planned  to  see  Bellamy  at  times  when 
her  father  could  not  interfere.  Such  meetings  were  not 
in  any  sense  clandestine,  for  they  were  always  in  her 
home.  At  bottom  they  were  sufficiently  innocent  to 
lay  at  rest  any  qualms  which  Bellamy  might  have 
had,  had  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  acting  tmder- 
handedly. 

For  instance,  to-night  Elizabeth  had  asked  Bellamy  to 
call  and  go  with  her  to  the  Tabernacle.  She  had  toW 
him  to  wait  until  her  mother  and  father  had  left,  so  that 
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the  might  walk  over  with  him  alone  and  be  beside  him 
during  the  meeting.  She  had  purposely  delayed  her  toilet 
lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  go  with,  the  others. 

Bellamy  had  fallen  in  with  her  scheme  without  a  sense 
of  guilt.  In  his  heart  he  was  loyal  to  the  girl.  He  would 
have  fought  as  hard  as  her  father  before  he  would  have 
let  any  harm  come  to  her.  Paul,  too,  knew  of  his  sister's 
little  deceits,  but  he  liked  Bellamy  more  than  any  young 
man  he  knew,  and  trusted  him  implicitly.  The  brother 
therefore  often  assisted  good-naturedly  with  their  plans. 
He  sympathised  with  his  sister's  lack  of  freedom,  often 
protesting  to  his  father  about  it. 

"Things  have  changed,  father,"  he  would  say,  "since 
you  and  mother  were  young.  A  girl  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  and  have  friends  and  meet  people  and  not  be 
treated  like  a  nun.  Bess  is  the  only  girl  in  Edenburg 
who  is  kept  in  all  the  time  and  forbidden  to  do  every- 
thing she  wants  to  do." 

And  Elijah  Bradshaw  had  answered:  "Customs  may 
have  changed,  but  what  is  right  never  changes.  It  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  have  more  or  less  freedom,  but  I 
won't  have  any  daughter  of  mine  running  around,  pick- 
ing up  false  ideals  and  losing  all  her  modesty.  .  .  .  Now 
go  on  about  your  business." 

As  Bellamy  turned  from  the  window,  Elizabeth  came 
running  down  the  stairs. 

"Hello,  Jack,"  she  called,  giving  him  her  hand.  "I 
came  pretty  near  not  seeing  you  to-night.  Mother  in- 
sisted that  I  go  \/ith  them.  ...  Mr.  Gleason  himself 
was  here." 

"Don't  /  know?"  Bellamy  laughed  back.  "I  waited 
ten  minutes  round  the  comer  till  I  saw  them  come  out\ 
I  thought  maybe  they  were  waiting  for  you  and  wouldn't 
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le»ve  without  yoa.  ...  I  was  awfully  glad  when  I  saw 
they  had  left  you  behind." 

"Wen,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  new  dress,"  the  girl 
explained,  "I'm  afraid  mother  would  have  gotten  angry 
and  suspected  something.  .  .  .  How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

She  turned  gaily  around  two  or  three  times,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  pose  like  the  models  she  had  seen  in  the 
fashion  shows. 

"Beautiful  I"  commented  Bellamy.    "You  are  beautiful 
to-night  ...  but  you  would  be  beautiful  in  anything." 
^^  "You  mustn't  talk  that  way,"  the  girl  admonished  him. 
"Not  even  mother  is  in  the  house  to-night.    Paul  is  our 
only  chaperon." 

"^e". »/  that's  the  case,  Bess,"  BeHamy  replied,  smil- 
ing, "I'll  just  think  how  beautiful  you  are— and  always 
are,  and  how  wonderful  you  are,  too,  and  how  sweet  you 
are.  You  can't  scold  me  if  I  don't  say  those  things,  can 
you?    So,  I'll  just  think  them  all  to  myself." 

The  girl  pretended  to  i)ay  no  attention  to  his  remarks 
or  to  take  him  seriously. 

"I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  go  to  that  old  meeting  to- 
night anyway.  I'd  love  to  sit  here  with  'ou  and  have 
you  read  to  me  and  tell  me  stories.  But  it's  no  use  wish- 
ing. If  I  didn't  go  to  the  meeting  father  would  be  back 
after  me  in  a  minute  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
Then  we  would  catch  it  I" 

Bellamy  looked  seriously  at  the  girl. 

"Would  you  really  like  to  sit  here  alone  with  me?" 
he  asked  tenderly. 

"Of  course,  I  would,"  she  answered  lightly.  "I  think 
you're  lots  more  interesting  than  Jimmy  Gleason." 

"Is  that  the  only  reason?"    The  young  man  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes. 
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"Why,  of  course,  silly  I"  She  tried  to  hide  her  em- 
barrassment, for  something  in  the  man's  eye*  made  her 
feel  uneasy.  "Why  otherwise  should  I  want  to  be  with 
you?" 

Bellamy  snrug8:ed  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

**Oh,  well,  I  guess  that's  as  good  a  reason  as  any. 
Anyway,  the  fact  remains  that  you'd  like  to  be  with 
me,  and  that's  consolation  enough  for  a  poor  reporter. 
However,  perhaps  we  can  arrange  to  be  together  to- 
morrow." 

The  girl's  face  brightened. 

"How,  Jack?"  she  asked,  not  trying  to  hide  her  eager- 
ness. "To-morrow's  a  holiday,  and  you  know  fatherll 
be  here  all  the  time.  It's  no  fun  with  him  around;  he'i 
such  a  grouch." 

"Well,  just  because  it's  a  holiday  is  the  reason  that 
maybe  we  can  be  together.  I'll  tell  you  what  the  plan 
is.  Arnold  Mac  —you've  often  heard  me  speak  of  him 
—has  a  new  machine,  a  little  touring  car  which  looks 
almost  like  a  real  automobile;  and  he  wants  to  initiate 
it  by  taking  us  out  to  the  Country  Qub— you  and  Paul 
and  me." 

"Oh,  wouldn't  that  be  lovely!"  the  giri  exclaimed.  "I 
really  think  if  Paul  went  with  us  mother  would  give  her 
permission,  and  if  she'd  consent  I  don't  think  father 
would  oDJect  ...  But  how  does  Mr.  Macy  know  about 
me?    I've  never  seen  him  in  my  life." 

Bellamy  smiled. 

"You're  all  that  I  talk  about  to  him— or  to  any  one 
else,  for  that  matter.  He  wants  very  much  to  meet 
you.  He's  an  awfully  nice  chap— I've  known  him  for 
years.  He  wa-  the  fellow  I  was  going  to  college  with 
once.    He  met  i'aul  the  other  nieht  and  maybe  that  gave 
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him  the  idea  about  asking  us.  .  .  .  What  do  you  say? 
WiU  you  go?" 

"Wm  II"  The  girl  clapped  her  hands  together  in 
anticipation.  Then  of  a  sudden  her  face  darkened.  "If 
only  mother  will  let  me.  .  .  .  Ill  tell  you  what  I'll  do— 
m  have  Paul  ask  her." 

She  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'Taull  Paul  I"  she  called.  "You  old  slow-coach! 
Jack's  down  here  waiting,  and  if  you  don't  hurry  father'll 
be  back  for  us.  .  .  .  And  anyway,"  she  added,  "I've  got 
something  most  important  to  ask  you ;  so  hurry  up." 

"I'm  coming,  sis,"  answered  a  voice  from  upstairs. 
"Hang  these  old  meetings,  anyway  I  I  wish  I  didn't 
have  to  go." 

In  a  moment  he  was  hurrying  downstairs,  pulling  an- 
grily at  his  cravat 

"If  I  didn't  have  to  dress  up  I  wouldn't  care  so  much. 
.  .  .  Hello,  Jack!"  he  greeted  Bellamy  with  a  friendly 
hand-shake.  "How  do  you  like  going  to  the  big  show 
every  night?" 

"Pirt  of  my  job,  old  man,"  the  reporter  answered,  in 
good  humour.  "At  any  rate,  I  get  paid  for  going.  .  .  . 
Now  listen,  Paul ;  I  want  you  and  Bess  to  convince  your 
parents  that  it  will  be  perfectly  proper  for  you  both  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  Country  Club  with  Arnold  Macy 
and  me  to-morrow.  We  can  have  a  good  time,  and 
there'll  be  plenty  of  old  snoops  out  there  who  will  act  as 
unofficial  chaperons  in  case  your  mother  has  any  objec- 
tion." 

"You  can  make  mother  let  us  go,  can't  you,  Paul?"  the 
girl  put  in  pleadingly.  "I  never  get  out  of  this  old  house 
to  see  anybody  or  have  any  fun." 

"Sure  I  will,  sis,"  her  brother  assured  her  seriously. 
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"And  if  mother  refuses  to  let  you  go.  111  threaten  to 
leave  home." 

"There,  there!"  laughed  BeUamy.  "Don't  take  it  so 
seriously  .  .  But  really  I  don't  sec  what  harm  there 
could  be.  * 

"WeU,  it  makes  me  sore  the  way  they  treat  Bess." 
Paul  went  into  the  hallway  and  got  his  hat.  "But  we'd 
better  hurry  now  or  father  will  lock  us  both  up  in  our 
rooms  for  six  months,  and  then  we  won't  go  anywhere. 
...  It  makes  me  sore,  I  tell  you !" 

As  they  went  out  Bellamy  took  the  girl's  hand  and 
pressed  it  tenderly,  and  she  returned  the  pressure,  so 
that  all  that  evening  during  Gleason's  sermon,  he  knew 
that  the  speaker  was  wrong-that  Heaven,  in  fact,  was 
on  earth.  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BITTERNESS  OF  FATHER-LOVE 

THE  next  morning  Arnold  Macy  and  Bellamy  called 
at  the  Bradshaws'.  Elizabeth  had  telephoned 
earlier, that  her  mother  had  given  permission  for  her 
and  Paul  to  go  on  the  proposed  trip.  During  the  night 
the  Indian  Summer  had  made  its  arrival.  Warm,  gentle 
breezes  stirred  along  Edenburg's  streets.  The  sky  was 
ulmost  cloudless,  and  the  sunshine  was  mellow  and  pleas- 
ant. The  autumn  leaves  were  ablaze  with  red  and  yel- 
low. 

"What  a  wonderful  day  for  a  ride!"  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed happily  as  she  settled  herself  in  the  rear  seat  with 
Bellamy,  while  Paul  sat  in  front  next  to  Macy. 

"The  day  would  make  no  difference,"  Bellamy  told 
her  tenderly,  so  that  the  others  could  not  hear.  "Any  day 
would  be  wonderful  with  you." 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  but  turned  her  head  away. 
After  Bellamy  had  left  her  the  night  before  she  had 
remembered  his  words,  and  they  had  affected  her 
strangely.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  self-conscious 
v/ith  him.  When  he  spoke  as  he  had  just  done  it  made 
her  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease.  Yet  she  would  not 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

They  were  soon  in  the  country  beyond  the  straggling 
houses  of  the  city's  suburbs.    The  hills  loomed  before 
them  like  red  l>anks  of  flame,  and  there  was  just  enough 
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crispness  in  the  air  to  be  ir  Igorating.    Withal  the  decay 

ness  which  she  hked.  for  it  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of 
t«jderness  toward  Bellamy.    Even  now  she  did  not  Sow 

l^t  1^"  u  r'  ""^  '^'  ^^^  unconscious  that  the 
great  emotion  had  entered  her  heart  There  was  oer- 
haps  too  much  familiarity  in  their  relationship. '  She 
had  laiown  hun  toe  long;  the  growth  of  her  love  had 
been  too  gradual  for  her  to  realise  it  fully  It  kcfced 
tiie  novelty  of  a  sudden  and  tempestuous  courtship^^ 

L  birJ'"^  "?"*"  ^r  ~"**"*'  ""^  "^^  ^'^^o^  she  felt 
^s^n^f  r'^  ^'°"  ^^'  ^**"*^  ""^  ^'^  «"der  the  super- 
vision  of  her  parents,  added  to  this  contentment.    ToSy 
she  was  at  peace  with  the  world. 
Jor  nearly  two  hours  they  drove  about  the  hills,  on  t'le 

nf^n;       r^!'  T'  '^'  """""^^^^  ^^^«'  ^Jong  yellow 
meadows  beside  the  deep  green  river,  through  knes  oT 
overhanging  trees.    Elizabeth  and  Bellamy  talked  Httlc 
Al   words  seemed  inadequate  to  express'ihe  mag^Tof 
her  emotions.     Sometimes  when  a  beautiful  vista  of 

to  raTr'  "^frr  '"^r'  ^'^  ^°"^^  -» ^«  ~n 

brieflv  On.!  TM^"^  ^*  »'  wJth  her  and  comment 
bnefly  Once,  when  they  were  passing  along  a  predoice 
over  the  river,  she  drew  back  a  little  in  frUt^sXt 
her  body  was  close  against  his.  Bellamy's  ai^wl 
about  her  protectingly,  and  she  accepted  his  actbn  as  a 
natural  thing,  and  did  not  object    When  the  precipce 

she  ^"\T"^  f '  ^""^  ^"^'^y  *^^y-    During^the  ?rip 
she  reached  out  from  time  to  time  and  broke  off  littie 

^^^V^Z!^  -^^  ^^  ^-  -^ourful 
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"I  am  so  happy  to-day  1"  she  breathed  gently,  as  they 
turned  into  the  long  gravel  roadway  which  led  through 

the  Qub  grounds.  .    .      .    u-       i^ 

Bellamy  looked  at  her,  seriously  wondermg  to  himsell 
how  far  he  might  be  responsible  for  her  happmess.  He 
loved  the  girl  deeply,  and  that  love  had  become  a  vital 
and  accepted  factor  of  his  life.  Not  once  had  he  let 
himself  think  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  also,  for  the 
thought  would  have  pained  him  too  profoundly.  As  he 
looked  at  her  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
never  spoken  to  her  of  his  love,  and  he  resolved  that, 
before  the  day  was  over,  he  would  tell  her  everythmg— 
all  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  machine  drew  up  suddenly  and  Macy  leaped  out, 
apologising  for  his  inexpertness  as  a  driver 

"I'll  warrant  I  have  bumped  you  people  frightfully! 
His  tone  was  pleasant,  a  little  too  pleasant ;  but  there  was 
in  his  manner  that  assurance  which  was  one  of  his  chief 
attractions  with  everybody  he  met. 

He  was  a  handsome  man  and  dressed  m  good  taste. 
He  had  about  him  a  Continental  air  and  a  distinction 
which  made  him  conspicuous  even  among  the  better  class 
of  young  men  in  Edenburg.    His  eyes  were  grey  and  in- 
different.  His  features  were  regular,  and  there  was  a  cleft 
in  his  oval  chin.   His  h?'r  was  very  dark  and  always  care- 
fully combed.    He  wore  a  slender  moustache  which  was 
always  kept  carefully  waxed,  giving  him  a  nonchalant 
and  somewhat  rakish  appearance.   He  was  well-nformed, 
quick  at  repartee,  genial,  and,  at  times,  bnlhant  m  his 
speech     He  had  a  decidedly  cosmopolitan  bearing,  was 
plausible  and  convincing,  and  adjusted  himself  nicely  m 
any  gathering  in  which  he  found  himself. 
At  first  Elizabeth  Bradshaw  had  paid  but  Uttle  atten- 
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«m  to  hto  «ciire  and  content  in  her  Bang  for  Bdhmr; 

«tf  g.™g  hun  mo,t  of  her  interest  He  e«ily  domi- 
.Ti,  «)"vers.tK)n  bj,  talldng  of  thfag,  with  #hich 
fteoAen  we«  unfamilUr.    He  .poke  ofthe  dtterf 

ton»  abroad,  and  painting  glowing  pictures  of  the  little 
out^f-  he-way  place,  in  Eurepe.  hI  compared  Z  ^ 
toenul  cnstom,  ^th  tho«  of  America.  «,d  alwa^th^ 

^M? J?l"^"°  '  ■"*  f«P«««tion  for  the  Ln^ 
of  h,s  birth.    He  wa,  an  fat.««ing  talker  and  «enS 

^nTtir"      "^  *'  *^  '""■  "^  <^  *«^ 

P^ri^  '«  "5  "?"  *:•  ?"*"  ""  *»  '*»»««  "<>  charm  of 
.1^^  .»^.''l>'<?«i  «h«  attraction,  of  S«nt-G«rmam  in 

^M  of  «j.  httle  boats  that  went  down  the  S^ 
«ro™g  p,cn,ckers  to  the  qnamt  reMaurant.  m  the  cai- 

uZ!^  ",T'  °/  *•  r!"'=°'»^«<'  bazars  aboS  the 
w^Jh  J^  '  M-  t  ''^'""  "  *'  Laxembouig  mottled 
with  the  mihng  boats  of  children,  of  the  reckle^^ 
care-free  «nd«,t  Ufe  of  Mon.pa;nassI   of^.^,:^ 

S:  X'^f^'^r."^'^'  "  ^  ^-^'  old  book- 

liabeth  Bradshaw  listened  intently,  fascinated  bv  his 

the  wh,le  she  was  comparing  his  descriptions  of  Paris 

fa«er  and  a  «nsh  of  joyous  excitement  c«ne  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  looked  f^^vard  with  glad  ^.tidpaton  to 
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that  day— somewhere  in  the  nebulous  future— when  she 
herself  would  see  and  be  part  of  the  life  which  Macy 
limned. 

She  asked  him  many  questions  of  Europe,  about 
Vienna  and  Berlin  and  London.  He  answered  her  readily 
and  enthusiastically,  aware  that  his  words  were  thrilling 
her  and  that  he  had  caught  her  in  the  mesh  of  hb  vivid 
descriptions.  He  painted  pictures  for  her  of  the  dance 
carnivals  of  Vienna,  of  the  mask  balls  and  the  flower 
parades  during  "Faschingzeit,"  and  of  the  many  pleas- 
ures in  the  Kaiscrgarten  during  the  summer  evenings. 
He  related  how  in  the  early  mornings  the  German  re- 
cruits in  their  new  uniforms  came  out  to  parade  over 
the  dewy  lawns  in  the  Englishergarten  and  of  breakfast 
under  the  trees.  And  when  she  asked  him  about  Berlin, 
he  told  her  of  the  extravagant  beauties  of  the  "Palais 
de  Danse,"  of  the  parades  along  Unter  den  Linden,  and 
of  the  wonderful  drives  among  the  trees  and  monuments 
in  the  Tiergarten. 

And  all  the  while  the  girl  was  becoming  more  and  more 
enthralled.  Her  present  life  for  the  moment  appeared  to 
her  cramped  and  unlovely.  She  had  a  sudden  intense 
longing  to  get  away  from  it  all,  to  go  to  these  cities  of 
which  she  had  heard,  to  forget  that  there  ever  was  such 
a  place  as  Edenburg— Edenburg  with  its  paltry  parks, 
its  uninviting  streets,  its  narrowness  and  gossiping,  its 
deep  concern  with  things  which  did  not  seem  of  matter, 
its  lack  of  charm  and  its  petty  ways  and  habits. 

During  the  luncheon  Bellamy  had  said  little.  He  him- 
self had  been  mterested  in  Macy's  talk,  but  he  had  seen 
its  effect  upon  the  girl  and  he  was  not  altogether  pleased. 
He  knew  he  was  not  Macy's  equal  in  point  of  physical 
attractiveness,  and  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
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hdced  the  suavity  of  manner  which  characterised  the 
other.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  narrowness  of  his 
own  hfe,  as  compared  with  that  of  Macy's,  had  its  effect 
upon  hun.  He  did  not  resent  Macy's  presence  personally; 
he  liked  the  man.  But  he  felt  that  a  dangerous  element 
had  temporarily  entered  into  his  relationship  with  the 
prl-«n  element  which  might  influence  her  when  he 
should  tell  her  of  his  love. 

He  had  made  his  resolve,  however,  and  that  after- 
noon as  they  walked  along  the  shaded  hedges  around  the 
Club  House  he  had  an  opportunity.  Paul  and  Macy 
had  diveiged  from  the  path  to  reconnoitre  among  the 
burrs  beneath  an  old  chestnut  tree.  Bellamy  put  his 
hand  on  the  girl's  arm  and  drew  her  around  so  that  she 
faced  hmi. 

"Bess,"  he  began  tenderly,  but  with  determination,  *•! 
want  you  to  marry  me.  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to 
tell  you  before  to-day,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  could  wait  no 
tonger.  .  .  .  You  do  care  for  me,  don't  you?" 

A  perplexed  look  came  into  the  giri's  face,  as  if  she 

had  not  altogether  understood  the  import  of  his  words. 

It  will  mean,"  the  young  man  went  on,  "that  we  will 

always  be  together,  that  we  won't  have  to  wait  to  see 

each  other,  and  plot  and  plan  as  we  do  now Maybe 

you  have  never  thought  of  me  in  just  the  way  I  have  of 
you,  but  I  will  make  you  happy,  dear  child.  Ill  take 
care  of  you  and  look  after  you.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  may  I  go 
to  your  father  to-morrow  and  tell  him  that  I  love 
you?" 

Something  caught  in  the  ,frl's  throat.  His  words  had 
mspired  her  with  fear.  And  yet  the  realisation  slowly 
came  to  her  that  she  had  always  been  waiting  for  him 
to  say  just  the  thing  he  had.   Even  now  she  did  not  k)ok 
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upon  his  reqnett  altogether  with  seriouiness,  nor  did  she 
stop  to  consider  the  tremendous  importance  which  his 
words  carried.  She  only  knew  that  she  would  like  to  be 
with  him  always. 

"If  you  really  want  me,  Jack,"  she  answered  tenderly, 
and  her  eyes  dropped  before  his,  "you  can  have  me." 

Bellamy  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  had  not  the 
others  joined  them  at  that  moment 

The  afternoon  was  well  along  and  Macy  asked :  "Shall 
we  drive  back  now  ?  We  can  take  a  long  detour  through 
the  Arden  Woods,  and  that  will  just  get  us  home  before 
dark." 

The  others  agreed  and  they  turned  their  stq>s  back  to 
the  Qub  House. 

"Won't  you  let  Miss  Bradshaw  sit  in  front  with  me?*' 
Macy  asked  pleaaantly  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
the  machine.  "It's  only  fair,  you  know,  Bellamy.  You 
had  her  cxuapaxxy  all  Ae  way  out." 

Bellamy,  secure  and  happy  in  his  love  and  the  girl's 
pnmnse,  agreed  pleasantly.  In  another  minute  they  were 
on  their  way  homt. 

During  the  ride  Maqr  naked  Elizabeth  if  he  might  call 
that  evening.  She  wanted  to  hear  more  of  his  stories 
about  Europe  and  of  ^tut  great  pageant  of  splendid  life 
in  which  she  had  never  shared ;  so  she  told  him  he  might 
come,  and  in  her  consent  was  no  sense  of  disloyalty  to> 
ward  the  man  to  whom  die  had  plighted  her  troth.  Her 
permission  had  been  given  simply  and  spontaneously. 

Macy  came  early  that  night.  Elijah  Bradshaw  and 
his  wife  had  driven  to  Judge  Bascomb's  for  dinner,  and 
when  Macy  arrived  they  had  not  yet  returned. 

"Ifs  good  of  yoa  to  let  me  come,"  Macy  said  easily/ 
B»  he  sat  down  near  the  gid.    "Do  you  know,.  I  realfy 
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fed  jetlons  of  the  fact  that  BeOaov  hM  taawn  you  to 
owch  longer  than  I  have." 

His  words  and  manner  confused  her.  bnt  she  answered 
pkasanUy:  "I  really  feel  as  if  I  had  known  yon  ever 
•o  long.    I  have  heard  Jack  speak  of  you  so  often 

And  my  brother  likes  you  too.    So  you  see,  we  are  not 
exactly^-strangers." 

"I  have  known  Bellamy  a  good  many  years,"  Macy 
returned.  Then  he  kwked  at  her  in  mock  concern.  "I 
h<^  his  reports  have  been  favourable." 

"You  know  they  have,  or  he  wouUn't  have  introdueed 
you  to  me  to-day.    He  likes  you  very  much  " 

"I  am  glad  of  that"  Macy  drew  a  Httle  nearer  to  her 
and  leen«]  forward.  "Particularly  if  his  opinion  it 
Wcely  to  be  endorsed  by  those  to  whom  he  gives  it" 

Elizabeth  smiled  reassuringly.  "I  have  heard  father 
■^,  <»'  yo«  ^'   You  do  some  business  with  him,  don't 

"I  sell  hrni  bonds  occasionally,"  the  man  toM  her. 
That  is,    he  added  with  a  laugh,  "I  try  to  sell  him 
tJonds Tell  me— what  does  he  think  of  me?" 

twit*  f/l  '?^'f  "°^'  ^''^^^'  >pp™^  o^  yo«.  I 

tnrnk.  If  he  didn  t  you  can  rest  assured  he  would  have 
said  w,  for  father-weU,  you  know  what  fathers  are. 
•  .  .  He  s  not  as  broad-minded  as  Pari." 

"1  know  what  you  mean."  Macy  leaned  back  and  pot 
his  hands  m  his  pockets.  "You  mean  that  if  he  likes  me 
ne  IS  very  successful  in  concealing  it." 

TTie  girl  was  obviously  a  Uttle  embarrassed.     "Oh. 

hardly  that,  Mr.  Macy."  ' 

After  a  brief  silence  the  man  looked  at  her  serious^. 

and  his  tone  changed  as  he  asked:    "And  now  that  we 

are  on  the  subject,  what  do  you  think?" 
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The  girl  felt  the  instinct  of  evasion.    "Of  whatr 

**Of  me."    Macy's  voice  was  very  low. 

The  firl  knew  that  b  some  way  she  was  being  led  onto 
dangerous  ground,  and  intuitively,  she  extricated  herself 
by  hitting  and  talking  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"Surely  you  can't  expect  me  to  make  up  my  mind  in 
a  minute  about  anything  to  very,  vcfy  isnportant,"  she 
relied. 

The  man  refused  to  meet  her  mood. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  ahnost  indifferently.  "First  im- 
presskxis  are  always  the  safest" 

Elizabeth  was  piqued,  but  she  did  not  know  just  why 
she  should  have  felt  so.  After  a  moment  she  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice:  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you, 
reafly?" 

Macy  simulated  an  air  of  martyrdom. 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  he  replied  tragically,  "my  head  is  bowed 
to  receive  the  blow." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  the  girl  told  him,  "because— I  like 
you  very  much  .  .  .  that  is,  I  think  I  do.  .  .  .  You  see 
I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  Jack's  judgment." 

Macy  arose  quickly.  "If  you  like  me,  then  suppose 
you  prove  it  by  going  with  me  to  the  theatre  to-night?" 

"I'd  love  to,  but  I  couldn't  dream  of  it,"  the  girl  an- 
swered at  once.  "With  this  great  moral  upheaval  in 
town,  the  theatre  is  out  of  the  question." 

Macy  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  moral  upheaval — I  had  forgotten  that. 
It's  really  too  bad,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry.  But  this  man 
Gleason  is  certainly  a  wonder.  They  say  he  cleaned  up  a 
cool  fifty  thousand  in  his  last  town."  He  turned  and 
laughed  lightly.    "That  goes  far  ahead  of  selling  bonds." 

"Shh !"  warned  the  girl,  holding  up  her  finger.  "You 
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^''J?.  '***""*«*'  y^-^  ^ay  thtt.   He  is  the  Chairman 

of  the  Cituens'  Committee.    It  was  father  who  brouffht 

Mr  Gleason  to  town.    He  thinks  the  sun  rises  and  Tets 

In  Jm:jny  Gleason." 

/•Welf,  I  guess  it  does,"  Macy  commented  indifferently. 
He  certam  y  stirs  them  up  in  every  town I'm 

really  awfully  sorry  about  the  show.    You  see.  I  am 

leaving  town  at  the  end  of  the  week." 
Elizabeth  did  not  understand  why  she  should  feel  » 

P«ng  of  disappointment  when  Macy  told  her  this.    She 
knew  mstinctively  that  she  must  not  let  him  discover  the 

fart  that  she  cared  and  she  forced  herself  to  say  lighUy ; 

Can  t  even  Mr.  Gleason  keep  you  here?"        '  ^     ' 
Macy  came  very  dose  to  her  and  put  his  hand  Ughtly 
on  her  shoulder.    She  wanted  to  draw  away  f rom  hinL 
out  an  expression  in  his  eyes  held  her. 

"If  I  stay,"  he  said  very  slowly  and  eamestlv  "it 
wouldn't  be  Gleason  who  would  keep  me." 

The  intimation  in  his  words  made  her  subtly  hapw. 
and  yet  she  welcomed  her  brother's  entrance  intiTthe 
room  at  that  moment. 

"B^'S.*""?.^'  ^""^*'  ^"  *"^'  "»*»  ^^d  pleasantly: 
Bradshaw,  Ive  just  been  trying  to  induce  your  sister 
to  go  with  me  to  the  theatre." 

an?^^*  ^*'/"  *i*  f  ^"^  '^^'  '^  y*»"  ^^t  to  s««  dad 
any  more  bonds,"  Paul  warned  him  dryly 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Elizabeth,  "if  we  can't  «>  we 
can  at  least  l«ve  a  little  music  her^.  .  .  .  Pa^stS  Z 
phonograph,  like  a  good  boy."  h    uxnm^ 

Her  brother  went  to  the  machine  which  stood  in  the 
^eZ\""i  1"?^  '''  P"'  ^"  *^^  «"'  '--rd  which 

Macy  held  out  his  arms. 
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"Shan  wer  he  aslnd. 

The  girl  nodded  her  tpprovwl  Withoirt  a  word  thejr 
bcgftn  dandnf . 

They  had  scarcely  coomenced  when  the  front  door 
opened  and  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bradshaw  entered. 

"Bessie  r*  excla«ncd  her  father. 

The  girU  a  Kctle  flushed,  turned  quickly.  "Motl^r, 
this  is  Mr.  Maqr.  .  .  .  Father,  you  know  Mr.  Macy,  I 
believe?" 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  ackirawledged  the  introduction  i^eas- 
antly ;  but  Elijah  Bradshaw  stiffened  perceptibly  and  said 
merely,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Macy,"  without  offering 
his  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  goii^"  Macy  said  with  a  dig- 
nified smile. 

When  he  had  departed  Bradshaw  turned  angrily  to  his 
dftufl^ter.    "Turn  off  that  everlasting  machine." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  then  asked :  "Why  did  you  act 
tfaitt  way  to  Mr.  Macy,  father?  I  think  he  is  very  nice, 
and  you  yourself  have  spdcen  of  him  to  us." 

"Because  I  do  business  with  him,  does  that  give  him 
the  right  to  call  on  you  here?"  Elijah  Bradshaw  asked 
irritably.  "I  will  tell  him  to  confine  hb  affairs  with  this 
family  to  me  at  my  office." 

"Why  are  you  so  hard  on  Bess?"  his  wife  asked  him. 

"It  seems  as  if  you  go  against  me  in  everything,  Mar- 
tha." Bradshaw  sat  down  at  his  desk.  "Who  is  this 
Macy,  anyway?"  he  continued.  "He  may  be  married  for 
aU  I  laiow." 

Elizabeth  went  over  to  her  father  and  put  her  arms 
round  him  tenderty.    "Dad,  you  are  cross  to-ni^t" 

Bradshaw  seemed  not  to  be  affected  by  his  daughter's: 
devotion. 
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j;N«ie  of  that  now,"  he  said  peremptorily,  taking  her 
•mu  from  about  hii  rfiouJders.  "I  know  the  world  ^nd 
you  don  t,  my  child.  I've  seen  Mary's  kind  before,  and 
1  don  t  want  him  here  again.  .  .  .  That's  final" 
^^^^^^^^  Crossing  the  room,  she  sat  down  by 
"That's  always  the  way  of  it,"  she  complained.   "Here 

IZ: i^u'  I?*!.!?  ***'"  *^"  "^  ^  •"**  ^*y  o«*-    Some- 
tunes  I  thmk  I U  go  crazy  with  the  loneliness  of  it  Other 

girls  go  out  and  have  fmi,  but  here  I  have  to  stay.   I  wish 

I  could  go  away-to  Europe,  or  somew'  .re.    I  might 

as  well  be  m  Sing  Sing  as  to  be  here,    i  might  better 

b^ere.  for  there  are  lots  of  intererting  young  men 

EUjah  Bradshaw  glanced  at  his  daughter  but  did  not 
answer.    He  had  had  scenes  like  this  before,  and  his 

^!!;^*  l*!  **"*?* '^*°**^«"«*-    So  to-night 
^in  ™  "^^""^  *°  *"°'*  **  'P'^'*  ^ 

«„f  if;^"  .^^  f  "*'  P^^  "P  *  newspaper  from  the  tabte 
and  held  it  in  front  of  her  ostentatiously. 

J'nv^yUeasfml   Jimmy  Gleason  I"  she  went  on  f  ret- 

t"^  /       .  nhmg  in  the  papers  but  sermons How 

-  y    r.cnuvl      Her  tone  was  mocking  and  sarcastic 

.<-mon  -or  to-night:    Touble-Crossing  the  Devil  I'" 

Tntr  ^ae  read  aloud,  imitating  Gleason's  manner:    "  'AM 

«o«.h«M?w"*i'"«"^«^*°P««*-    I'U  give  you 
enough  Hell  before  I  am  through." 

Bradshaw  struck  his  desk  with  his  fist.    "Elizabeth!" 
sweetir  ''^^''^  ^'"*'"'  "^^  ''""°"'"  ^^  ^^  "P"*^ 

«J!Sl!f'J^°"t'*  '^  '\^  '^^  *P'^^"  ^^h^^  com- 
manded  sternly.    He  gkn.  ,d  at  the  ctock.    "It's  nearly 
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eight,'*  he  said.    "You  had  better  get  i-eady.    You  will 
go  to  the  Tabernacle  with  your  mother  to-night.    Un- 
fortunately, I  have  to  stay  here  and  work." 
Elizabeth  aros?  and  left  the  room  resignedly. 
"Come  on,  mother,"  she  said  aflFectionately  to  the 
older  woman.    "Father  is  as  cross  as  an  old  bear." 

During  the  little  scene  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
father,  Pkul  had  been  standing  at  the  window,  frowning 
angrily.  His  sympathies  were  all  with  his  sister.  When 
she  and  the  mother  had  gone  upstairs  he  walked  down 
to  his  father's  desk. 

"And  how  about  mer^'  he  asked,  in  a  surly  voice. 
"Have  I  got  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle  again  to-night?" 

Elijah  Bradshaw  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  re- 
garded the  young  man  fixedly. 

"Paul,  what  has  come  into  you  two  children  ?"  he  asked 
in  pained  anger.  "Haven't  I  done  everything  I  knew 
how  for  you  and  Bess  ?  I've  worked  ai:  Tiy  Kfe  for  you. 
I  have  built  up  a  position  for  you.  I  think  of  your  wel- 
fare first  and  foremost.  But  what  thanks  do  I  get  for 
it?  .  .  .  You  combat  me  and  find  fault  constantly.  You 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  your  worst  enemy."  He  brought 
his  hand  down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  "But  it's  going 
to  end  here  and  now.  I  am  going  to  run  things  the  way 
I  want  to  in  my  own  home.  I  know  what's  best  for  you 
and  I'm  going  to  see  that  you  act  accordingly.  Heaven 
knows  you  are  treated  leniently  enough.  Half  the  time 
I  don't  know  where  you  are.  Before  Gleason  came  to 
town  neither  I  nor  your  mother  knew  where  you  spent 
your  evenings." 
He  leaned  forward. 

"Now,  listen  to  me.    You  are  going  to  the  Tabernacle 
to-night,  and  you're  going  every  night  that  Gleason's  in 
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town.    No  arguments  will  help  you.    Here  I've  devoted 

ZTT.u^  "^  .*^*  '^^  ^""^  "y  ™>"«y  to  P«»Wng  tor- 
ward  this  work  of  reform,  and  what  will  people  say  when 
my  own  children  don't  take  enough  int^t  in  ft^^ 
to  attend  the  meetings?  Do  you  think  I  will  p-mit  you 
or  Bessie  to  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me?" 

Paul  scowled  and  folded  his  arms. 

"I  have  been  to  these  meetings  often  enough  to  save 
your  reputation,"  he  answered  ironically.     "I've  been 

every  night  for  four  nights,  and  I  think " 

j^^«*^^    *~8«    and    faced    his    son    across    the 

"No  matter  what  you  think,  young  man :  you're  going 
just  the  same    You  know  I  can't  go  to-night.    Already 

wi^-5'  .  '^/  *^"''  ^  »*  ^°"^**  ^  a  nice  thing 
mdced  if  my  family  wasn't  represented."  He  sat  doMm 
agam  m  his  chair.  "I  suppose  your  mind  is  on  that 
burlesque  show  that's  playing  here  now.  But  I  thank 
God  for  your  sake  that  this  city  ir  in  for  a  moral  house- 
cleanmg.  Every  father  in  Edenburg  should  be  glad  for 
his  son  8  sake.  In  two  weeks  there  won't  be  a  remnant 
of  the  vice  district  left." 

Paul  looked  past  his  father  and  sighed  wearily.    The 
older  man  scrutinised  him  for  a  moment 

"I  hope,  my  boy/'  he  said,  in  a  severe  tone,  "that  you 
have  never  been  guilty  of  going  down  there." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  protest,  but  Elijah  Brad- 
shaw  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Don't  answer  me."  he  said.  "Whether  you  went  or 
not  you'd  say  you  didn't.  ...  At  any  rate,  I  hoj^you 
have  more  respect  for  your  mother  and  sister.  No  faier 
IS  sure  of  his  children.    He  hopes,  but  he  isn't  sure!     . 
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Here  come  joarinothervndiisterimw.  Get  your  hat  and 
go  with  them  to  the  Tabemade." 

"Very  well,"  the  yomig  man  answered  indiflPerently. 

He  joined  the  others  at  the  door  and  went  out  with 
them. 

EHjah  Bradshaw  was  left  akme.  He  worked  for  a 
moment,  then  rang  for  Otto. 

"Put  out  the  lights  in  the  hall,"  he  ordered.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  disturbed.  I'm  not  at  home  to  any  one— 
you  understand?  .  .  .  You  may  go  now." 

He  moved  the  desk  lamp  nearer  him.  It  was  the  only 
light  in  his  room.  He  drew  in  front  of  him  the  state- 
ment he  was  preparing  for  the  newspapers.  He  wrote 
steadily  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  put  his  pen  aside 
and  held  what  he  had  written  nearer  to  the  light.  He 
was  evidently  pleased  with  it,  for  a  look  of  satisfaction 
came  into  his  face. 

He  b<^  reading  It  atoud :  *'  Tn  spite  of  the  silly  sen- 
tmientality  that  prevails  in  certain  quarters,  these  women 
who  ply  their  unspeakable  trade  must  be  shown  no  pity. 
They  have  forfeited  aU  r^t  to  human  syn^thy.  One 
and  all,  they  must  be  driven  from  the  city— ruthlessly, 
remorselessly,  as  we  would  drive  from  our  dooryards  a 
pestilential  criminal  who  sought  to  do  us  bodily  harm.  It 
is  not  pertinent  to  say  that  misfortune  drove  them  to 
this,  or  poverty,  or  betrayed  k)ve,  or  a  predisposition 
passed  down  from  immoral  parents.  We  have  to  deal 
with  effects,  not  with  causes.  And  I  seriously  mistrust 
>f  any  of  these  alleged  causes  may  be  substantiated  in 
fact.  Our  misfortunes  are  all  of  our  own  making.  Pov- 
erty is  a  disease  bred  by  laziness;  "betrayed  love"  is  a 
nfckname  for  lust,  and  "predisposition"  is  a  cowardly 
excuse  for  hiding  our  own  crimes  behind  the  tombstones 
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of  our  ancestors.    And  so  we  call  upon  the  o«dals  of 
^  City  to  do  their  full  duty~not  ^rely  toik^ up 
these  houses  of  infamy,  but  to  see  to  it  that  their  inmates 
Aese  women  with  the  scarlet  letters  on  their  breasts,  are 
banished  forever  from  the  community 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID  NOT  SMILE 

A  LTHOUGH  there  had  been  no  sound  in  the  house 
•*  *•  other  than  his  voice,  Elijah  Bradshaw  all  at  once 
became  conscious  of  a  presence  in  the  room.  He  ceased 
reading  and  raised  his  eyes  guardedly. 

Before  him  stood  the  dim  figure  of  a  woman. 

For  a  moment  he  was  too  astonished  and  too  angry 
to  speak.  He  had  made  it  explicit  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  and  here  some  one  had  found  her  way  not  only 
into  his  house  but  into  his  very  study.  He  was  startled 
too  at  the  unusualness  of  the  event;  for  even  his  closest 
friends  were  never  ushered  into  his  room  without  first 
being  announced.  There  was  something  strange  and  ir- 
regular and  sinister  in  the  appearance  of  the  silent  wo- 
man facing  him  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  room. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  somewhere  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty.  Her  face  was  cahn  and  divinely  peace- 
ful She  had  a  wistful,  ahnost  sad  expression  in  her 
eyes,  suggestive  of  mysterious  depths.  World-old  trag- 
edy and  compassion  were  written  on  her  features,  which 
resembled  the  portraits  by  which  the  old  masters  depicted 
the  Magdalene.  She  had  the  appearance  of  belonging 
to  another  world  and  age.  She  was  pale,  and  on  her 
cheeks  was  a  touch  of  rouge  which  harmonised  illy  with 
the  softness  and  tenderness  of  her  look.  Her  limpid, 
exotic  eyes  were  set  well  apart;  her  nose  was  straight 
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and  sensitive,  her  mouth  exquisitely  modelled.  She  stood 
erec^  poised  gracefully. 

About  her  was  a  black  mantle  of  many  folds  which 
reached  the  ground.  Its  hooded  cloak  had  partly  fallen 
back  from  her  forehead,  revealing  a  mass  of  dull  bronze 
hair.  Her  hands  were  bare  and  hung  passively  at  her  side. 
They  were  graceful  hands,  white  and  conical,  and  they 
showed  no  signs  of  having  laboured  at  even  the  ordinaiy 
tasks  of  hfe.  There  was  a  certain  archaic  mystery  in  her 
bearing,  an  almost  esoteric  aloofness,  as  though  she  had 
looked  on  at  the  sad  struggle  of  life  throughout  aU  the 
centuries  and  had  shared  the  world's  sorrows.  . 

After  Elijah  Bradshaw's  first  wave  of  bewilderment 

had  subsided  he  summoned  his  speech  and  asked :   "Who 
are  you?" 

The  woman  waited  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute.  Then 
her  hps  parted  slowly  and  she  replied  in  an  even,  rich 
voice,  at  once  dignified  and  humble :    "A  Woman  " 

Bradshaw  now  had  himself  in  hand.  He  sat  upright 
and  frowned  impatiently. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that,"  he  remarked  hastily.  "But 
who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  Woman's  composure  remained  inviolate. 
««;^^*"!r^'    '^^^'^  ^*'  ^  suggestion  of  a  mirthless 
^tter  r        *^™*"        ^**"  "'°"*^'    "^^*'  **°*'  ^^ 
Her  complacency  and  coolness  had  now  angered  the 
man     When  he  spoke  again  it  was  with  acerbity. 

You  needn't  tell  me  if  you  don't  want  to.    In  fact  I 
don  t  care  to  know  it  .  .  .  But  how  did  you  get  'in 

The  grotesque  singularity  of  the  situation  came  to  him 
ail  at  once,  and  he  made  a  move  to  ring  for  the  servant. 
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The  Wonum  iteppcd  towird  Mm  impulsively  and  put 
up  her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  protestation. 

''Pleaie  dont  do  that»"  she  pleaded.    "Ill  go." 

As  she  spoke  she  wavered  slightly  like  one  who  has 
been  overcome  by  weakness,  and  steadied  herself  on  the 
edge  of  tiie  desk. 

"I  thought— 'perhaps—you  might  hdp  me,"  she  added. 

Bradshaw  did  not  ring  the  bdl.  He  checked  himself, 
although  he  did  not  know  exactly  'why,  for  he  had  fully 
intended  to  have  Otto  show  the  intruder  out  He  now 
kwked  at  her  curiously.    His  fears  had  been  dissipated. 

"What  made  you  think  I  could  he^  you?"  he  asked 
irascibly.  "Why  did  you  come  to  me?  .  .  .  How  can  I 
hdp  you?" 

The  Woman  raised  her  head  wearily.  "You  can  he^ 
me  to  get  employment,  perhaps. ' 

At  her  words,  the  man  sat  bade  in  his  chair,  smiling 
at  hb  visitor's  unusual  manner  in  applying  for  work. 
He  was  irritated  at  the  thought  of  her  disturbing  him  in 
this  manner,  but  realising  she  must  be  desperate  to  have 
broken  into  his  house  for  such  an  object,  he  softened  his 
tone  a  little,  although  even  now  when  he  spoke  he  was 
stem  and  businesslike. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  can  give  yon  something  to  do.  But 
this  is  no  time  or  place  to  apply  for  work.  Go  to  my 
store  to-morrow  and  if  you  can  convince  my  Superin- 
tendent that  you  are  willing  and  honest " 

The  Woman  emitted  a  hollow  laugh. 

"So  that's  your  answer,  is  it?"  She  looked  at  him  with 
ironical  amusement.    "I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that." 

The  other  did  not  understand  and  answered  her  with 
an  air  of  finality.  "Very  wdl.  If  you  can't  do  that,  that 
ends  it." 
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But  the  Wooui  made  no  motfoa  to  go. 
^^^^'^^protomdtypuukd.   "Aren't  yon  win- 

"Oh,  yes/'  she  said  wearily.   "I  am  wiDing  enough,  but 
I  could  never  work  in  your  store.    I  must  haveT  ^ce 

notsopubhc.    You  see,  what  you  suggest  would  be  out 
of  the  question." 

Bradshaw  arose  angrily.    «No,  I  don't  seel   What  do 
you  meanr^ 

*•!  mean  that  I  am  too  well  known.   I  would  be  recor- 
msed  and  that  would  make  it  hard  for  both  of  us 
Oh,  .t  wouldn't  do  I"    She  kx,ked  aromKi  her.    "Now'a 
place  here— m  your  home.  .  .  .** 

The  nmn  had  decided  that  she  was  a  crank.    He  had 

nomtentKm  of  prolonging  the  interview.  Already  be  had 
begun  to  feel  uneasy.  /  ^^  iwa 

J"^!  ^'*,"**'  ^^  "rfcnown  women  into  our  home," 
he  said,  lookmg  at  her  glaringly.  "And  it  strikes  me  y<i, 
have  considerable  presumption  to  ask  for  work  and  then 
dictate  just  what  kind  of  work  you  are  going  to  do.  I 
wan  you  to  go  now  before  I  cafl  ami  have  you  put  out. 
I m too  busy  to  be  bothered  any  more" 

The  Woman  scrutinised  him  gravely,  but  even  m)w  she 

n«de  no  s«n  that  she  was  ready  to  depart    The  low. 

gentle  quality  of  her  voice  had  not  changed  its  timbn^ 

when  she  explained,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes: 

1  came  to  you-because  you  were  responsible." 

l-or  a  moment  Bradshaw  was  taken  aback.  He  did  not 
grasp  her  meaning,  but  her  words  had  in  them  an  mi- 
pleasant  implication. 

.nT^^r*".'*"*^/  ^*  demanded,  losing  his  temper.    "Re- 
sponsible  for  what?    Tell  me  quickly  and^  out  of 
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But  no  display  of  anfper  on  his  part  teemed  to  affect 
the  Woman  in  the  least  Again  she  replied  gently: 
"Responsible  for  my  being  in  the  streets  to-night,  home- 
less." 

It  occurred  to  the  man  now  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
some  mistake,  that  the  woman  was  sincere  but  had  erred 
as  to  his  identity. 

"I?"  he  said  condliatingly.  "What  have  I  to  do  with 
it?  Who  do  you  think  I  am?  .  .  .  My  name  is  Elijah 
Bradshaw." 

Again  the  Woman  smiled  slightly.  "I  know  who  you 
are.  There  has  been  no  mistake.  And  it  is  you  who 
have  everything  to  do  with  it.  Can  it  be  that  you  don't 
know  that  hundreds  of  women  like  me  are  cursing  you 
at  this  very  moment?" 

Bradshaw  laughed  in  derision.  Now  he  was  sure  that 
his  conclusion  about  her  being  a  crank  was  correct  But 
somehow  her  seriousness  interested  him. 

"Cursing  me?    And,  pray,  for  what?" 

"Ill  tell  you."  The  Woman  drew  nearer  to  him. 
"For  having  thrown  them  out  of  their  homes  into  the 
gutters.  For  having  taken  away  from  them  their  last 
shred  of  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  life  they  were  living. 
For  hounding  them  from  cover  to  cover.  For  making 
them  outcasts  even  more  than  they  were.  That  is  why 
hundreds  of  women  are  cursing  you.  Don't  you  suppose 
that  they  know  it's  your  money  that  is  paying  for  all 
this,  that  it  is  through  your  efforts  these  infamies  are  be- 
ing perpetrated,  that  you — and  you  alone — ^are  the  one 
to  blame?" 

The  cynical  smile  faded  from  Bradshaw's  face.  The 
whole  matter  appeared  plain  to  him  now. 

"I  see,"  he  commented  with  contempt.    "You  mean 
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the  women  of  the  district  WeU,  my  answer  to  your 
information  is,  let  them  curse.  My  conscience  is  dear. 
They  have  received  only  what  they  deserve.  ...  But 
h«w  does  this  matter  concern  you?  You  are  surely  not 
one  of  them?" 

"How  little  you  know  of  them  I    With  what  Httle  au- 
thority you  speak  I"   The  Woman  shook  her  head  sadly. 
Bradshaw  was  genuinely  astonished.    "Do  you  mean 
to  imply  that  I  am  to  believe  that  you— are  a—" 

"Oh,  you  needn't  say  it"    The  Woman's  voice  was 
tired.    "But  the  fact  remains  that  I  am  one  of  them." 
The  man  looked  at  her  incredulously.    His  interest  in 
the  situation  made  him  forget  his  anger.    He  had  for- 
gotten evon  the  unusualness  of  their  meeting. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  vicious  woman."    He  turned 
the  light  so  that  it  might  fall  on  her  face. 
As  he  looked  at  her  his  wonder  grew. 
"Why,  your  face  reminds  me  of  some  one  I  once 
knew— a  good  woman  she  was.  .  .  .  And  your  eyes  I" 

After  a  moment's  scrutiny  of  them  he  forced  himself 
to  lau|^  unbelievingly. 
"You  are  an  impostor,"  he  added. 
He  dropped  back  into  his  chair  and  his  eyes  were  look- 
mg  far  away.  The  figure  before  him  had  brought  back 
to  hfe  a  memory  which  he  had  thought  irretrievably 
dead.  ^ 

Then  slowly  the  woman  drew  back  her  cloak,  and  shook 
the  hood  from  !ier  head.  She  stood  revealed  in  a  gaudy 
red  satin  dress,  irimmed  with  lace  and  gold  braid.  It  was 
cut  extremely  low,  and  fitted  her  snugly,  revealing  the 
hues  of  her  figure.  She  wore  red  satin  slippers  to  match 
her  gown.  Her  hair  was  combed  loosely  in  an  accen- 
tuated style,  and  was  adorned  by  a  bj-gf.  comb  of  imita- 
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tkm  diainondi.  With  an  of  iti  gorgtotttacM,  her  attire 
was  flovenly  and  ihoddy.  and  attested,  only  too  well,  to 
her  membcnhtp  in  the  profession  she  had  cUinied. 

"Now  wiU  you  believe  it?"  she  asked  defiantly. 

Bradshaw  took  one  kwk  at  her,  then  leaped  to  his  feet 
in  rafe. 

"How  dare  you  profane  my  homel  How  dare  yoa 
cooM  here  and  contaminate  this  very  room  where  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  my  wife  and  children  were  I"  Before 
she  coukl  protest  he  had  rung  the  bell  violently. 

The  Woman  did  not  heed  the  stmmions  he  had  given. 

"The  chiMren  ?"  she  repeated  after  him,  quietly.  "Per- 
haps a  dat^ter?" 

The  man  was  white  with  fury. 

"Daughter-^es,  a  virtuous  girl,  thank  God!"  he  re- 
sponded loudly. 

"And  a  son,  too,  perhaps?" 

Tes,  and  a  son  1"  the  man  flung  back.  "A  boy  who 
has  never  met  such  as  you." 

Once  more  a  weary  smile  spread  over  the  Woman's 
face.    "These  two — are  they  yotir  only  children?" 

Bradshaw  rang  tiie  bell  again. 

"Yes,"  he  blurted.    "How  dare  you  question  me?" 

The  Woman  did  not  shrink  from  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  approached  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  and  leaned 
over  it,  facing  him  and  looking  directly  into  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  sure — quite  sure?" 

The  servant  entered  the  room  quietly.  He  was  star- 
tled at  seeing  the  Woman,  but  recovered  his  composure 
and  stood  waiting. 

"Otto,  how  did  this  woman  get  in  here?"  Bradshaw 
demanded.    "I  told  you  I  was  to  see  no  one  to-night." 

The  servant  approached,  bewildered. 
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1  don't  know,  tir/' he  itid  In  t  frifhtenftl  voice.   1 


no  one 


o»e  In,  and  the  fide  and  rear  doors 


art 


locked,  dr." 

The  Woman  at  the  desk  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
■ervants  entrance.  She  was  now  teaninf  ck)ser  to  Brad- 
shaw.  and  said  evenly:  "Look  at  me  again  before  yon 
order  yourman  to  put  me  out  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  these 
two  are  your  only  chiWren?"  She  spoke  so  that  the 
servant  could  not  hear  her.  t—  «i  uw 

Bradshaw  stortled  again  by  her  voice,  feoked  at  her 
fixedly  as  the  direct  rays,  from  the  lamp  fell  full  upon 
her  features.    For  a  moment  he  seemed  as  if  hypnotised. 

and  h,s  hands  clutched  tightly  on  the  edge  of  the  desk! 
As  the  servant  approached,  Bradshaw  waved  to  him  me- 
chanically  to  leave  the  room. 

When  he  had  gone  the  man  hughed  nervously,  passing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes.  *«»»«« 

"No  I"  he  said.  "I  will  not  believe  it  I" 

But  the  Woman  did  not  shift  her  gaze  or  make  a  move. 

U)<,k  at  my  face  yain."   This  time  there  was  a  com- 

mand  m  her  voice.    "Look  at  it  and  then  tell  me  that  you 

do  not  remember  the  woman  whose  look  you  saw  there." 

Bradshaw  looked  again,  fascinated.  The  muscles  in 
his  face  began  to  twit.h,  and  he  shrank  back  as  if  stricken, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Ruth I  My  Godl  .  .  .  But  she  has  been  dead  for 
twenty  years  I" 

"You  do  remember  then,  don't  you?    Will  you  dare 

deny  .t  now?"    There  was  a  note  of  vi,   ory  in  h' r  vofc^ 

She-your  mother  I    I  do  dare  to  deny  it !»   Bradshaw 

rose  again,  his  face  tense  with  emotion.    "You're  tryine 

to  blackmail  me  I   Some  one  had  told  you » 

"  8s 
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The  Woman  shook  her  head.  "I  needed  no  one  to  tell 
me.  ...  Do  you  recall  when  you  met  her?" 

The  man  was  taken  off  his  guard.  "In  the  autumn,  at 
Blenheim,"  he  said  softly. 

His  mind  had  drifted  back  twenty  years.  An  old  page 
of  the  story  of  his  youth  had  again  been  opened  under 
his  eyes.  Every  passage  in  that  forgotten  story  now 
came  to  him,  distinct  and  accusing.  Again  he  saw  a  girl 
with  a  plain  white  dress  standing  in  a  woodland.  There 
were  autumn  leaves  all  about  her,  touched  by  the  gold 
of  an  autumn  sunset;  they  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  in 
her  hair  and  her  dress,  banked  behind  her,  glorified  by 
some  unusual  splendour.  Again  he  held  out  his  arms  to 
her,  and  she  stepped  into  them  trustingly.  She  was  in- 
terwoven with  the  saddening  world,  the  drear  sides,  the 
browning  meadows  and  the  falling  leaves.  Bradshaw  had 
been  young  then,  and  the  infatuation  of  his  first  real  pas- 
sion was  in  his  veins.  He  had  taken  her  to  Montreal,  and 
for  a  week  they  had  been  happy.  But  the  tide  of  his  love 
had  receded,  and  one  night  he  had  left  her,  without 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  his  act.  He  had  nevei 
seen  or  heard  from  her  since.  But  to-tiight  the  whole  epi- 
sode had  come  back  to  him  vividly,  raised  from  the  grave 
of  the  past  by  the  Woman  who  had  come  into  his  house, 

"You  do  remember!"  The  V^oman's  voice  brought 
him  back.  "Love  comes  quickly  in  hazy  autumn  days. 
.  .  .  Were  you  fair  to  her?" 

Bradshaw  had  been  deeply  shaken  by  the  memory 
When  he  spoke,  in  an  effort  to  justify  himself,  his  voice 
was  uncertain. 

"I  had  heard  that  she  was  dead." 

"But  they  did  not  tell  you  that  she  had  left  a  child?* 
the  Woman  asked. 
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The  man  tried  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  hanM 
of  destiny  which  he  felt  tightening  about  hilTfe       ^ 

No-no ;  I  never  knew,"  he  replied  earnestly  "T 
wJlnotbeheveit.  It  cannot  be  ^ssible.  .  .  .  rndyetJ 
your^esl  .  .  .  MyGodI   I  must  believe  it"  Hel^^^; 

iXce  "wr-  7-r-y<^-fhter."  ^fi:  r^!^ 

'^'h^r'M°°''*^.f  ^^  compassionately. 
A.*  .  7  ^^'^  ^'    '^''  '^»'  "I  heard  you  read 

not  altogether  true  in  my  case,  is  it?  You  see  I  LT„« 
chance-no  mother's  love-ni  one  to  ^inTihe  ^ly « 
She  J^d   out  her   arms   to   him  app^,i„gty.^  ^.^i,, 

Bradshaw  now  remembered  her  saying  that  she  h^^ 
come  to  him  for  help;  and  in  her  appTa?  he  r^dtf  her 
d^ire  that  he  should  acknowledge  h^  as  hi    dau^lt' / 

t^^Jr  J'^''^  ^°"'^  ^^"°^  ^"y  ««eh  actiofwa^* 
too  great  for  h,m  to  consider.    He  drew  away  from  Ter 

He  reached  in  his  breast-pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
P;j^^e.    He  looked  in  it  and  saw  that  it'^s  '^uu'of 

you  mfre'^  ^'    ^^'"  '^"  """^^  '«  fi^°"^>  I  will  send 

disdatfX""  '""  '""^'  "P  ^"'  ^-^^  ^'  *^«  -n 
"I  want  no  money."  she  answered  with  scorn.    "It  is 
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the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world.  What  I  want  is  a  home, 
a  father's  love." 

"But  you  can't  have  that  here,  my  girl,"  Bradshaw 
replied,  trying  to  hide  his  fright  beneath  severity.  "That 
is  impossible."  He  turned  away  from  her  and  his  man- 
ner changed.    "I  could  not  face  it." 

"You  will  have  to  face  it,"  the  Woman  said  calmly. 
"For  I  shall  remain.    It  is  my  right." 

Bradshaw  was  about  to  protest  further,  but  when  he 
looked  into  the  Woman's  eyes  he  saw  that  he  was  beaten. 

"It's  my  punishnaent,"  he  murmured.  "God's  ven- 
geance 1" 

"But  no  one  need  ever  know,"  the  Woman  went  on 
tenderly,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.  .  .  .  "!  shall  re- 
main here  as  a  servant.  And  your  son  and  daughter 
shall  not  be  harmed.  No  one  shall  ever  know  who  I  am. 
You  can  explain  it  easily  to  your  wife.  You  can  say  to 
your  wife  that  I  came  to  "ou  highly  recommended. 
Some  one  to  whom  you  are  ^debted  asked  ycv  to  take 
me.  .  .  .  Don't  you  see  how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to 
do  your  duty?" 

The  man  protested  again,  weakly,  like  one  who  hopes 
against  hope.  "But  my  children — to  think  of  you  here 
with  them — a — ^woman  of  the  streets !" 

"And  yet,"  she  answered  gently,  "by  your  own  con- 
fession, your  own  daughter." 

"God  help  me  I"  breathed  Elijah  Bradshaw,  as  he  rang 
again  for  the  servant 

"I  have  other  clothes  with  me."  The  Woman  in- 
dicated a  small,  shabby  handbag  which  she  had  brought. 
"You  need  have  no  fear;  these  clothes  I  wear  shall  be 
put  aside." 

As  Otto  ento'ed,  Bradshaw  forced  himself  to  say  in 
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a  matter-of-fact  voice :  "Show  Miss-this  young  woman 
to  the  spare  room  at  the  rear  of  the  second  floor,  and 
see  that  she  is  made  comfortable.  She  is  to  be  a  new 
maid.  The  others  will  all  remain— and  she  is  to  be  treated 
with  every  consideration." 

Otto  hid  well  his  amazement  as  he  left  the  room  with 
the  Woman  and  asc-nded  the  stairs. 

When  she  had  gone  Bradshaw  sat  for  many  minutes 
as  one  dazed.  Then,  with  a  quick,  impulsive  movement, 
M  opened  a  secret  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out  a 
package  of  old  faded  papers  which  were  covered  with 
dust.  His  hands  trembled  as  he  ran  his  fingers  ^kmg 
th«n.  Finally  he  drew  forth  a  photograph  and  hefc5  it 
rnider  the  light.  For  thirty  years  he  had  not  looked  at 
the  picture,  yet  he  had  always  kept  it,  along  with  her 
letters.  For  some  reason  which  he  could  not  understand, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  destroy  these 
records  of  his  early  romance.  They  had  always  seemed 
to  epitomise  his  youth,  his  first  wild  taste  of  love  the 
grea  t  s.wakening  of  his  young  manhood. 

As  he  looked  at  the  picture  now,  after  all  the  inter- 
vening years,  he  said  half  aloud  in  a  broken  and  defeated 
voice:    "It  is  true.    T»^«;y  were  her  eyes." 

He  bent  his  head  forward  in  his  arms. 

"Ruth,  Ruth,  forgive  me  I    I  wiU  make  amends 

Forgive  me— I  never  knew." 
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gUJAH  BRADSHAW  passed  a  troubled,  restless 
■■-'     night    Precipitously  and  without  warning  his  life 
had  been  turned  upside  down.    Although  he  was  well 
along  in  years  he  had  never  before  felt  the  ruthless 
and  inevitable  retribution  of  his  acts.    He  had  imagined 
himself  secure  from  the  hand  of  fate,  and  had  come  to 
look  upon  himself  as  his  own  destiny.    His  power  had 
always  giv-u  him  a  feeling  of  security.    He  had  feared 
neither  problems  nor  obstacles— the  problems  he  could 
solve;  the  obstacles  he  could  eliminate.     Nothing  had 
ever  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  before.    He  had  always 
met  Kfe  honestly  and  in  the  open,  shrinking  from  noth- 
ing, walking  boldly  into  the  face  of  danger,  taking  his 
chances  with  othen  men,  serene  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
strength  and  ability.    Thus  far  in  all  his  grapplings  with 
the  forces  of  existence  he  had  been  victorious.    His  con- 
science had  been  clear.    He  had  looked  life  squarely  in 
♦he  face  with  an  indomitable  and  austere  bearing. 

But  now  he  had  tasted  the  bitter  acid  of  his  own  sub- 
merged weakness.  The  unknown  and  unrecognised  can- 
ker which  for  thirty  years  had  been  eating  away  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature  had  suddenly  and  without  fore- 
shadowing symptoms  undermined  his  prowess.  His  life's 
edifice,  which  he  had  carefully  and  painfully  been  build- 
ing from  his  early  manhood,  had  been  based  on  a  founda- 
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tkm  wherdn  there  had  been  a  flaw;  and  the  mighty 
structure  now  gave  signs  of  falling  about  him,  burying 
him  and  his  family  beneath  it,  and  leaving  him  a  wreck 
with  nothing  to  show  for  his  long  years  of  labour  and 
struggle.  The  safety  of  his  future  depended  solely  on 
the  Woman  who  had  come  to  him  so  mysteriously,  bear- 
ing in  her  bosom  the  dread  secret  of  the  accumulated 
e£Fects  of  his  boyhood's  misdeed. 

Something  in  the  Woman's  words  and  attitude,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  sterner  hope.    She  had  in  a  measure 
made  him  feel  that  he  could  trust  her— that  so  long  as 
he  did  his  duty  by  her,  according  to  her  own  tem.s,  she 
would  not  betray  him.    But  the  danger  would  always  be 
present  and  imminent.    His  security  and  self-confidence 
had  partiaUy  disappeared.    He  tried  to  convince  himself 
of  the  injustice  of  it  all,  but  when  he  thought  of  that 
giri  whom  he  had  betrayed  in  the  long  ago,  he  found  little 
consolation  in  self-pity.    He  had  done  wrong.    He  knew 
that.    He  told  himself  it  was  a  sin  of  his  youth,  com- 
mitted when  he  had  only  inadequately  understood  the 
seriousness  of  his  culpability.    Were  there  not  hundreds 
of  men— men  honoured  and  respected  and  living  upright 
lives— who  had  been  guilty  of  just  such  a  misdemeanour 
somewhere  back  in  their  past?    Were  there  indeed  any 
men  who  had  attained  to  his  estate  of  worldliness  and 
success  that  did  not  have  hidden  away  some  secret  fully 
as  reprehensible  as  his  own?    Was  he  so  different  from 
all  other  men  ? 

In  such  questions  as  these  he  sought  for  consolation. 
In  the  quietude  of  early  morning,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  life  and  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  trust  to  the  Woman's  honour.  It  was  the  only 
course  open  to  him.    Something  it  leed  might  happen 
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to  extricate  him  frc     his  predicament.    In  the  mean- 
time he  would  have  to  depend  on  the  Woman's  loyahy. 

Before  breakfast,  he  went  to  his  wife's  room  and  ex- 
plamed,  as  best  he  could,  the  presence  of  the  Woman  in 
the  house.  The  fact  that  he  had  always  done  as  he 
pleased  in  his  home  made  easier  his  task.  His  wife  had 
inq>Udt  faith  in  him.  She  never  questioned  his  actions; 
and  when  he  told  her  that  it  was  a  necessity  that  the 
Woman  should  remain,  that  she  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
some  one  whom  he  could  not  afford  to  antagonise  by  a 
refusal,  she  accepted  his  words  with  the  same  silent  con- 
fidence which  she  had  ahvays  manifested  toward  his 
decisions. 

Elijah  Bradshaw  had  at  first  shrunk  from  the  decep- 
tion of  this  explanation.    He  had  never  lied  to  his  wife. 
But  when  he  reasoned  that  her  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
hairiness  of  his  children,  depended  upon  his  falsehood, 
he  felt  justified  in  his  conduct.    On  first  thought  he  had 
decided  to  go  to  his  wife  and  tell  her  everything.    He 
felt  that  she  would  have  understood  and  forgiven  him. 
But  he  knew  it  wouW  break  her  heart  and  that  the 
Woman's  presence  in  the  house  wouM  be  a  perpetual  and 
ever-present  tragedy  from  which  she  could  never  recover. 
He  loved  his  wife  and  shrank  from  giving  her  pain.    For 
that  reason  alone  he  did  not  do  the  brave  and  heroic  thing. 
At  breakfast  the  Woman  appeared  in  a  plain  black 
dress  and  black  shoes.     Her  hair  was  combed  simply 
and  neatly  and  the  rouge  had  disappeared  from  her 
cheeks.    She  wore  a  small  white  apron  with  white  soft 
cuffs  and  collar.    Her  attire  was  that  of  the  other  maids 
in  the  Bridshaw  household.    Nowhere  in  her  appear- 
ance was  there  the  slightest  indication  of  the  life  from 
which  she  had  comt.   Sht  took  her  orders  f  nmi  the  but- 
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fer  and  went  willingly  about  her  woA,  perfotnAi.  her 

Neither  his  wife  nor  his  children  suspected  that  anything 
was  «niss,  and  ,t  was  evident  from  the  Woman's  aS 

J!^';Lti,"°  """^"  °'  '^  ^^' »-  -^^  •»- 

As  he  passed  into  his  stndy,  preparatory  to  going  to 
his  office,  the  bell  rang  and  Bellamy  ^Z  J^Z^, 
The  young  man  knew  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
private  mterview  with  Bradshaw  in  hL  office,^ 'fa 
.mssion  was  such  that  he  did  not  care  to  take  any  chan^ 
of  beiiy  interrupted.  He  had  come  early  in  ord^ 
catch  the  older  man  before  he  had  left 

«nii"^w  ^u   ^r''^'^^'"  B«"a«y  greeted  him  pleaa- 
antly;  but  when  he  saw  the  troubled  look  on  the  oSert 
face  he  hesitated.    Then  he  said:    "The  Qty  S 
hab  sent  me  over  for  that  statement'* 
Bradshaw,  sitting  at  his  desk,  did  not  b>ok  up. 

*  i  ^  T7'  ,^*^^*°>y'  ^  it  "n't  ready.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't  think  this  is  just  the  tiie  to  pubST? 
I  am  going  to  hold  it  up  for  a  few  days.    I  Low  you 

'^e  If  It  didn't  appear  mitil  there  were  signs  of 
.ling  on  the  part  of  our  enemies.    I  know  you  and 
-       ^per  want  to  do  what's  best " 
^^rtainly,"  Bellamy  agreed.    He  was  not  at  aU  inter- 

come  he  had  had  no  intention  of  speaking  of  it  «Ut 
me  have  it  when  you  think  it  will  do  the  ,i,st  good."  te 
added  casually.  *      '    ^ 
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"By  the  way,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  began  again  hesitat- 
ingly, "do  you  mind  if  I  speak  to  yon  about  quite  an- 
other ukitter  .  .  .  about  Bess?" 
"Bess:    What  about  her?" 

"The  I'act  is,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  the  young  man  said 
earnestly,  stepping  closer,  "I  love  your  daughter.  I  have 
loved  her  for  nuny  years.  ...  I  want  to  marry  her." 

Bradshaw  was  astonished.  He  looked  at  Bellamy  as 
if  he  could  not  have  heard  the  words  correctly.  "You 
want  to  do  whatr 

The  young  man  did  not  hesitate.    He  walked  still 
closer  to  the  desk. 
"I  said,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  want  to  marry  her." 
Bradshaw  had  recovered  himself  now  and  showed  signs 
of  anger.   "So  you  have  been  making  k)ve  to  her  behind 
my  backl" 
Bellanqr  only  smiled. 

"Not  exactly,  sir,"  he  returned  jokingly.  "I  tried  to 
keep  farther  away  from  you  than  that." 

Seeing  that  his  efforts  at  intimidation  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, Bradshaw  asked  cabnly :  "Does  Elizabeth  know 
that  you  were  going  to  speak  to  me?" 

Bellamy  nodded.  "I  told  her  yesterday  I  would  take 
the  first  opportunity." 

"Yesterday— eh?"  Bradshaw  frowned  unpleasantly. 
"That's  what  comes  of  letting  Elizabeth  run  about.  I 
told  her  mother  she  shouldn't  have  gone."  Then  he 
changed  his  tone.    "How  much  money  do  you  make  ?" 

"Fifty  dollars  a  week."  There  was  no  shame  in  the 
young  man's  voice. 

"UmphI"    Bradshaw  smiled  in  mild  derision.    "With 
that  salary  you  couldn't  keep  my  daughter  in  shoes.  How 
do  you  expect  to  support  her?  .  .  .  You  have  nerve  com- 
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iOff  to  me  and  askins:  me  for  my  daughter'!  hand  when 
2J  j»ven't  even  enough  money  to  Se  carT^  ;J^ 

Bellamy  was  not  abashed. 

J'^  !^ur^^u^  ^°"  '"'^^  a  poor  man  once  yourself" 
if  ?*.  l^r^""  **>**  y°"  ««  «ven  proud  of  T^L 
to  Ihmk  of  it.  I  have  hea  d  you  say  so.  .  .  .  Did  you  U^ 
such  a  sumptuous  salary  when  you  got  marriJr 

Tunes  have  changed,"  Bradshaw  answered  quickly 

and  .t  makes  no  difference  what  I  had  when  I  Z^Z' 

^l     LT?^'  ""^  5°  luxury-and  that  made  a  6mt 

S?e  point/'      ^^''  "  ""^  ^  ^'-*«'  ^'  ^<^''  a,gue 

^  Bellamy  regarded  him  a  moment.    "Then  your  answer 

"My  answer  is  no."  replied  Bradshaw  emphatically. 
Still  Bellamy  hesitated.  ^ 

sis't^"*^  '*"*"  "  ""*  possibility  of  any  change?"  he  per- 
Jtr::^^''  ^-'<»—'»voice  was  irritable 
Jj^a^T  shnigged  his  shoulders  a  little  hopelessly  and 

X  h  Jk  •  ^™"^,?"^«  "«'-«^  toward  the  other  man. 
who  had  busi.  imself  with  his  work  and  seemedaJ- 
ready  to  have  dismissed  the  whole  matter  from  hT^„l 

obii^H^  V  °^  ^^"'  ^'^"^"y  ^^"'  "»^  yo"  have  any 
objections  to  m^personally  ?  You  see,  I  want  to  r^t 
all  my  facts  in  hand  before  I  go  ahead  "  ^ 

J.l^'^r  T,  *""°^'^-  ^y'"^  his  pen  aside,  he 
on'^'is";  ckT  ^^"^«r-*--  "Why  d":  you  pe;sis: 
aiv«;  «  •  :  *  ^^'^^  «^''*"  "y  ^ns^**-  and  I  have 
given  suffiaent  reasor     for  my  answer.    You  certainly 
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cm  cscpeet  no  more.  Pertonalljr,  however,  I  have 
objection  to  yo»»— except,"  he  added  qualifyingly,  "I  thi 
you  are  too  imart  for  one  thing."  He  thought  a  mint 
and  then  explained.  "I've  sized  you  op  as  one  of  the 
young  fellows  who  think  they  know  more  than  th< 
fathers.  I  dont  know  where  they  get  it  Even  Pa 
•eeins  headed  in  that  direction.  He  picked  it  up  at  o 
lege  perhaps,  but  I  can't  account  for  it  in  you  and  othe 
like  you.  All  the  young  men  of  to-day  are  chock-fi 
ol  icepcidsm  and  pessniism.  They  are  agnostics  ai 
w*elievers.  They  refuse  to  take  anything  in  life  sei 
oosly.  They  poke  fun  at  the  churches  and  scoff  at  sacn 
things  generally." 

"Please,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  protested  the  young  ma 
"don't  put  me  in  that  class.  Where  did  you  get  the  id< 
that  I  an  of  that  sort?" 

"From  you  yourself,"  Bradshaw  answered.  "Remen 
bet,  I  have  known  you  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I'^ 
heard  you  talk.  Why,  only  the  other  night  the  way  yo 
opened  i^  on  Gleason  was  disgraceful.  It  struck  ni 
you  had  a  lov  of  impertinence  to  talk  to  him  the  wa 
you  did.  You  were  interviewing  him  for  your  paper,  an 
you  showed  him  no  more  respect  than  if  he  had  bee 
some  kind  of  a  labour  agitator." 

Bellamy  smUed  faintly.  "I  dk!  k)8e  my  head  a  littl 
then,  didn't  I?  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  he  go 
my  goat,  telling  how  God  calls  him  from  one  city  t 
arxother.  And  we  know— especially  you  ought  to  know- 
that  he  couldn't  hear  God  calling  with  a  megaphone  i 
they  didn't  show  him  the  colour  of  the  coin." 
Bradshaw  strjr»  ^he  desk  with  his  flat  hand. 
"You  seel"  he  exclaimed.  "That's  the  sort  of  xrreli 
gious  talk  I  mean.   If  I  had  never  heard  you  make  state 
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menu  like  that  before,  you  have  given  me  sufficient  evi- 
dence right  now,  here  in  this  room,  to  justify  my  attitude 
toward  you."  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  somewhat 
paternally,  "You've  got  the  wrong  angle,  my  boy  " 

"And  what  about  Gleason's  angled  BeUamy  tried  tc 
hide  his  resentancnt  toward  the  older  man's  accusations. 
Andwhatof  hisirreligiousness?  .  .  .  Listen  here."  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  galley  proof  on  which  was  much 
fine  writing.  "Here's  an  excerpt  from  his  sermon  to- 
mght-advance  copy  sent  around  by  his  press  agenc 
He  8  telling  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath."  Bellamy 
drew  up  his  sleeves  and  squared  himself  in  imitation  of 

Oh,  httle  Dave  seal  .-d  old  Goliath  on  the  coco,  be- 
tween  the  lamps,  and  he  went  down  to  the  mat  for  the 
count.  Dave  took  his  sword  and  cut  the  big  feltew's 
block  oflF,  and  the  rest  of  the  Philistine  gang  beat  it'" 

Bradshaw  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"That's  Gleason's  style,"  he  commented.  "He  means 
It  the  ni^t  way." 

"Give  him  credit,  boys!"  Bellamy  said  s^tentiously, 
bughmg.   Then  he  turned  to  the  older  tn^n  and  s? '  down 
His  tone  was  serious  again.    "I  suppose,  Mr.  L.    ..W 
you  think  my  angle  on  the  Tenderloin  ouestio    is  all 
wrong." 

"I  certainly  do,"  answered  Bradshaw.  "I  heard  you 
talking  to  Gleason  on  that  subjet.  f.  o,  and  i  vas  shocked 
to  think  that  a  young  man  like  you  would  defend  any- 
thing so  mfamous."  ' 

Bellamy  did  not  hide  his  resentment  this  time  "I 
wasnt  defending  it,  sir.  I  was  only  citing  some  ^ather 
coimncing  cnme  statistics  from  other  cities  which  eradi- 
cated  their  Tenderloin  districts  several  years  ago  and  are 
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now  balancing  up  their  police  court  records."  He  tume 
qujddy  to  Bradshaw.  "But  don't  get  the  noSn  I  a^ 
faying  to  be  smart,  for  I'm  not.  It  is  my  conviction  tb 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  ju/like  e^rott^^ 
ques^on,  and  I  told  Gleason  so.  I'i^ow  theSd^ 
rott«i  enough.    Any  reporter  who  has  ever  done  polio 

*^n  V~     ^^^/^'PI^  and  thought  a  moment  .  . 
Well,  I  swear  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  " 

«i.o        ^^^^^y  fortunate  for  this  community,"  Brad- 
Shaw  commented  ironically,  "that  you  are  not  the  4^r  " 

irns'atXX^^^ce"^^''^'^-    '  "^^  ^^  ^^o, 
T^'^r""^  "^*  ~"*-P^-     "^-ns,  huh? 
"From  old  Sam  Jones  in  Toledo,"  replied  the  other 
ansmg  a«d    acing  Bradshaw.     "I  went  there  o„ce  on 

^^L'L,^'.""/^^'™^*^^"^^-    YouremlberV^ 
--they  called  hmi  Golden  Rule  Jones  because  he  operatS 

on  the  do-unto^thers-as-you-would-be-done-by  plan   hIs 
pohce  court  was  a  court  of  rehabilitation.    He'rundfh 

^what  thV    T"^  "?f  ""^  ^""*  °"  ^*-    And  Toledo 
was  what  they  call  a  wide-open  town.    There  were  a  lot 

of  reformers  and  shouters  busy,  of  course.    A  commh 

Z  Ihl    «         Tenderlom."    Bellamy  chuckled.    "I  ^as 
n  the  office  at  the  time.     Jones  listened  patiently  t^ 

XnT'^li  r^'1  ,^^  r  *^-"^^'  ^e  grinned 
pleasantly.     All  right,  fellows,'  he  said.    'Let's  shut  her 

up.    I^on't  want  the  Tenderloin  here  any  more  th^ 
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you  do/    The  committee  beamed  on  him.    'Now/  said 
Jones,  'there  are  only  two  ways  to  do  it*    'Well?'  said 
the  committee,  congratulating  themselves  on  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  converted  the  Mayor.    'The  first  way' 
explained  Jones,  'is  to  chloroform  all  the  inmates-tlit 
would  be  murder,  and  we  can't  do  that,  can  we?'    The 
committee  shook  their  heads.    'And  the  only  other  wav ' 
continued  Jones,  'is  to  drive  these  women  from  our  towi 
mto  surrounding  towns;  and  that  would  be  like  dumping 
onrjprbage  over  our  back  fence.     It  would  be  un- 
neighbourly  and  an  unchristian-like  proceeding,  and  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  you  fellows  would  think  well  of  that' 
The  committee  were  nonplussed.    'So,'  said  Jones,  aris- 
ing, I  guess  we  had  better  just  let  things  be  as  they  are ' " 
Bradshaw  sniffed  contemptuously  and  went  back  to  his 
work,  indicating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  more. 
But  Bellamy  ignored  his  action,  and  continued: 
•        The  committee  got  as  far  as  the  door  when  Jones 
had  an  idea.    'Hold  on,  you  fellows,'  he  said.    'There 
might  be  a  way  out  of  it  after  all.    Now,  just  supposing 
we  good  atizens  of  Toledo  take  these  women  intV  our 
homes  as  guests  or  servants,  and  let  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ter? reform  them.    Now  you  can  put  Mrs.  Jones  down 
tor  two.    How  many  will  your  wives  take?* " 
Bellamy  slapped  his  knee  and  laughed. 

vwif^'"  -r^  ^T  °"'  "*^*  Chairman  of  that  committee 
hit  the  ceiling  like  a  skyrocket.  'Take  these  women  into 
our  homes!'  he  hollered.  'I've  always  heard  that  you 
were  a  fool,  Jones,  and  now  I  know  it  first  hand  I'  And 
the  meeting  busted  up  right  there." 

Bradshaw  was  secretly  impressed.  A  new  point  of 
view  had  b^n  to  creep  in  his  calculations  since  the 
experience  of  the  night  before.    But  when  he  spoke  he 
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— from  a  mountebank  mayor?" 
Bellamy  arose. 

J'a^TT.  °^  ^^'"  ***  answered  carelessly.    "But."  h 
It  suddenly  occur  to  him,  "we're  off  on  a  tang^    Hav. 

wnue  ago?  .  .  .  Have  I  any  chance?" 
«wl^°"  you  haven't."  Bradshaw  said  angrily. 

agam-^d  I'll  keep  on  asking.  Maybe  you'll  chang 
your  mmd  about  that  and  other  things.  You  ma/evfn 
change  your  mmd  on  this  social  deaning-up  proposition  • 
at  any  rate.  I  hope  you  wiU."  P  Proposition, 

Bradshaw  now  saw  a  way  to  close  the  discussion. 
My  dear  young  man,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  am  safe  in 

^He  held  out  his  hand  and  Bradshaw  shook  it  reluc- 

wiSri^el?.*''  "^'""  ^"  "^  ^"''  """^  ^"^^'^^  *^^  ^~>- 

bII!1!»  ^"'VT'I  ^?'/°"'  '^''"  ^^  ^^^^'  landing  it  to 
Bradshaw.   Then  he  left  the  room  quietly. 

The  man  looked  at  the  envelope  curiously.     It  was 
tmhke  the  other  letters  he  receivS.    It  was  on  chip 

a  child  might  have  written  it    It  was  blotted,  too,  and 
his  name  was  misspeUed.    He  opened  it  with  a  feeHng 
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of  alann,  although  he  could  not  account  for  his  emotion 
There  was  nothing  on  the  outside  to  indicate  what  was 
within.  Yet  he  had  a  feehng  that  the  contents  held 
something  unusual  and  unpleasant.  As  he  glanced  down 
the  page  he  saw  that  the  letter  was  unevenly  written  and 
poorly  punctuated,  as  if  its  author  had  been  struggUng 
with  an  unfamiliar  medium. 

It  ran:    "Mister  Bradshaw.     Last  night  I  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  jaU.    This  morning  the  madam 
rame  and  paid  my  fine.    I  went  back  to  my  house  on 
Bndge  Street,  everything  I  had,  clothes,  etc.,  was  throwed 
out  m  the  street.    I  didn't  have  any  money  and  I  haven't 
got  any  friends.    There  was  nowhere  for  me  to  go     I 
went  out  in  your  park  and  met  a  man,  he  gave  me 
five  dollars.    In  the  afternoon  the  coppers  come  to  me 
and  said  you  get  out  or  you'll  be  put  in  jail.    This  is  all 
your  domg,  you  and  Gleason  are  to  blame.    I  wasn't 
troublmg  zny  one  and  I  have  a  brother  I  am  sending  to 
sdiool,  and  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget  you  or  your 
fnend  Gleason.    Look  what  you  have  done  to  me  and 
my  httle  brother.    This  is  my  home  town  like  it  is  yours 
and  I  m  going  to  stay  here  as  tong  as  I  want  to  in  spite 
of  you  and  the  rotten  police,  and  I'll  curse  you  every 
mmute  of  the  time  and  this  will  be  the  curse  which  I 
will  work  on  you-your  own  daughter  will  be  ruined, 
your  son  will  turn  out  a  thief,  and  your  wife  will  die  and 
you  will  die  also  hated  by  everybody.    Now  that  is  my 
curse  and  it  will  come  true.    I  know  it  will  come  true,  my 
mother  was  a  Spaniard,  and  she  always  taught  me  that  a 
curse  comes  true." 

The  letter  was  signed  "Mable  Mordaunt." 
The  letter  fell  from  Bradshaw's  fingers.    Ordinarily 
such  a  communication  would  not  have  affected  him,  but 
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the  cnideness  and  simpKdty  of  this  epistle  planted  an 
imcanny  fear  in  his  heart  He  remembered  the  words 
of  the  Woman  when  she  had  told  him  that  there  were 
hundreds  like  her  who  were  cursing  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  The  tragedy  of  the  night  before  had  unstrung  him, 
and  this  letter,  coming,  as  it  did,  when  he  was  shaken 
and  unnerved,  frightened  him  ahnost  like  sorcery.  He 
was  not  a  superstitious  man,  but  the  strangeness  of  the 
events  during  the  past  twelve  hours  had  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  those  hidden  mysteries  of  life  at  which 
heretofore  he  had  been  inclined  to  scoff. 

As  he  sat  looking  at  the  letter  his  f a^  was  tense  and 
pale.  He  thought  of  the  Woman  now  in  his  home  and 
was  overpowered  by  some  unaccountable  horror,  as  if  the 
veil  had  been  snatched  from  the  serene  surface  of  Ufe 
and  there  had  been  revealed  to  him  those  cryptic  currents 
which  lay  beyond  the  understanding  of  man. 

Martha  Bradshaw  entered  the  room  unnoticed. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  to  the  office,"  she  began. 
Then  she  saw  the  look  on  his  face,  and  the  terror  in  his 
eyes,  and  came  toward  him  quickly. 

"What  is  it,  Elijah?"  she  asked,  frightened.  "What 
has  happened?" 

He  drew  himself  together  and  smiled  weakly. 

"Nothing  of  any  importance,"  he  said,  "only  this  letter 

gave  me  a  shock  for  a  moment I  suppose  I  was 

toohsh  to  give  it  a  second  thought." 

Martha  Bradshaw  read  it  and  said  nothing  for  a  long 
time.  Her  hand,  too,  trembled  a  little,  and  the  colour 
went  from  her  face. 

"It's  awfull"  she  breathed.  "It  frightens  me.  What 
a  terrible  curse!" 

The  sight  of  his  wife's  condition  made  the  man  forget 
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for  the  moment  his  own  feelings.  He  went  to  her  and 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

„.  "'^*"'  **»«**»"  he  said  consolingly,  laughing  a  little, 
"it  means  nothing.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  expect  this  sort 
of  thmg."  He  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
"You  always  did  have  a  touch  of  superstition  in  you  ' 
he  added.  .  .  .  "Now  I  must  be  off."  ' 

He  rang  for  his  hat  and  coat 
"Good-bye,  dear,"  he  said,  trying  to  appear  indifferent 
When  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  sat  very  still  for 
some  nttiutes,  gazing  fixedly  ahead  of  her. 

The  Woman  entered  noiselessly  and  came  down  the 
room  to  where  the  other  sat  There  was  grief  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  the  seated  figure.  She  paused  behind 
Martha  Bradshaw's  chair  as  if  she  desired  to  offer  com- 
fort but  did  not  know  how  to  approach  her. 

"Are  you  troubled  about  anything?"  she  asked,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  in  a  voice  fraught  with  compassion. 
The  seated  woman  turned  and  looked  into  her  serv- 
ant's eyes.  Some  deep  understanding  passed  between 
them.  All  consciousness  of  caste  fell  from  them.  They 
were  merely  two  women  bound  together  by  the  common 
tie  of  some  unspoken  grief. 

"My  husband  has  received  a  girl's  curse  in  the  form  of 

a  letter,"  Martha  Bradshaw  answered  simply. 

"And  it  has  made  you  suffer,"  the  Woman  answered. 

It  may  be  all  for  the  best,"  she  went  on  gently.    "It  may 

be  part  of  some  great  plan  to  bring  your  husband,  through 

the  fire  of  suffering,  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the 

tragedies  of  others I  am  sorry  for  your  sake.    But 

It  IS  always  the  woman's  part  to  help  bear  the  burdens 
for  those  they  love." 
"You  beUeve  th.at?"  asked  the  other. 
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"I  know  it,"  the  Woman  answered. 

*  I  don't  understand  you— or  why  you  are  here,"  Mar- 
tha Bradshaw  said  slowly.  "But  somehow  I  feel  that 
you  belong  here— that  we  have  always  been  waiting  for 
your  coming,  and  never  knew  it" 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ST(»t]iC-CLOXn) 

JUDGE  AMOS  BASCOMB  sat  in  his  luxurious  offices 
•*  talking  with  his  archittxrt  and  builder.  His  hand- 
some terraces  on  Uvingston  Avenue  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  already  the  tenants  were  moving  in.  Every 
suite  of  rooms  had  been  taken  months  before  the  build- 
ings were  completed.  Livingston  Avenue  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  residential  streets  in  Edenburg,  and  although 
the  property  owners  had  at  first  objected  to  the  Judge's 
scheme  of  erecting  his  terraces,  they  had  given  in  when 
they  had  seen  the  houses'  prospective  beauty  in  the  plans. 
The  erection  of  these  modem  and  expensive  flats  had 
been  a  fond  desire  of  the  Judge's  ever  since  he  had  re- 
signed from  the  Judiciary.  He  had  always  wished  to 
build  in  Edenburg  a  group  of  the  most  beautiful  apart- 
ment buildings  which  the  city  had  ever  owned. 

To-day  his  favourite  enterprise  had  been  completed. 
When  he  spoke  to  his  builder  it  was  with  unfeigned  de- 
light and  satisfaction  for  what  had  been  accomplished. 
Bradshaw,  as  a  friend  of  Judge  Bascomb's,  had  used  his 
influence  to  make  them  a  success,  and  the  Judge  had 
been  grateful.  When  Bradshaw  in  his  turn  had  called 
upon  the  Judge  to  lend  his  name  to  the  vice  crusade, 
the  latter  had  readily  acquiesced.  He  was  far  from 
being  a  devout  man,  but  he  did  not  let  his  personal 
prejudices  and  habits  stand  in  the  way  of  allying  himself 
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with  so  valuable  a  constituency  as  the  citizens  who  were 
back  of  the  reform  movement.  To  be  sure,  the  Judge 
attended  SmoUet's  services,  but  even  in  this  practice  he 
was  simply  following  out  the  indications  of  a  commercial 
compass. 

When  he  retired  from  membership  in  the  Judiciary  he 
was  a  much  wealthier  man  than  when  he  had  entered  it. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  just  where  he  had  acquired  his 
money.  And  although  there  was  some  hint  of  irr^ulari- 
ties  and  briberies,  no  charges  against  the  Judge  had  ever 
been  substantiated.  His  social  popularity  had  tended  to 
discourage  any  unpleasant  speculations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  knew  him,  and  the  subject  of  his  wealth  had 
become  an  accepted  and  commonplace  fact  to  which 
attached  no  stricture.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  retire- 
ment he  had  devoted  himself  to  many  business  enter- 
prises, had  taken  elaborate  quarters  in  one  of  Ede^i- 
burg's  largest  office  buildings,  and  had  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  Edenburg's  commercial  life. 

He  was  now  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  white-haired 
and  smooth-shaven.  He  was  robust  and  hearty,  with  a 
slight  leaning  toward  corpulency,  and  was  considered  a 
jovial  and  pleasant  companion.  Though  he  had  never 
married,  he  was  fond  of  women  impersonally  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  they  on  their  part  found  him  agreeable 
and  attractive.  He  lived  extravagantly,  enjoyed  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  entertained  lavishly.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Elijah  Bradshaw  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Edenburg,  had  always  contributed  generously 
to  charity,  and  was  much  sought  after  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker,  no  matter  what  the  occasion.  In  some  way  or 
other  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  important  movements  of 
the  city's  social  and  economic  life.  But  in  his  activities 
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fte  always  had  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  on  his  own 
welfare  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  his  popular^ 
ity.  He  had  lined  himself  up  with  the  reformers  for 
the  same  reason  that  pirates  sometimes  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  wear  masks  when  scuttling  a  ship. 

The  younger  men  of  Edenburg  looked  upon  him  as  a 
gay  and  worldly  old  gentleman  worthy  of  emulation.  And 
though  there  were  extant  many  tales  of  unconventional 
escapades  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  host,  his  hearty 
and  good-natured  manner  was  such  that  his  acts  were  al- 
ways forgiven.  He  drank  much,  though  he  rarely  showed 
the  effects  of  this  indulgence.  Being  unmarried,  he  was 
a  victim  of  corrosive  gossip.  There  were  times  when 
he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  ostracism  in  certain  of  the 
more  strait-laced  quarters  of  the  city,  but  it  always 
happened  that  he  managed  to  escape  that  fate  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reinstating  himself  to  the  good  graces  of 
those  who  had  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  pri- 
vate life. 

His  name  appeared  regularly  in  the  public  prints. 
When  he  walked  down  Edenburg's  business  streets  he 
was  accosted  familiarly  but  with  respect  by  most  of  the 
prominent  men  who  met  him;  and  in  all  the  principal 
cafes  and  restaurants  he  was  treated  dtferentially.  He 
was  generous  in  his  expenditures  and  paid  his  bills 
promptly.  For  this  reason  much  was  forgiven  him ;  many 
concessions  were  made  him.  He  was  active,  too,  in  the 
sporting  life  of  Edenburg,  and  seemed  to  have  many 
secret  wires  which  he  could  pull  with  its  government 
when  occasion  demanded  it. 

"By  the  end  of  the  week,  Arthur,"  he  said  to  his 
builder,  checking  off  the  floor  plans  of  his  terraces,  "every 
suite  will  be  occupied— and  by  the  best  class  of  people 
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it  is  possible  to  get  Smollet  has  sent  me  a  doten.  Ck)od 
old  SmoUet  I  He  should  have  been  a  business  man,  not  a 
minister.  And— what  do  you  think,  Arthur?— I  offered 
to  pay  him  an  ageiit's  commission  on  the  side  for  using 
his  inauence  among  his  parishioners,  and  he  refused  to 
take  a  centl  .  .  .  No;  after  aU,"  he  laughed.  "I  guess 
Smollet  wouldn't  make  a  good  business  man.  He's  too 
damned  conscientious." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  drew  before  him  an  estimate 
which  his  contractor  had  made  for  the  garden  work  of 
the  terraces'  lawns. 

"I  have  decided,  Arthur,  to  let  you  go  ahead  with 
your  ideas,"  he  said  abruptly.  "The  price  is  high,  but  I 
don't  want  any  competition  in  other  quarters.  Put  in 
those  imported  trees,  and  get  to  work  on  the  job  at  once. 
I  want  the  yards  in  ship-shape  condition  by  the  end  of 
the  week." 

"You're  doing  the  right  thing.  Judge,"  the  other  as- 
sured him.  "You've  got  a  gold-mine  in  those  houses,  and 
there's  no  excuse  for  economy." 

"That's  the  way  I  figured  it,"  the  Judge  repHed.  "Now 
get  busy." 

After  a  few  minutes'  scrutiny  of  the  plans  before 
him,  he  put  on  his  silk  hat  and  drove  to  Bradshaw's 
office. 

"Bradshaw,"  he  announced  suavely,  when  he  had  been 
admitted,  "I  want  to  get  a  big  story  in  the  newspapers 
about  my  new  terraces.  I  wouldn't  trouble  you,  only  I 
know  that  you  stand  pretty  close  with  young  Bellamy,  and 
he  seems  to  have  things  his  own  way  on  the  Star.  If  he'd 
v/rite  the  story  for  me  it  would  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground.  ...  Do  you  feel  like  asking  him?" 

Elijah  Bradshaw  snuled  craftily.  "The  easiest  thine 
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m  the  world.  Judge.  /  nd  what',  more,  I  can  oromlse 
youthatBellajnywiMdolt.  Only  thi.  ™;,mi^he^^ 
tc  many  my  daughter  EKabeth.  .  .  .  Cbmc  to  my  ho^ 
thi.  evening,  and  111  have  Bellamy  there." 

The  Judge  thanked  him  and  departed. 

All  that  morning  Bradshaw  had  tried  to  work  but 
tfie  eventsof  the  night  before,  coupled  with  the  lett;r  he 
had  received  that  morning,  so  occupied  his  thoughts  that 
hl.Tl„!?  ^  "^^  t\^)^'  *^^^^^  ^«*  he  c3d  keep 

ilTfiTi,-      *^^-    5^*"^  *™"  *>*  ^^^  taken  Z 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  reread  it.    It  had  cast  a  spell 

over  him,  and  though  he  strove  to  throw  it  off,  he  couW 
not  react  from  its  Influence. 

As  he  was  about  to  go  to  luncheon  one  of  his  fore- 
women  asked  to  sec  him.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  news- 
paper. 

^  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  this?" 
The  item  to  which  she  pointed  told  of  a  Mrs.  Younr 
on  Orchard  Street  who  was  sumg  her  husband  for 
divorce.  It  was  a  spectacular  case  which  the  papers  were 
playing  up  because  of  certain  racy  details  in  the  woman's 
petition. 

"You  loiow,"  the  forewoman  explained.  "Mrs.  Young 
IS  ti^e  girl  who  works  m  the  jewelry  department  Her 
S^"^  T  L  *  *?^^  ^**'*'^'^  ^"ough  of  atten- 
Her  husband  IS  one  of  the  shipping  clerks  here,  afd 
In^t"^  though  the  Store  might  be  in  for  a  little 

Elijah  Bradshaw  had  always  been  strict  when  it  came 
to  the  private  actions  of  his  employes.  Before  he  would 
give  a  girl  or  a  man  a  position  his  first  demand  on  them 
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WM  •  nconuaeiuUtion  of  character.  It  was  in  line  with 
aU  his  theories  and  beliefs,  and  the  papers  had  often 
commended  him  for  his  attitude. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  story,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  cut  of  the  girl,  he  answered 
harshly:  "Of  course,  we  can't  stand  for  this.  We  must 
get  rid  of  both  of  them  at  once.  ...  You  should  have 
attended  to  *:  without  coming  to  mt.'' 

The  woman  hesitated. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  she  said,  •*!  did  go  to  the 
^rl  and  tell  her  she  would  have  to  go,  but  she  cried  and 
said  she  had  no  money  and  no  other  way  to  support  her- 
self— especially  now  that  she  had  left  her  husband.  She 
told  a  pitiful  story  of  his  abuse;  and  inasmuch  as  there 
•eemed  to  be  extenuating  circumstances  I  thought  it  best 
to  consult  you.  .  .  .*' 

"I  see,"  Bradshaw  replied  imperturbably.  "But,  after 
all,  it's  no  fault  of  ours.  The  good  name  of  the  store 
comes  first.  This  is  not  a  philanthropic  institution.  The 
girl  will  have  to  look  out  for  herself.  I^  her  check  in 
at  once." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  dismissal,  and  the  woman  left 
the  room. 

The  next  moment  the  inddent  was  forgotten,  so  far  as 
Braostiaw  was  concerned. 

That  afternoon  he  went  home  early.  His  head  had 
ached  and  he  had  been  unfit  for  work.  He  had  tele- 
phoned to  Bellamy  and  asked  him  to  call  that  evening. 
In  his  study  he  met  the  Woman  arranging  flowers  on  his 
desk. 

"Well,  how  do  you  find  it?"  he  asked  her. 
*T  like  it  here,"  the  Woman  answered  serenely.    "But 
I  could  see  this  morning  that  you  were  worried.    Per- 
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htptyoawen  't  wire  of  me  Jwepfag  your  secret  Idon't 

^^^'    J  "^  3^' ^^e  wd  your  children.    I  ri«U 
do  nothing  to  give  them  pdn." 

Bradshew  regarded  her  closely.    "I  am  sUd  ot  th.* 
^yoji^hink  you  wiU  be  contenrhere'uSLrl^  ^ 

Bradshaw  did  not  underetand.    "A  mission  r 

The  Woman  smiled  enigmatically. 

"I  Wjuit  you  to  see  things  in  their  true  light/'  she  said. 
Then  she  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "Have  ^u  done  ^t 
thmg  tOHlay  which  might  hurt  your  consd«ar  ^ 

For  the  first  time  since  the  forewoman  had  left  his 

S^rihT^.T  *?  "'*™^'"*-'  »«<i-haw^o«^?o^ 
^hS  «?  J^  d"cha,««l.  Why  that  should  havTcoi^e 
W««l«^  this  moment  he  did  not  loiow.    Yet  the 

aTr/  r*  f"",^^'}^^^  with  the  memory  of  hi^ 
act,  made  hmi  feel  a  slight  tinge  of  guilt.    CouW  she  i" 

K^H  h''  ^"""^  ""*'  ^*  ^"*«^^«"  «"»^*<J  through 
his  mmd,  but  went  as  quickly  as  it  came.  He  dismissed 
It  as  an  absurdity.    Then  he  smiled.  ««n"««d 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  sure?"  the  Woman  asked  him. 
Of  course,  I  am  sure,"  he  repUed  quickly,  resentful 

rtr'  K-  w^"'?^°"-  "^^^  ^~^«  ««•  i  waTt  to 
rest  a  while  before  dinner." 

1.  J^lnr^"*"^"  u*"™.***  '^*''"*  *  ^^'**'  »  ^«>k  of  hope- 
Icss^sorrow  on  her  face,  and  walked  silently  out  ofihe 

Bradshaw  watched  her  until  she  had  disappeared 
Then  with  a  shrug  he  dismissed  any  suspicion'ThS; 
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might  have  been  in  his  mind,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy 
chair. 

An  hour  later,  when  he  went  into  dinner,  he  noticed 
that  his  son's  chair  was  vacant. 

"Where's  Paul?"  he  demanded. 

Martha  Bradshaw  looked  at  him  sadly.  "I  don't  know, 
Elijah,  Paul  seems  to  be  drifting  away  from  us.  Lately, 
when  I  have  asked  him  where  he  has  been,  he  has  been 
irritable  and  evasive.  Sometimes,  I  think  we  are  too 
strict  with  him.  I  think  he'd  stay  home  more  if  the 
atmosphere  were  different.  He's  twenty-four  now  and 
resents  being  treated  like  a  child." 

"Resents  my  treatment  of  him?"  Bradshaw  flared  up 
angrily.  "He's  a  young  ingrate  I  Only  last  night  he  tried 
to  argue  with  me  that  he  shouldn't  go  to  the  Gleason 
meeting.  .  .  .  I'll  give  him  something  to  resent  when  I 
get  hold  of  him.  This  is  downright  disobedience.  I  told 
him  to  come  home  to  dinner  and  to  go  with  you  and 
Elizabeth  to  the  Tabernacle  to-night,  and  here  it  is  seven 
o'clock  and  he  hasn't  turned  up  yet  He  gets  out  of  the 
bank  at  five  I'clock,  and  there's  no  excuse  for  his  not  be- 
ing here  now.  .  .  .  But  he'll  show  up  for  the  meeting," 
Bradshaw  added.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  isn't  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  his  recalcitrance.      If  there 


is- 


He  clenched  his  fist  and  snapped  his  teeth  together. 
He  would  have  said  something  more,  but  he  felt  the  som- 
bre eyes  of  the  Woman  on  him.  He  looked  up  and  met 
her  gaze  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  There  was  a 
reprimand  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  become  an 
intermediary  between  him  and  his  son — a  protector  of 
the  young  man. 

Martha  Bradshaw  shook  her  head  a  trifle  hopelessly. 
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"You're  too  hard  on  Paul,"  she  said;  "he's  not  a  bad 
boy." 

"Of  course  he's  not,"  put  in  Elizabeth,  "but  Paul  likes 
to  have  fun.  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  You  don't  know,  dad, 
what  it  means  to  be  shut  up  here  all  the  time  and  made 
to  do  this  and  that" 

"That  will  do  I"  Bradshaw  brought  the  discussion  to 
an  end.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  meal  no  further 
reference  was  made  to  the  subject 

During  the  coffee,  the  door  bell  rang.  Bradshaw 
turned  to  the  Woman. 

"Answer  that,"  he  said.  "It  is  probably  Judge  Bas- 
comb.  I  am  expecting  him  and  Bellamy  to-night  Tell 
him  to  wait  for  mc  in  the  study." 

The  Woman  went  as  she  was  bid.  Judge  Bascomb 
and  the  Reverend  SmoUet  were  outside.  She  held  the 
door  open  and  led  them  into  the  study. 

"Mr.  Bradshaw  has  not  quite  finished  his  dinner,"  she 
said,  taking  their  hats.  "He  asks  that  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  wait  for  him." 

The  Judge  regarded  her  critically,  letting  his  twinkling 
eyes  run  up  and  down  her.  He  chuckled  a  little  as  he 
sat  down. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said  courteously,  almost 
sweetly.    As  she  left  the  room  his  eyes  followed  her. 

"Rather  attractive  young  person,  SmoUet"  he  com- 
mented with  a  grin. 

"Quite,"  returned  Smollet  stiffly.  Then  he  added :  "I 
never  saw  her  before.  She's  a  new  addition  to  the  house- 
hold." 

The  old  Judge  was  rubbing  his  hands  together,  still 
looking  down  the  hall  after  the  retreating  Woman. 
"Something  of  a  beauty,  too,  I  should  say,  Smollet 
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.  .  .  Are  you  anything— of  a—connoisseur  in  these  naat- 
ters?" 

Smollet,  pleased  at  the  Judge's  assumption  of  his 
worldliness,  replied:  "Hardly;  I  leave  that  to  your 
judicial  discretion." 

Bascomb  laughed.  "I  am  afraid  I  am  prejudicial 
where  pretty  women  are  concerned.  As  for  discretion 
-—well,  that  comes  with  years,  and  you  know  I  am  still 
in  my  early  twenties."  He  arose  and  walked  up  and 
down  jauntily,  in  the  imitation  of  youth. 
Smollet  laughed  at  his  antics. 

"Oh,  yes.  Judge,"  he  agreed  smoothly.  "You  get 
younger  every  day." 

The  Judge  turned,  his  face  bright  with  having  received 
this  compliment  "But  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  I  can't  admire  a  pretty  face— or — ^figure." 

The  Reverend  Smollet  was  a  little  shocked,  but  he 
nevertheless  said  "Amen"  with  forced  facetiousness. 

The  Judge's  manner  became  serious.  He  knitted  his 
brow  as  if  trying  to  remember  something. 

"This  girl  looks  familiar.  I've  seen  her  somewhere,  I 
think."  He  was  confused  by  the  startled  look  on  Smol- 
let's  face.  "Some  other  home,"  he  supplied  hastily. 
"She's  simply  a  housemaid,  isn't  she?"  His  tone  became 
penetrating  once  more.  "It  shows  how  much  confidence 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  has  in  her  husband,  having  such  pretty 
girls  about." 

"Bradshaw  never  gives  her  cause  to  worry  on  that 
score,"  Smollet  assured  the  Judge  with  seriousness.  He 
feh  that  his  friend  should  be  defended  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  calumny. 

"Oh,  of  course  not,  Smollet,"  the  Judge  replied.  "That 
was  only  a  little  joke  of  mine."    He  looked  around  the 
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room.  "Bradshaw  has  a  very  pleasant  time  here.  .  .  . 
WeU,  he  deserves  it  He's  what  I  caU  a  self-made  man] 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Full  of  real  American  stuff! 
Has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  too— and  that's  what 
a  lot  of  us  lack." 

To  all  of  that  Smollet  agreed  enthusiastically.  "Gen- 
uinely successful,  I  call  him.  He  has  plenty  of  money 
which  he  earned  himself— honestly.  He  has  a  remark- 
able family,  too— a  wife  any  man  would  be  proud  of, 
a  sweet  and  beautiful  daughter,  and  a  promising  son." 

The  Judge  sat  down.  "Yes,  he  seems  to  ha^re  achieved 
happiness— if  there  is  any  such  commodity  in  the  world. 
He  is  certainly  to  be  envied." 

'And  furthermore,"  added  Smollet,  "what  is  of  more 
importance  of  all— he  is  a  God-fearing,  charitable  citi- 
zen." 

The  Judge  drew  up  his  mouth  queerly  and  said :  "Let 
us  hope  that  God  will  not  play  the  trick  on  him  he  did 
on  our  old  friend  Job." 

"  'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,' "  quoted  the 
other. 

At  this  moment  Bellamy  rang  and  was  admitted. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen."  he  said  pleasantly.  He 
looked  at  the  Judge  in  quizzical  good  humuuu  "Ah,  I 
smell  a  plot.  .  .  .  Well,  whatever  it  is.  Judge,  you'll  find 
me  a  willing  and  ready  victim." 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  Bellamy,"  the  minister  hastened  to 
put  in,  seeing  his  friend's  abashment,  "that  you  have 
acted  splendidly  during  our  campaign.  You  have  helped 
us  a  great  deal." 

"Tut,  tut  I"  the  reporter  replied.  "That's  part  of  my 
business.  If  you  were  in  favour  of  segregation,  I  would 
help  you  just  as  much— perhaps  a  little  more." 
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''What  I"  exclaimed  Smollet.  "Do  you  mean  to  ten 
me  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  us?" 

Bellamy  thought  a  moment.  "Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  Tender- 
lorn  question?"  he  asked. 

"To  be  sure,"  the  Judge  agreed  readily.  "The  rirfit 
side  and  the  wrong  side." 

"Just  that  t"  replied  BeUamy,  smiling.  "There  are  lots 
Of  people  of  mtelligence,  doctors  among  them,  and  csr- 
tamly  many  mothers,  who  believe  that  the  whole  crusade 
»8  a  big  mistake." 

"But  you  are  certainly  not  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bellamy  " 
protested  the  Reverend  SmoUet  with  assurance. 

"Why,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that."  The  young  man  drew 
up  a  chair  and  sat  down.  "In  my  business  I  get  a  pretty 
good  slant  of  both  sides.  You  know,  don't  you,  that  these 
women  are  not  leaving  town;  they  are  simply  scattering 
U)ts  of  people  are  hollering  to  the  police  already  because 
their  neighbourhoods  are  being  invaded." 

The  Judge  laughed  heartily.  "Let  'em  holler  1  Eh, 
bmollet  ? 

The  minister  pursed  his  lips. 

"Well,"  he  drew  out  slowly,  "I  hope  what  Mr.  Bellamy 
says  isn  t  altogether  true.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
It  The  Chief  of  Police  assured  me  that  most  of  the 
women  would  be  forced  out  of  town." 

"That's  probably  what  the  Chief  hopes,  but  I  bet  he 
knows  better,"  Bellamy  replied. 

Bradshaw  entered  the  room. 

"Ah,  good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  without  en- 
thusiasm.   "Smollet,  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"I  met  Smollet  on  his  way  to  the  Tabernacle,  and 
brought  hun  along.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  good 
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perhaps  to  have  moral  support."  The  Judge  looked  at 
Bellan^  jocularly. 

"Perhaps,"  Bradshaw  commented.  *'By  the  way, 
Bellamy,  the  reason  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-night 
is  because  I  wanted  you  to  do  a  little  favour  for  the  Judge 
—and  me.  You  see,  the  Judge's  new  terraces  on  Liv- 
ingston Avenue  have  been  finished  to-day.  They  are 
very  beautiful  flats— the  finest  in  Edenburg— and  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  given  the  proper  display  in 
the  papers.  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  to  this  in 
the  Star.'* 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  Bellamy  answered  lightly. 
"We  strive  to  please.  Now,  Judge,  give  me  a  picture  of 
your  elevations— oh,  don't  tell  me  you  haven't  them  with 
you:  I  know  you  have!— and  I'll  write  a  story  about 
them  that  will  make  the  descriptions  of  Gautier  read  like 
a  first  reader." 

The  Judge  handed  the  young  man  a  roll  of  pic- 
tures. 

"Very  good  of  you,  Bellamy,"  he  said,  oflFering  his 
hand. 

"Don't  mention  it,  Judge,"  the  other  replied  humor- 
ously. Then  he  smiled  broadly  and  significantly. 
"There's  not  any  of  your  other  property  you'd  perhaps 
like  to  have  written  up,  is  there?" 

Bascomb's  manner  suddenly  changed,  and  he  frowned. 

"No,  thank  you — certainly  not,"  he  replied  curtly. 

"Well,  now  that  my  usefulness  is  over,  I'll  be  off," 
Bellamy  announced,  bowing  adieu  to  the  three  men. 
Then  he  paused,  looking  first  at  the  Judge  and  then 
to  the  Reverend  SmoUet.  "I'm  sorry  we  can't  prolong 
that  argument  on  the  Tenderloin.  I've  got  facts  up 
my  sleeve  that  would  amaze  you." 
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"You  newspaper  men  are  a  menace  to  the  community," 
the  Judge  declared  banteringly. 

"Except  when  you  run  for  office,  or  want  your  en- 
terpnses  written  up-eh.  Judged'  he  asked  in  good 
humour.    Then  he  turned  to  the  minister.    "Or  when 
Good  Samaritans  like  Dr.  SmoUet  need  publicity  for 
thar  New  Year's  Eve  grill-room  crusades-eh,  Rever- 
end? .  .  .  Good  night." 
In  the  hallway  he  met  Elizabeth, 
'mat  was  father's  answer,  Jack?"  she  asked  him. 
His  answer  was  'No';  but  I'm  not  through  with  him 
ytt, 

"I'm  afraid  hell  never  change  his  mind."  The  girt 
looked  at  him  wistfully.  "I  have  never  known  him 
to." 

"WeU,  we'U  see,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he  stole 
a  kiss  from  her  as  he  went  out. 
^   "He's  a  precocious  young  fellow,"  SmoUet  remarked 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  composure. 

•'Precocious?"    The  Judge's  tone  was  a  little  angry. 
Hes  positively  pestiferous.     He's  actually  been  tell- 
mg  us,  Bradshaw,  that  we've  made  a  mistake  in  this 
whole  campaign,  Gleason  and  all." 

Bradshaw  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  bowed  his  head 
as  if  m  thought  "We  have  made  no  mistake,  gentl«^- 
men "  * 

The  Woman  came  into  the  room  quietly  and  drew  the 
heavy  curtains  at  the  window.  She  crossed  to  the  fire- 
place and  put  on  another  piece  of  wood.  Then  she  went 
out  without  having  looked  at  any  one. 

Bradshaw  had  watched  her.  "That  is,"  he  corrected 
himself,  "I  hope  we  have  made  no  mistakes.  But  some- 
thing has  happened  that  makes  me  wish  I  had  not  taken 
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such  a  prominent  part  in  it.  ...  I  had  a  great  sorrow 
come  to  me  last  night." 

The  Reverend  Smollet  arose  and  crossed  the  room 
to  where  Bradshaw  sat. 

"Why,  my  dear  triend/*  he  said  consolingly.     **l 
never  dreamed  that  anything  had  happened." 

The  Judge  also  arose.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
this.  .  .  .  Smollet,  I  think  we  had  better  be  going. 
It  -w  Jmost  time  for  the  meeting,  anyway.  Will  you 
join  us  later,  Bradshaw?" 
The  man  addressed  looked  up. 
"I  shall  try  to.  But  before  you  go  I  want  to  show 
you  a  letter  I  received  last  night." 

He  took  Mabel  Mordaunt's  communication  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Smollet. 

The  minister  had  just  begun  to  read  it  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  hearty  voice  of  Gleason,  who  had 
admitted  himself  by  the  front  door  without  ringing 
and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  study. 

"Hello,  every  one!"  he  called.  "I  dropped  in  to  make 
sure  Bradshaw  wouldn't  slip  one  over  on  me  again 
to-night.  .  .  .  You  should  have  been  there  last  night, 
friend,"  he  added,  coming  down  the  room.  "Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  hit  the  trail.  .  .  .  Say!"  He  waved  his 
arms.  "In  another  week  we  will  ring  the  curfew  on 
our  scarlet  sisters." 

"I  was  just  showing  Smollet  a  letter  I  got  this  morn- 
ing," ^'adshaw  replied  quietly. 
^^  "Oh,  a  squawk,  eh?"  Gleason  laughed  boisterously. 
"Don't  let  that  worry  yoii.  You  ought  to  see  some 
of  my  mail.  Say,  I  get  junk  every  day  that  would 
tie  a  can  to  anything  you  ever  saw."  He  turned  to 
SmoUet    "Let's  see  it,  friend.    I'll  bet  it's  a  riot" 
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Ckuon  took  the  letter  and  began  reading  it  aloud. 
At  first  his  tone  had  been  derisive,  but  as  he  read  on 
down  the  page  his  face  grew  more  solemn,  and  his  voice 
became  low  and  monotonous. 

When  he  began  the  Woman  had  appeared  in  the  hall- 
way, unseen  by  those  in  the  room.  She  stood  there  un- 
til the  man  had  finished,  a  troubled  look  on  her  face 

Gleason  studied  the  letter  a  few  moments  before  he 
•aid  anything. 

"This  is  a  stiff  one."  he  had  to  admit.  Then  he  threw 
IMS  head  back  and  laughed,  assuming  his  usual  hearty 
and  cocksure  manner.  "Oh,  well,  what's  the  dif  ?  . 
Anyhow,  you'd  better  cross  your  fingers.  Bradshaw."  He 
went  to  the  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken.  "Here,  put 
this  m  your  vanity  box,  and  forget  it." 

He  turned  and  started  for  the  door. 

"Come  on.  SmoUet.  it's  getting  late.    When  I  passed 
ttie  Tabernacle  the  customers  were  coming  in  bunches 
Keep  your  eye  peeled  for  the  fireworks  to-night. . .    Are 
you  coming,  Bradshaw  r 

"In  a  little  while;  in  a  little  while,"  the  other  re- 
phed,  preoccupied,  again  held  under  the  spell  of  the 
letter.  He  did  not  move  or  look  up  as  the  other  three 
men  left  him. 

The  Woman  came  slowly  down  the  room  to  where 
he  sat. 

"I'm  veiy  sorry  about  that  letter,"  she  said  compas- 
sionately. "I  was  standing  in  the  hall,  and  I  heard  Mr 
Gleason  read  it.  You  shouldn't  let  it  trouble  you.  If 
these  things  are  to  happen  to  you,  they  will  happen. 
If  not,  no  curse  can  bring  them  about." 

Bradshaw  looked  up  at  her  sharply.  For  the  first 
tune  he  associated  the  letter  in  some  way  with  the  ores- 
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CDce  of  the  Woman  in  tiie  house.  Perhaps,  this  too  was 
a  part  of  her  scheme,  he  thought.  It  might  have  been 
she  who  had  instigated  it  She  might  even  have  writ- 
ten the  letter.  She  at  least  had  it  in  her  power  to  fulfil 
some  of  its  threats.  His  expression  of  worry  changed 
to  one  of  hatred. 

"You  know  something  about  this  letter/'  he  accused 
her.    "Tell  me  what  it  means." 

The  Woman  studied  him  pityingly. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  letter,"  she  replied  calmly.  "I 
once  saw  the  girl  who  wrote  it — that  is  all.  Haven't 
I  told  you  that  I  am  not  here  to  harm  you,  but  to  help 
you?" 

Something  in  her  voice  reassured  the  man.  "I  am  a 
fool  to  "[ive  the  letter  a  second  thought  Only,  I  worry 
so  about  my  children.  My  daughter  is  irreligious,  and 
my  son  disobeys  me.  I  told  him  to  be  here  to  dinner 
to-night,  and  here  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle, 
and  he  has  not  appeared  yet  And  since  you  came  I 
have  felt  all  the  time  as  if  I  were  on  the  point  of  being 
exposed  and  disgraced." 

The  Woman  touched  him  gently  on  his  arm. 

"If  you  are  disgraced  it  will  not  be  because  of  me. 
And  as  for  your  children,  they  are  unhappy  and  rest- 
less because  of  your  demands  on  them.  You  show  them 
too  little  tenderness  and  human  kindliness.  Have  you 
ever. thought  of  that?" 

Bradshaw  arose  and  brushed  the  Woman  aside. 

"What  business  have  you  criticising  me?  Why  should 
you  preach  to  me  in  this  manner?  All  I  want  from  you 
is  silence — and  you  have  given  me  your  word  to  keep 
it.     For  the  rest,  I  can  take  care  of  myself  and  my 
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He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 

The  Woman  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  »{tiM<». 

ows.  When  she  turned  again  into  the  room  there  was 
JJT^"^  ^>«PPo»tment  in  her  look.  as^7X 
h«I  hoped  greaUy  for  something  and  had  i;een  ^LTe? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


A  FUBSTBSS  OF  A^HKOOITB  IN  A  UllOUSim 

TT  was  after  midnight  when  P&ul  walked  cautiously 
•■-  up  the  front  roadway  to  his  home.  He  looked  up 
at  the  windows  anxiously.  There  was  no  light  and  he 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  stepped  on  tiptoe  across  the 
front  porch,  but  hesitated  before  ringing  the  bell.  He 
was  afraid  the  sound  of  his  entrance  would  arouse  his 
father;  and  to-night  he  did  not  feel  like  having  a  scene. 
If  he  could  go  in  unnoticed,  he  planned  to  leave  for  his 
office  early  the  next  morning,  so  that  he  might  avoid 
altogether  coming  face  to  face  with  the  older  man.  As 
he  paused  undecidedly  before  the  door  he  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  his  hands  worked  nervously.  He  was  obvi- 
ously under  some  strain,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of 
<me  who  had  gone  thtough  an  unpleasant  ordeal. 

As  he  approached  nearer  the  door,  endeavouring  to 
make  no  sound,  Iic  was  astonished  to  find  that  some 
one  from  the  inside  was  opening  it  noiselessly.  In  the 
faint  cool  moonlight  of  October  he  could  discern  dimly 
the  Woman  standing  with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  holding 
the  door  so  that  he  might  enter. 

"Be  careful,"  she  warned  him  in  a  whisper,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  room.  "Your  father  was  restless  to- 
night, and  he  may  be  awake.  If  he  hears  you  he  will 
come  down." 

"How  does  it  come  that  you  were  here  to  let  me  in?" 
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t^j^  a«n  ulcd,  dumfounded  t  .o  «„«.«,  « 

"I  knew  you  were  out,"  .he  whimered.  "I  Mt  tm 
waiting  for  you.  Now  you  h«l  betfaSTto  J,,  Jj? 
•nd  tiy  to  get  a  good  Zt-  '^      ^'  "^ 

.tcS'a^STlhile  t:  *"^  ^  *'  •^''^-    Then  .he 
dSi  '^^  "*"  ^»^«*  "P  »he  .tair.,  won- 

*m«  Hir^"^^  *'"  '^'^^  came  to  hi.  room. 

«I  IZ^?  ?   ^°"  '^'™  ^'  ~"  ^'  •»»«  «*ked  him  tenderly 
I  didn  t  hear  you  last  night"  wnaeriy. 

^^t^^wl^Z  ^  ^f  ^  ***»'««»  «d  «P~ted 
^  "    ***  ■****  *®  him. 

ihaw  iS^lTf*'!"*^  'lr"«"  *^"*  »**'"  Martha  Brad- 
.^dS^   Ihf-^'""^'-    "^  ^o  °ot  altogether  under. 

feci  Mfer  and  more  peaceful  when  .he  is  around." 

Kirrerr^*^^^"^^<'--    TheWoThe. 

.elf't^^X^""'  ^''*'''  "'^'"  »^«  *^<»'  «<J<l'««ing  her- 

i^hot    /rAr"-  .""*  ^"^  ^  downstairs^  SS 

<5.?I:    ^^""f^'^'P^^^P'-yo"  would  wsnf-Mcnow" 

Jhe  tu«ed  and  went  out,  closing  the  door  behiS^er 

"hIw^'h'J^V  T"^^'"'"  ^^'"^"^t^d  Paul  to  his  mother 

He  finished  his  dressing  hurriedly. 
lJ^  Z  It^^^  '"  "^  «-"«"••'  he  said, 
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*I  don't  feel  that  you  are  a  servant,"  ihe  aaid,  hcti- 
tatinfly,  when  the  Woman  had  entered.  "I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  something  about  yourself." 

The  other  smiled  quietly. 

"Theie  is  nothing  I  can  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I  am 
a  servant  in  the  house,  and  because  I  love  your 
children  and  want  to  help  them  you  mustn't  think  that 
I  am  anything  else." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  her 
answer,  but  she  felt  that,  even  had  the  Woman  some- 
thing more  to  tell  her,  it  would  not  be  told.  There  was 
about  her  something  unfathomable— something  provoca- 
tive of  speculation. 

"That  was  all  I  wanted,"  she  told  the  Woman  with 
undisguised  embarrassment. 

After  breakfast,  a&  she  was  putting  on  her  hat  and 
coat  preparatory  to  going  out,  the  Woman  came  into 
the  room  again. 

"You  are  going— down  there— again  to-day?"  she 
asked  her. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  Martha  Bradshaw  did 
not  resent  this  curiosity  on  the  other's  part,  although  she 
realised  that  had  any  of  the  other  servants  made  a  simi- 
lar enquiry  she  would  have  reprimanded  them.  Now, 
she  merely  nodded  her  head. 

^  *'I  am  glad  you  are  going,"  the  Woman  said.  "Don't 
judge  them  quickly.  They  suffer  enough,  God  knows, 
even  if  they  are  unmolested." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  scrutinised  the  Woman  closely,  but 
saw  only  serenity  and  tenderness  in  the  other's  gaze. 

"I  want  to  help  them,"  she  said,  a  trifle  impressed. 
She  had  never  before  spoken  of  these  matters  with  her 
aervants.    "I  want  to  do  what  I  can  for  them."    Then 
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»ome  impulse  made  her  add:  "I  sometimes  feel  that  my 
husband  IS  too  severe  in  his  judgments  of  them." 
I  am  g  ad  you  feel  that  way."  the  Woman  remarked, 

B«L^^*  ^^^-  ^"^  ^?"^''  ^°'*^*  '«~^"«d  «  Martha 
Bradshaw  s  mind.  The  incident,  simple  and  genuine  as 
It  was.  had  been  too  singular  to  be  forgotten.  It  left  her 
with  a  feehng  which  she  could  not  analyse.  Now.  ev^ 
more  than  was  her  wont,  she  was  charitable  and  for- 

Sr^i  1  l^*"?^  '^'  interviewed.  Her  desire  to 
help  al  who  needed  her  was  stronger  than  it  had  been 
formerly.  But.  because  of  this  reanimated  desire,  her 
task  seemed  more  hopeless  than  ever.  On  every  hand 
she  heard  stones  of  the  misery  being  wrought  by  the 
crusade  of  which  her  husband  was  the  instigator  M 
many  places,  when  it  was  learned  who  she  was.  the  door 
was  shut  on  her.  But  these  acts  did  not  anger  her.  They 
only  made  her  suffer  the  more.  •    ^ncy 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  found  herself  in  a  Httle 
apartaient  near  Bridge  Street.  In  one  of  the  houses 
which  she  had  previously  visited,  the  woman  in  chai«. 
told  her  of  a  young  giri  who.  for  a  year,  had  been  a  c^ 
sumptive.  So  quickly  had  the  disease  taken  hold  of  her 
constitution  that  she  was  unfit  to  be  aromid.  The  woman 
had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  her  to  a  public  sana- 
tonum  when  another  woman,  whose  house  had  been 

for'tr  ^m'  P^"*^?/'^"-**^  to  take  the  giri  and  care 
for  her.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  story.  It  seemed  unusual  that  a  keeper  of  a  house 
of  prostitution  should  have  attempted  to  save  a  iriri 
from  a  charitable  institution.  She  asked  for  the  woman's 
address,  and  it  was  given  her.  When  she  arrived  at 
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the  place  she  had  been  admitted  by  a  maid.    She  was 
now  waiting  to  see  the  woman. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  small  but  tastefully 
furnished.  There  were  many  books  on  the  shelves,  and 
near  her  was  a  pia-^o,  on  the  rack  of  which  stood  music 
which  she  had  never  asscctated  with  that  part  of  the 
city— selections  from  the  better-class  operas,  selections 
from  Mozart,  «  transcriptio  i  of  a  Beethoven  sonata,  and 
others  of  a  like  .laiuic.  The  furnishings  of  the  room 
were  quiet  and  unostentatious  and  breathed  forth  an  at- 
mosphere of  culture. 

As  she  sat  wondering  at  the  uncommonness  of  her 
surroundings,  the  curtains  parted  and  a  tall,  quietly- 
dressed,  refined-looking  woman  entered. 

"I  am  Miss  Dumond,"  the  newcomer  said  graciously, 
approaching  the  other  woman.  "Blanche  Dumond— per- 
haps you  have  heard  my  name." 
The  visitor  introduced  herself  also. 
"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come,  Mrs.  Bradshaw," 
the  woman  said  politely.  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you?  I  have  heard  of  your  work  here  among 
the— women,  and  I  have  read  a  little  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers. ...  I  believe  you  are  doing  the  right  thing." 

Martha  Bradshaw  was  taken  a  little  aback  at  the 
other's  quietness  and  good-breeding. 

"I  came  to  enquire  about  the  sick  girl  you  so  gen- 
erously offered  to  care  for,"  she  explained.  "I  wanted 
to  know  if  there  isn't  something  I  could  do,  or  some  help 
I  can  give."    - 

"You  are  very  good,"  Blanche  Dumond  replied,  seat- 
ing herself.  "But  I  have  quite  a  little  money,  and  as 
long  as  that  lasts  the  girl  will  need  no  other  help.  .  .  . 
I  am  leaving  the  city  very  soon,  and  I  shall  take  the 
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girl  with  me.    The  air  in  this  quarter,  you  know,  isn't 
very  healthful." 

It  was  over  an  hour  later  that  Martha  Bradshaw  went 
out  to  her  waiting  car.  During  that  time  she  had  learned 
much.  She  had  found  in  Blanche  Dumond  a  woman  of 
education  and  broad  sympathies.  She  had  been  more 
than  interested  in  this  new  acquaintance—personally  as 
well  as  sociologically.  After  the  first  half-hour's  chat 
the  restraint  and  formality,  which  at  first  existed  between 
them,  had  drifted  out  of  their  speech  and  they  had 
talked  together  intimately  and  seriously  of  their  widely 
separated  walks  of  wfe. 

Blanche  Dumond  had  told  her  of  cases  in  which  help 
was  sorely  needed,  cases  which  ordinarily  would  not 
have  been  revealed  to  an  outsider.  But,  curious  as  it 
seemed  to  her  later,  Martha  Bradshaw  had  taken  a  liking 
to  the  woman,  and  the  woman  in  turn  had  appeared 
to  like  her.  Several  times  she  found  herself  comparing 
this  woman  of  the  Tenderioin  to  the  good  women  she 
herself  associated  with  daily,  and,  save  for  her  con- 
scious knowledge  of  this  one's  profession,  she  could  see 
little  diflFerence  between  her  and  them.  Blanche  Dumond 
was  well  informed,  quiet  and  sympathetic,  gracious  in 
her  bearing,  and  possessed  of  an  unmistakable  air  of 
gentle  upbringing. 

"Are  there  many  of  your  proitssion  who  are  like 
you?"  Martha  Bradshaw  had  asked  her  naively. 

"We  are  not  all  so  bad  as  we  are  painted,"  the 
woman  had  answered,  smiling  faintly  at  her  joke,  just 
as  if  it  had  not  been  founded  on  a  serious  and  tragic 
fact 

"Will  you  come  to  my  house  to  tea,"  Mrs.  Bradshaw 

had  asked  her  on  parting,  "say,  to-morrow?    I  really 
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feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  know  you  better.  There  are 
so  manv  things  you  can  tell  me — ^things  of  which 
I  am  terribly  ignorant.  And  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
husband,  too.  I  am  sure  he  has  the  wrong  idea  about 
— some  of  you.  You  will  be  a  revelation  to  him.  And," 
she  added,  smiling  to  herself,  "if  you  will  let  me,  I  shall 
invite  one  or  two  others.  I  feel  that  you  could  do  them 
more  good  in  five  minutes  than  I  could  if  I  talked  to 
them  a  year." 

More  than  ever  she  was  convinced  now  that  there 
was  some  great  mistake  being  made  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  crusade  was  being  carried  on;  and  again  she 
thought  of  the  Woman's  words  to  her  as  she  had  left 
her  home  that  morning. 

"You  will  come  to-morrow,  won't  you?"  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  Blanche  Dumond. 

"I  really  believe  you  want  me,  too,"  the  other  replied 
after  a  moment.  "And  if  you  think  I  can  help  to  give 
your  husband — and  perhaps  some  others — a  little  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  world 
I'd  like  bet—" 

On  her  'lome  Martha  Bradshaw  was  inclined 

to  regret  th>  ^uy  impulse  which  had  led  her  to  invite 
Blanche  Dumond  to  her  house.  When  she  had  spoken 
to  the  woman  about  having  others  present  at  the  tea,  she 
had  had  in  mind  Judge  Bascomb  and  the  Reverend  Smol- 
let.  After  consideration  of  what  she  had  done  she  was 
afraid  of  the  way  her  husband  would  take  it.  Yet  the 
woman's  personality  had  appealed  to  her  strongly. 
Blanche  Dv  ^tid  had  put  into  words  the  half-formulated 
thoughts  and  opinions  which  for  weeks  had  been  gath- 
ering in  her  vn  mind — thoughts  and  opinions  which  she 
believed  to  be  right,  but  which  she  had  not  dared  admit 
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even  to  herself.  All  the  facts  of  her  weeks  of  inves- 
tigation had  led  her  to  just  these  conclusions,  but,  be- 
cause they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  her 
husband  and  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  giving  his 
energy  and  money,  she  had  hesitated  to  accept  them  as 
part  of  her  creed. 

That  night  she  said  nothing  to  her  husband  of  her 
afternoon's  experience,  or  her  plans  for  the  following 
day.  She  wrote  notes  to  the  Reverend  Smollet  and 
Judge  Bascomb,  asking  them  to  call,  but  giving  them 
no  hint  of  why  she  wished  to  see  them.  At  breakfast 
she  asked  Elijah  Bradshaw  to  come  home  early  from  the 
office,  explaining  that  she  was  having  some  «ople  to 
tea.  It  was  not  an  unusual  request,  and  he  dia  ..  jt  ques- 
tion her  as  to  details. 

In  the  afternoon  he  returned  before  the  others  had 
arrived.    Martha  Bradshaw  went  to  him. 

'"Elijah,"  she  said,  putting  her  arms  about  his  shoul- 
ders, "I  don't  want  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for  what 
I  have  done." 
He  looked  at  her  a  little  surprised  and  waited. 
'The  fact  is  I  have  asked  some  one  to  come  here 
this  afternoon  to  see  you— some  one  of  whom  you  will 
not  approve.  You  know  how  I  have  been  working  here 
among  the  women,  and  I  believe  I  have  found  some  one 
who  can  tell  us  things  we  have  never  guessed— a  woman 
who  can  throw  a  new  light  on  a  great  many  phases  of 
our  problem  to  which  we  have  been  blinded.  I  have 
also  asked  Dr.  Smollet  and  the  Judge  to  come.  I  want 
you  all  to  meet  her.  No  one  will  know  that  she  is 
here,  and  Elizabeth  and  Paul  will  be  out.  But  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  her.  I  want  you,  just  for  a  half  hour, 
to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  case." 
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Elijah  Bradshaw  drew  away  from  his  wife  in  a  state 
of  deep  perplexity. 

"Who  is  it  you  have  asked?"    His  voice  was  cold. 

The  woman  hesitated.  Now,  at  the  last  moment,  she 
feared  to  tell  him.  She  regretted  her  act,  and  wished 
that  she  might  retrace  her  steps.  But  she  knew  it  was 
too  late;  so  she  looked  her  husband  siuaiely  in  the 

eyes. 

"It's  Blanche  Dumond,"  she  said. 

The  man  was  too  astonished  to  speak.  When  finally 
he  had  gained  control  of  himself  he  demanded  in  a 
tone  which  he  had  never  used  to  his  wife  before :  "What 
do  you  mean  by  bringing  this  woman  here  to  my  house? 
.  .  .  Where  is  your  sense  of  decency?" 

His  manner  cut  the  woman.  A  flush  of  resentment 
arose  to  her  cheeks. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  bring  her  here?"  she  asked  hotly. 
"It  is  my  home  as  much  as  it  is  yours.  You  talk  of 
your  justice  in  all  things,  and  yet  you  are  horrified  when 
I  ask  you  to  hear,  first-hand,  the  other  side  of  this 
question.  You  are  as  ignorant  now  as  I  was  a  month 
ago.  That  was  before  I  went  down  there  and  found 
things  out  for  myself.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
you  had  done  the  same.  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  pos- 
sess more  mercy  now,  more  tenderness  and  human  kind- 
liness." 

Her  last  words  startled  him.  They  had  been  the  same 
words  that  the  Woman  he  had  taken  into  his  house 
had  used  to  him. 

"Are  you  any  better  than  I  am?"  Martha  Bradshaw 
went  on.  "If  I  am  willing  to  have  a  woman  like  this 
in  my  home  because  I  think  it  is  for  the  best,  why 
shouldn't  you?" 
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As  she  spoke  the  bell  rang.  The  Woman  passed 
through  the  room  to  go  to  the  door.  The  sight  of  her 
sent  a  pang  of  conscience  through  the  man.  Had  he 
himself  not  brought  a  woman  of  the  streets  into  his 
home?  And  had  he  not  lied  to  his  wife  about  it?  Now 
when  she,  out  of  the  bigness  of  her  heart  and  her  desire 
for  justice,  had  invited  another  woman  of  the  same  kind 
for  a  brief  visit,  what  self-justification  did  he  have  for 
resenting  his  wife's  act? 

"I  understand  why  you  brought  her  here,"  he  said,  in 
a  modified  tone,  "and  I'll  see  her." 

The  Reverend  Smollet  entered.  Shortly  after  the 
Judge  came,  beaming  and  jovial. 

They  had  chatted  but  a  moment  when  there  was  a 
sound  of  a  machine  outside.  In  a  moment  the  bell  rang 
again.  The  Woman  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
When  she  saw  Blanche  Dumond  she  stepped  back  in- 
voluntarily, and  her  free  hand  went  to  her  breast.  The 
visitor,  however,  looked  at  her  without  a  word,  although 
when  she  entered  she  smiled  enigmatically. 

The  Woman  took  the  card  and  brought  it  to  Martha 
Bradshaw,  who  excused  herself  and  greeted  Blanche 
iDumond  at  the  doorway. 

^^  "Gentlemen,"  she  said,  as  she  re-entered  the  room, 
**I  want  to  i;i  Produce  some  one  who  I  dare  say  has  a 
vital  interest  in  your  campaign."  She  approached  her 
husband.  "This  is  Miss  Blanche  Dumond,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

Bradshaw  looked  at  the  visitor  curiously,  and  said 
stiffly:  "How  do  you  do." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  then  turned  to  the  Judge  and  the  Rev- 
erend Smollet:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
of  Miss  Blanche  Dumond." 
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She  8tq)ped  to  the  woman's  side.  "This  is  the  Rev- 
erend SmoUet,  the  pastor  of  our  church  and  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  campaign.  .  .  .  And  this  is  Judge 
Bascomb,  who  is  also  interested  Li  Mr.  Gleason's  cru- 
sade." 

SmoUet  was  shocked  and  did  not  acknowledge  the 
introduction.  The  Judge,  however,  bowed,  despite  his 
embarrassment. 

"I  am  pleased  to  know  you,  Madam— that  is.  Miss  Do- 
mond,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  gallantry. 

The  newcomer  smiled  pleasantly. 

"I  have  heard  much  of  both  of  you  gentlemen," 
she    said    with    perfect    composure,    as    she    seated 

herself. 

"Miss  Dumond  has  called  in  response  to  my  invita- 
tion," explained  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

SmoUet,  who  had  been  standing  during  the  introduc- 
tion, now  drew  his  chair  back  a  little  from  the  circle, 
and  sat  down. 

"She  returns  your  caU,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  and,  de- 
spite his  effort  to  be  natural,  a  touch  of  irony  crept  into 

his  words. 
Miss  Dumond  looked  at  him  with  suave  amusement 

"Precisely,  Dr.  SmoUet." 
The  minister  cleared  his  throat. 
"I  had  thought,"  he  said,  "that  you  had  left  the 

dty." 

"And  no  doubt  you  had  hoped  so,  as  weU,"  the  woman 
returned  lightly.  "But  certain  duties  have  kept  me 
here.  I  shall  leave  very  soon,  however."  She  arched 
her  eyebrows.  "In  the  light  of  recent  events  I  think 
it  better,  don't  you?" 

SmoUet  struggled  hard  to  regain  his  self -composure. 
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"Undoubtedly  you  are  acting  wiaely/*  he  answerad 
perfunctorily. 

The  Judge  had  been  inspecting  her  closely.  His  eyet 
twinkled. 

"And  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  enquire,"  he  put  in  in- 
gratiatingly, "where  you  propose  locating?" 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  regarded  him  with  undisguised  dis- 
pleasure. It  had  been  her  first  inkling  of  the  Judge's 
character.  She  had  always  taken  him  at  her  husband's 
valuation  and  had  accepted  his  sincerity  in  the  movement 
as  a  matter  of  fact  She  glanced  quickly  at  Elijah  Brad- 
shaw, but  he  was  looking  away. 

"Most  certainly,  Judge,"  came  the  pleasant,  quiet  voice 
of  Miss  Dumond.  "I  have  just  bought  a  very  attractive 
country  place  near  Sedgwick,  only  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  dty.  I  shall  raise  lots  of  chickens,  and  serve  dinner 
to  automobile  parties." 

There  was  something  in  her  words  that  made  the 
Judge  chuckle. 

"I  see,"  he  commented.  "A  roadhouse.  they  call 
it,  don't  theyr  ^ 

She  smiled  again.  "I  see  you  understand.  Judge. 
May  I  count  on  your  patronage?" 

Bascomb  was  now  embarrassed. 

'Why,  you  see,"  he  stuttered,  "I  nardly " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  perfectly,"  the  woman  responded, 
dreeing  her  eyes. 

SmoUet,  conscious  of  his  friend's  predicament,  said 
stffly:  "I  trust  that  you  are  glad  to  get  into  other 
fields— that  is,  out  of  your  old  environment." 

Bbfidie  Dumond  had  dropped  her  bantering  stj'le 
now,  an<l  said  seriously:  "Yes.  Personally,  I  am  glad; 
though,  of  course,  I  can't  speak  for  the  others.  And, 
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personally,  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  are  acting  wisely, 
although  I  have  told  Mrs.  Bradshaw  I  have  my  serious 
doubts." 

For  SmoUet  the  ice  was  broken.  He  felt  more  secure 
in  the  present  situation.  He  resented  the  woman's  com- 
ments and  remarked  coldly:  "It  is  because  women  like 
you  feel  that  we  are  wrong  that  makes  us  so  certain  that 
we  are  right." 

But  Blanche  Dumond  refused  to  take  offence  at  his 
words.  She  merely  smiled  winningly  and  replied: 
"That's  really  ungallant,  Dr.  SmoUet.  You  at  least 
should  be  generous  enough  to  believe  that  my  doubts 
are  based  upon  considerations  other  than  my  own  pri- 
vate interests." 

Elijah  Bradshaw  now  took  part  in  the  conversation. 

"These  other  considerations—may  I  ask  what  they 
are?"    The  woman's  personality  interested  hioL 

Blanche  Dumond  turned  to  him  quickly. 

"The  facts  of  thousands  of  years  of  experimenting 
in  just  this  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly and  with  conviction ;  "experimenting  in  ways  and 
means  to  do  away  with  the  so-called  social  evil.  You 
surely  realise  that  in  the  older  civilisations — of  Greece 
and  Rome,  for  instance — the  courtesans  were  accepted 
as  a  proi  iinent  factor  in  the  social  organisation.  To 
serve  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  was  in  those  days  an 
exalted  calling.  Dr.  Smollet  knows  well  that  the  Bible 
is  filled  with  stories  of  concubinage,  illicit  loves  and 
crimes  of  lust;  and  coming  down  to  later  days,  I  find 
in  the  history  of  New  England  that  our  virgin  country 
was  over-crowded  with  prostitutes  as  far  back  as  1630. 
...  It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  sly  old  Puritans  had 
smuggled  some  of  their  English  cousins  over  in  the 
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Mayflower.  ...  Oh,  I've  been  reading  a  lot  on  this  sub- 
ject lately." 

Bradshaw  leaned  forward.  He  had  forgotten  his 
resentment  at  his  wife's  having  brought  the  woman 
mto  the  house.  He  found  himself  listening  to  her  words 
with  much  interest.  She  was  so  different  from  what 
he  had  expected.  Even  her  point  of  view  was  differ- 
ent. He  had  thought  that  she  would  defend  the  city's 
prostitutes  on  sentimental  grounds,  and  would  attempt 
to  make  an  appeal  to  his  sympathies. 

"And  what  is  your  conclusion.  Miss  Dumond?"  he 
asked  her,  as  he  might  have  spoken  to  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  his  corporation. 

The  woman  drew  her  chair  around,  ignoring  the  others 
present 

"My  conclusion  is,"  she  said  firmly,  "that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  stop  prostitution,  it  would  have  been  stopped 
long  ago;  nnd  in  my  humble  opinion  it  can  never  be 
stopped  until  we  change  human  nature.  And,"  she 
added,  "I  hardly  think  we  can  do  that." 

'|No,  hardly;  not  all  at  once,"  Bradshaw  agreed. 

"And  so,"  she  continued,  "if  you  will  grant  that  the 
elemental  things  in  human  nature  can  not  be  changed  to 
any  great  extent,  is  it  not  logical  to  conclude  that  it 
is  impossible  to  stamp  out  the  sins  which  arise  from 
those  natural  impulses— which  go  deep  into  the  very 
springs  of  all  human  causes?  These  points  admitted, 
the  only  thing  left  to  decide  is  whether  it  is  better  for 
a  city  to  set  apart  a  district  where  all  women  who  elect  to 
lead  this  historic  calling  must  reside,  or  do  as  you  are 
now  doing,  wipe  out  such  a  district  and  drive  its 
residents  to  al  lother  parts  of  the  city.  .  .  .  I'm  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  you  on 
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the  other."   Shearote.   "So  there  it  no  more  to  be  »!<!.•* 

Bradshaw  did  not  reply.    He  was  thinking  deeply. 

SmoUet,  taking  advantage  of  the  silence,  a»ked  with 

severity:  "And  have  you  no  sense  of  shame  for  the 

part  that  you  have  played— no  desire  to  lead  a  good 

Blanche  Dumond  became  whimsical  again,  and  smiled 
ingratiatingly. 

"Possibly,"  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "But 
I'm  like  many  of  your  parishioners— always  putting  it 
off  until  to-morrow." 

Smollet  was  angered.  He  felt  that  the  woman  was 
in  some  way  getting  the  better  of  him.  The  evenness  of 
her  temper  infuriated  him. 

"And  the  stigma  of  it!"  he  exclaimed  sharply,  rising 
and  facing  her.  "I  should  think  you  would  blush  to 
be  abroad  in  the  daylight." 

Martha  Bradshaw  also  arose.  Her  face  was  troubled, 
and  she  looked  at  the  minister  reprovingly.  She  would 
have  said  something  had  not  the  woman  replied  quickly: 
"Blush!  Indeed,  I  am  glad  not  to  have  forgotten 
how.  I  am  blushing  for  you  now.  Dr.  Smollet,  to  think 
that  you  have  so  far  forgotten  your  gallantry." 

Smollet  was  confused,  and  flared  up  hotly.  "You 
may  spare  your  blushes  if  they  are  for  me,"  he 
told  her  with  an  attempt  at  withering  scorn.  "I 
have  no  gallantries  for  women  of  your  profes- 
sion." 

Blanche  Dumond  smiled  again,  and  replied  banter- 
ingly:  "You  may  insult  me.  Dr.  Smollet,  but  do  not 
slander  my  profession.  You  know,  it  is  the  oldest  in 
the  world;  it's  older  than  history  itself.  It's  as  old  as 
mythology.     Venus,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  is 
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h»  Goddess;  and  temples  have  been  raised  to  her  in 
til  ages.  History  is  filled  with  the  names  of  her  ilhis- 
trious  devotees." 
Smollet  sat  down  and  sniffed  contemptuously. 
*And  among  her  devotees,"  went  on  the  other,  "are 
names  that  have  changed  the  map  of  the  world— women's 
names,  disciples  of  Aphrodite." 

The  Judge  was  heartily  enjoying  Smollefs  anger,  and 
■ought  to  feed  fuel  to  the  flames. 
"What  names.  Miss  Dumond?"  he  asked  slyly. 
StiU  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  Reverend  Smollet,  the 
woman  answered:  "The  old  friend  of  our  school  days, 
Helen  of  Troy,  is  one." 

The  minister  now  saw  an  opening,  and  said  senten. 
tiously,  waving  his  arm:  "A  myth,  like  your  Aphrodite." 
Blanche  Dumond  was  not  shaken.  "Well,  perhaps  " 
*J%f  *1  ""T^  "B»*  Cleopatra  was  real,  wasn't 
she?*  She  smiled  at  Bradshaw.  "At  least  Marc  Antony 
found  her  so."  ^ 

Smollet  did  not  reply,  and  the  woman  held  up  her 
neatly  gloved  hand  and  began  counting  off  the  names 
on^  her  fingers  as  she  spoke  them. 

"And  there  was  Sappho,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
poets,  and  Phryne,  the  model  of  Praxiteles,  and  Aspasia, 
the  classic  mistress  of  Pericles,  and  Lais,  the  official 
mistress  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  the  Pompa- 
dour, and  Madame  du  Barry,  and  Catherine  of  Russia 
and  Ninon  de  L'Eqclos,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers.-women 
who  have  made  and  shaken  empires.  And  then  there 
was  Lola  Montez,  and  Nell  Gwynne,  the  pet  of 
princes.  ..."  '^ 

oJ'^J'""'^"*  constellation,"  agreed  Smollet  irritably. 
But  haven't  you  forgotten  Mary  Goode?" 
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"I  wu  jiitt  coining  to  her  when  you  interrupted,** 
Blanche  Dumond  answered,  smiling  sweetly. 

Smollet  made  a  deprecatory  gesture  and  turned  away, 
u  if  tiled  of  the  argument. 

On  seeing  this  the  Judge  remarked  coolly :  "Permit  me 
to  say,  madam,  that,  while  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  I 
must  observe  that  you  are  a  woman  of—considerable 

cultivation." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  replied  with  exaggerated 
gratitude.  "I  have  had  many  advantages.  My  story 
might  interest  you.  Judge,  but  it  is  too  long  to  tell 
to-day.    When  you  come  to  my  farm,  perhaps " 

The  Judge  lifted  his  hand  protestingly. 

"Oh,  don't  be  afraid,"  the  woman  hastened  to  as- 
sure him.  "I  have  entertained  in  my  home  men  occupy- 
ing the  highest  social  positions."    She  was  smiling  again. 

Then,  before  the  Judge  could  answer,  she  turned  to 
Mrs.  Bradshaw.    "Thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  me 

to  come." 

The  other  woman  took  her  hand  warmly.  "We  shall 
all  be  interested  to  hear  how  you  get  on  in  your— new 

field." 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  gentlemen,"  she  said,  turnup 
to  the  others,  "that  Miss  Dumond  has  stayed  in  the 
city  so  that  she  might  help  a  poor  girl  who  has  con- 
sumption." 

The  Reverend  Smollet  was  not  impressed. 

"There  are  plenty  of  institutions  that  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  girl,"  he  informed  them  curtly. 

"No  doubt,"  Blanche  Dumond  answered.  "But  when 
a  girl  enters  such  an  institution  it  is  with  a  label  at- 
tached to  her.  She  is  treated  like  an  outcast,  and  I 
have  had  more  than  one  girl  say  to  me  that  she  couldn't 
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^tand  to  pass  under  that  legend:  'Home  for  FaDen 
Women/  Do  you  think  a  girl  could  ever  recover  her 
.elf.r«pect  after  that  stigma?*'  Then  h^ZmZ 
qmckfy  changed.  "But  I  really  must  be  going.  fS 
you  all  so  much  for  letting  me  talk." 

She  bowed  graciously  to  EKjah  Bradshaw,  and  went 
to  Ae  door,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  following  her. 

She  was  about  to  go  out  when  she  turned. 

mtonation,    ,f  either  of  you  gentlemen  wish  to  go  over 

SmoUet  drew  himself  up,  and  answered  tartiy :  "Thank 
you,  we  have  an  appointment." 
"Oh,  don't  be  afraid,"  she  laughed.    "It's  a  closed 

fn^^*J?*"r,"^^*'  ""^  *°"  '^^^  »  ««".  She  turned 
xH      *  Bradshaw  and  bade  her  good-b^ 
When  she  had  gone  Mrs.  Bradshaw  did  not  return 

«c    T";    "*  ^^^  "P****"  *°  ^"^    own  room, 
bo  that  s  the  notorious  Blanche  Dumond,"  Brad- 
«iaw  remarked,  obviously  impressed.    "I've  been  sit- 
tmg  here  trying  to  figure  her  out." 

The  Judge  was  again  on  his  dignity. 
^  'mat  do  you  make  of  her,  Bradshaw?"  he  asked. 
Kather  unusual  woman,  I  should  say." 
_rhe  other  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  slowly: 

what  1  had  imagined." 
SmoUet  looked  at  him  with  marked  astonishment 
That  s  what  makes  women  of  her  type  so  dan- 

a«d  gentility,  and  beneath  it  is "    He  floundered 

about  for  a  word. 
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Bradshaw  arose  and  caught  him  up  rather  sharply: 

Then  he  walked  to  the  window,  his  hands  behind  him. 
"I  imagine  that,  after  aU,  she  is  a  good  deal  hkc 
other  women.     No  doubt  she  has  her  own  ideas  of 

honesty."  . 

He  thought  of  the  Woman  m  the  house. 

"If  we  knew  more  about  her  we  could,  perhaps,  judge 
her  better." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

«»  IHBEADS  OF  A  SPIDEX-WEB 

'ly'HEN  Bellamy  went  to  his  office  at  the  Si«r  fh. 
««t  Dnncan  Harrison  wished  to  see  him^^dSteSf 

;-n^»^  sut.  0,  affairs,  for  m^t^^Z^l 
wo^  and  none  of  his  staff  had  ever  found  him  idle 
at  down.  Bellamy,"  he  said,  without  iSgup 

l^^-eaite  ^XmSicloM^ -r  '^  ^^^'^^ 
knowing  just  how  to  proceed.  hesitated,  not 

Anything  the  matter  with  the  oaoer  «ir?»  ^i,^ 
«nan  asked  anxiously.  ^^  ' "'  *    **'*'  y°""8^' 

"No,  not  the  paper.    I  almost  wish  it  was  "    HarW 

"rtS'^r^''  ^"^  ^'"'^^  around    «"■ 
embl'zUT' '  "'    '^  ^""°""^^^'  >-^  ^-dlhaw  is  an 

^^ ,,  It.  Mr.  Hamson.    There  is  some  mis- 

"No.^my  boy,  there  is  no  mistake,"  the  other  man  as. 
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snred  Im-  "At  first  I  was  inclmed  to  feel  as  you 
do,  and  I  went  down  personally  to  verify  it  ...  No; 
there  is  no  mistake."  he  repeated.    "It's  the  truth. 

Bellamy  now  thought  of  the  girl  he  loved  and  of 
the  suffering  this  thing  would  bring  her.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  find  ways  and  means  of  keeping  it  from 

"Who  knows  about  this?"  he  asked,  with  deep  con- 

**"As  yet,"  Harrison  replied,  "nobody  knows  except 
the  bank  directors,  the  city  editor  and  myself .    Not  even 

Bradshaw's  father  knows  it." 
"Then  it  can  be  hushed  up?"  Bellamy  asked  eagerly. 
The  other  man  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "I  don't 
know.  That's  the  worst  of  it.  You  know  old  Bradshaw. 
When  he  finds  out,  he  will  go  up  ?-  the  air.  There 
is  no  telling  what  he  will  do.  His  code  is  so  strict 
that  he  may  demand  that  the  thing  be  given  publiaty 
in  order  to  punish  his  son."  ^ 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Bellamy  returned.  Hes 
not  a  man  who  would  spare  himself  if  he  thought,  by 
doing  so,  it  would  be  wrong.  He's  an  old  walrus- 
you  can  ahnost  admire  him  for  it."  Then  he  said,  as  if 
to  himself:  "Poor  Bess!" 

"Well,"  remarked  the  other.  "I  am  not  going  to  run 
the  story  until  I  find  out  what  Bradshaw's  attitude  is 

in  regard  to  the  i.  itter Now,  what  I  want  you 

to  do,  Bellamy,  is     »  go  and  break  the  news  to  him. 
Tell  him  the  circuro  ances,  and  see  what  he  says.  .  .  . 
Gadl  it  will  put  a  cimp  in  this  campaign  if  the  mat- 
ter ever  gets  out!" 
*'What  are  the  circumstances?"  Bellamy  asked. 
-Simple  enough,"  Harrison  told  him.    "Perkins,  the 
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Ejector  cam*  fa  suddenly  yesterday  after  banking 
houw  and  went  over  the  books.  He  was  going  to  Gd? 
forn«  for  a  trip  and  didn't  know  when  he  woSd^ 

^'  7t  ^^^'  'k^'  ^"^  *^'"^  «P  beforeT^te^ 
Wen,  It  didnt  take  hun  long  to  find  that  young  Brad- 

to  ITh^^^r'V^'"  The  boy  hS^t  t^^ 
todoctor  his  books.    It  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  the 

STwh^  I'"?  *"'  *»*^  '""'^^^  to  fi-  «P  the  short! 
2^  t^A  \^^  *  '^'^'    ^"^^  telephoned  Quincy. 

^  ^^^  •  ""  '~".  "*  ^*  '^""^  the  defiden^aS 
^  "f '  Q"«7  eot  in  touch  with  me.  just  as  I  hnag- 
we  he  did  with  the  rest  of  the  Directors.  He^ 
Wis  ^t  it,  especially  as  there  seemed  to  be^ 
STT  v^VT^  ^""^'^^^  ''^o^W  have  dipped  into 

lT.M  V  "^^^^^^fi^  "P  to  old  Bradshaw  at  once,  but 
I  held  him  off  and  asked  him  to  let  me  see  about  it 

^•l^rt  .^'  *°''  ~^  ^^'^  ^  *»•-  thi'rquirt 

on  the  matter  anyway;  so  this  morning  early  I  went 
down  to  the  bank.     The  boy  had  donf  a  cLeTob 

^^  ^  He  simply  took  the  money,  stuffed  a  lot  of 
one^ollar  bills  into  hundred-dollar  holders,  and  entered 
It  up  as  correct.    There  is  no  telling  exactly  Xk 
happened-probably  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
What  do  you  make  of  it,  Bellamy?"  '  * 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

ways  struck  me  as  bemg  straight.    I  can't  dope  it  out" 
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'•Well,  anyway  it's  gone,  and  we've  got  to  take  some 
kind  of  action  on  it  right  away,"  Harrison  responded 
gravely.  "Now,  here's  what  you  are  to  do,  Bellamy. 
You're  to  go  out  to  Bradshaw's  right  away,  break  the 
news  to  him,  and  see  what  he  wants  done  about  it 
If  he  is  willing  to  square  the  thing  up  with  the  bank,  they 
won't  prosecute.  Bradshaw's  got  too  much  influence  and 
is  one  of  the  bank's  biggest  depositors.  As  for  the 
paper,  of  course  we'll  say  nothing  about  it  unless  it 
leaks  out  in  some  other  channel — which  I  don't  think 
it  will  If  you  let  me  know  soon  enough,  I'll  start  the 
wheels  going  to  keep  it  quiet." 

Bellamy  arose.  "I'll  go  immediately — only,  for  God's 
sake,  do  what  you  can  to  hush  it  up." 

Duncan  Harrison  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sardonic 
smile. 

"I  see  that  you,  too,  are  willing  to  suppress  a  few 
little  things.  Remember  your  curtain  lecture  to  me  about 
strict  honesty  in  the  Start" 

Bellamy  was  embarrassed. 

"This  is  a  little  difiicult  matter,"  he  said.  "You  see, 
Mr.  Harrison,  I  am  hoping  to  marry  Elizabeth  Brad- 
shaw  one  of  these  days,  and  she'd  be  the  one  that 
would  suffer  if  this  got  out.  She's  only  a  kid,  and  :t 
would  break  her  heart  to  think  her  brother  was  a  crook." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  get  her,  Bellamy,"  the  older  man 
said,  in  a  fatherly  tone.  "Anyway,  you  see,  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  Now,  you  have  your  excuse  for 
suppressing  the  truth  in  the  paper,  and  I  have  my  ex- 
cuse. You're  young,  and  you  think  love  is  the  impor- 
tant thing— that's  your  standard.  I'm  older,  and  I  hav 
gotten  over  being  foolish.  I  suppress  things  because 
of  the  money  side — ^that's  my  standard." 
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**WelI,  by  your  own  confession,"  the  young  man  pro- 
tested, "your  point  of  view  is  selfish,  and  mine  isn't" 

"AH  points  of  view  are  selfish,  my  boy,"  Harrison 
returned  cynically,  drawing  a  pile  of  pixwfs  in  front 
of  him.  "However,  we  won't  argue  it.  Hurry  up  to 
Bradshaw  now,  and  come  back  here  to  the  office  as 
soon  as  you  can.    This  is  ticklish  business." 

"Are  you  sure  Paul  doesn't  suspect  anything?"  Bel- 
lamy asked. 

"Not  a  thing.  Perkins  was  not  due  for  two  weeks." 
Bellamy  hurried  out  into  the  street  with  a  heavy 
heart.  AU  the  way  out  to  the  Bradshaw  home  he  specu- 
lated as  to  what  excuse  Paul  could  have  had  in  appropri- 
ating the  bank's  funds.  He  thought  back  over  his  friend- 
ship with  the  young  man,  but  could  find  in  it  nothing 
which  would  give  him  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  defalcation.  Had  the  information  come  from 
any  other  man  save  Duncan  Harrison,  he  would  have 
doubted  its  authenticity,  but  he  knew  how  careful  and 
exact  that  man  was.  Harrison  would  have  left  no 
loophole  for  a  possible  error  before  sending  him  on 
his  present  disagreeable  mission. 

What  worried  him  most  was  Elijah  Bradshaw's  char- 
acter. Bellamy  knew  him  to  be  hard  and  obdurate, 
feariess  and  unforgiving,  ready  to  sacrifice  even  those 
whom  he  loved  to  a  principle.  If  Bradshaw  demanded 
an  exposure  of  the  whole  thing,  it  would  mean  sorrow 
and  pain  for  his  daughter;  and  this  possibility  cut 
Bellamy  more  deeply  than  any  ether  phase  of  the 
situation. 

As  he  stepped  up  to  the  front  door  he  met  Elijah 
Bradshaw  on  the  point  of  leaving. 
"I  have  come  to  you  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
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Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said,  without  even  greetii^  the  oMer 
man.  ''Yott  can't  go  just  yet;  I  must  talk  with  you 
alone." 

"What's  the  trouble,  Bellamy?  Ride  with  me  down- 
town, and  we  will  discuss  it." 

"That  wouldn't  do,"  the  other  persisted. 

"It  will  have  to  do,"  the  man  returned  curtly. 

Bellamy  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Mr.  Bradshaw,  you 
will  be  sorry  if  you  don't  listen  to  me  at  once."  Some- 
thing in  his  tone  made  the  other  hesitate. 

"Well,  Bellamy,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  going  to  scare 
me  into  submission,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  do  what  you 
ask." 

He  turned  and  re-entered  the  house. 

"Now,  what  is  it?"  he  demanded,  with  considerable 
annoyance,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  library. 

"I  am  here  on  a  tough  job,"  the  young  man  began 
earnestly.  "I'd  rather  take  n  licking  than  tell  you.  But 
I'm  here  from  the  paper — it's  about  Paul." 

Bradshaw  showed  surprise.  "Paul?  What  about 
him?" 

"Well,  it's  the  bank.  An  investigation  was  held  late 
yesterday  afternoon." 

The  other  man  could  not  understand  Bellamy's  deep 
concern.  To  suspect  his  son  was  the  farthest  thing  from 
his  thoughts. 

"Investigation  about  what?"  he  asked.  "What  are 
you  driving  at?  Why  do  you  come  in  here  and  drag 
me  back  from  my  work  to  talk  about  bank  transactions  ? 
Why  don't  you  talk  to  Paul?  He  tends  to  that  end 
of  it." 

Bellamy  sighed  heavily.  The  interview  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  he  had  imagined. 
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1  know  an  that,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment "But  it  is  about  Paul  that  I  have  got  to  tell 
you,— there  has  been  a  shortage." 

Still  Bradshaw  did  not  understand.  "Well,  what  of  it? 
Paul's  merely  the  assistant  cashier.  He  is  not  morally 
responsible  for  any  irrq;ularity  of  that  kind.  If  some 
one  is  short  or  has  stolen  from  the  bank,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  alarm.  The  bonding  company  will 
make  that  good.  They  certainly  can  not  attach  any  re- 
sponsibility to  my  son.    They  will  have  to  go  higher 

up. 

Bellamy  clinched  his  teeth  resolutely.  He  was  wast- 
ing time.    He  turned  to  Bradshaw  resolutely. 

"It  u  not  a  question  of  responsibility,"  he  said  firmly. 
It  is  a  question  of  guilt  Don't  you  see  I  have  been 
trying  to  break  it  to  you  as  gently  as  I  can?  Paul  is 
charged  with  the  shortage!  Everything  is  being  held 
up  until  your  decision  is  heard." 

The  older  man's  face  went  pale.  He  sat  down  in  his 
chair  heavily,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  violent  blow. 

"Paul  charged  with  itl"  His  words  were  scarcely 
audible. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Come,  young  man  I"  he  said,  but  his  voice  was  with- 
out conviction.  "This  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  joke 
about" 

Bellamy  went  over  to  the  stricken  man. 

"Can't  you  see  I'm  not  joking?"  he  asked  sorrow- 
fully. "It  is  because  it  is  so  serious  that  I  have  come 
to  you.    We  must  do  something." 

Bradshaw  narrowed  his  eyes,  and  thought  a  mo- 
ment 

"Wait!"  he  exclaimed,  and  there  was  a  note  of  hopt 
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in  his  tone.     "Who  told  you  this?    Who  says  my 
boy " 

"Perkins,"  Bellamy  cut  in.  'He  tipped  the  Directors 
off  last  night.  This  morning  at  the  office  Harrison  sent 
for  me.  He  is  one  of  the  Directors,  you  know,  and 
he  put  a  brake  on  the  whole  affair,  and  hustled  me  over 
to  you.  If  we  act  quickly,  and  in  the  right  way,  the 
whole  thing  can  be  hushed  up  without  a  whisper.  It's 
up  to  you.'* 

Bradshaw  had  heard  only  the  one  word,  "Perkins." 
There  was  no  doubt  now  in  his  mind  as  to  his  son's 
fuilt  Bradshaw  knew  Perkins  well.  He  was  a  care- 
ful, conscientious  and  honest  man. 

''So  Perkins  examined  the  books,  did  he?"  His  tone 
was  hopeless  and  resigned. 

He  looked  down  at  the  floor,  and  all  the  strength 
seemed  to  have  dei^rted  from  his  body.  He  thot^^ht 
of  the  letter  which  the  girl,  Mabel  Mordaunt,  had  sent 
him.  It  was  still  in  his  pocket.  The  words  of  her 
curse  were  written  indelibly  on  his  mind;  and  now 
they  flashed  out  in  his  brain  in  symbols  of  fire.  He 
thought  also  of  his  son's  disobedient  conduct  for  the 
past  few  days,  of  his  late  hours,  and  of  his  refusal 
to  stay  at  home. 

For  a  moment  his  emotions  were  many  and  dissimilar; 
but  as  he  sat,  letting  his  mind  go  over  the  many  recent 
events,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  single  wave  of 
anger  toward  his  son.  Slowly  his  relaxed  muscles  be- 
came hard.  His  hands  clinched,  and  he  arose  to  his 
full  stature,  looking  straight  ahead  of  him  with  fierce 
determination. 

"If  it's  true,"  he  said  slowly  and  deliberately,  "it 
shan't  be  hushed  up.    Hushing  it  up  won't  help  here," 
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He  struck  hinuelf  on  the  heart 

Bellamy  feared  his  decision,  and  came  to  him  quickly. 

"But  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  t  .Ink.  It's  only  a  small 
amount,"  he  said,  attempting  to  console  the  other. 

"The  amount  doesn't  matter,"  Bradshaw  flashed  back. 
"You  say  my  son's  a  thief.  That's  the  thing  that  stobs 
me  like  a  knife.  And  if  he  is  a  thief,  he  shall  pay  for 
it    I  won't  condone  his  sin." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Woman  entered  from  the  hallway, 
carrying  a  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers.  She  walked  si- 
lently over  to  the  desk,  and  began  arranging  them  in 
a  vase. 

The  two  men  had  not  observed  her,  but  she  stood  for 
a  moment,  watching  them  closely. 

"You  wouldn't  let  Paul  go  to  jail,"  Bellamy  protested. 

"I'd  send  him  to  jail  myself,"  Bradshaw  replied  un- 
yieldingly. "Even  though  he's  my  son,  I  shall  have  no 
mercy.  Because  he  is  my  son  b  no  reason  he  should 
go  free.  I  have  always  taken  my  medicine.  He  must 
take  his." 

A  look  of  infinite  grief  came  into  the  Woman's  face. 
She  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast,  as  if  fight'ng  with 
a  secret  pain.  Impulsively  she  stepped  tow:  Brad- 
shaw, and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Your  wife,"  she  reminded  him,  meeting  the  man's 
eyes. 

Bradshaw  started  like  a  man  frightened  by  some 
supernatural  apparition.  His  jaw  dropped,  and  his  lips 
trembled. 

"Remember  1"  the  Woman  went  on  in  a  voice  which 
Bellamy  coi  *  \  not  hear.    "The  sins  of  the  fathers  1" 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  to  the  window,  where 
she  stood  waiting  expectantly. 
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Brad^w  followed  her  with  his  gaze,  and  for  a  nihi- 
ute  he  stood  transfixed. 

"If  I  save  him,"  he  said  aloud,  as  if  in  conclusion 
to  some  decision  which  had  taken  place  in  his  mind, 
"it  will  be  for  his  mother's  sake." 

His  manner  had  changed.  His  seventy  had  left  him; 
and  he  crossed  the  room  slowly  and  looked  down  into 
the  open  fire. 

"What  can  he  have  done  with  the  money?"  he  asked, 
wonderingly.  "I  have  never  allowed  him  to  want  for 
anything.  He  has  had  everything  he  asked  for— every- 
thing." 

He  thought  a  moment 

"Gambling!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly.  "The  stock  mar- 
ket—or worse.  That's  what's  done  iti  .  .  .  But  why 
didn't  he  come  to  me?" 

"My  suggestion  is,"  Bellamy  said,  "that  you  see  P^ul 
right  away.  Then  I  can  go  back  to  Harrison  before 
it  goes  any  further.  He'll  quash  it  with  the  bank 
officials." 

Bradshaw  pulled  himself  together  and  looked  up. 
"That's  the  thing  to  do.  Moralising  won't  help  us.  Yott 
hurry  back  to  the  office,  my  boy,  and  I'll  'phone  you 
by  the  time  you  get  there.    Do  what  you  can." 

"You  know  ni  do  that,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  the  young 
man  said  as  he  went  out.  For  Elizabeth's  sake  he  was 
happy. 

Bradshaw  turned  to  the  Woman. 

"Tell  my  son  to  come  here  quickly."  He  had  already 
determined  on  a  course  of  action. 

But  the  Woman  did  not  obey  him  immediately.  In- 
stead, she  approached  him ;  and,  despite  the  grief  in  her 
qres,  she  looked  at  the  man  fearlessly. 
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'Does  it  orctir  to  yoa,"  the  asked,  in  an  even  voice, 
"that  your  son  miglit  have  stolen  this  money  for  a 
woman?  Before  you  see  him  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  know  the  re«sott  for  his  guilt" 

Bradshaw  guru  4  her  intently.  "What  woman  coukl 
he  have  strle     foi  ?    The  notion  is  preposterous  1" 

*To  the  .'f ;  I'  .17,"  came  the  gentle  voice  of  the  other. 
'^e  todc  t)  is  :n'  ne;'  for  a  woman — a  married  woman. 
I  bdieve  yoji"  snn  luves  h  jr." 

This  possib  '  ty  ■  ao  r,  ci  |  resented  itself  to  the  man. 
He  r»!belled  •  t  (k-Iv:  h.i'  it. 

*Tou  don't  kaov.  a  \.t  you  are  saying/'  he  flung  back 
ai^frily.    "Hf  V  daie  ,    1  suggest  such  a  thing  to  me?" 

The  Woman  was  not  perturbed. 

"How  little  you  ki:ow  those  whom  you  judge,"  she 
told  him  with  mild  pity.  "I  myself  know  the  girl  who 
has  brought  your  son  to  this.  And  it  was  not  her  fault, 
either.  Her  name  is  Young.  Up  to  two  days  ago  she 
lived  in  a  poverty-stricken  little  flat  on  Orchard  Street 
She  was  married  to  a  man  who  abused  her.  They  both 
worked  in  your  store.  When  she  could  bear  the  igno- 
miny and  suffering  no  longer,  she  left  him  and  tried  to 
support  herself  alone.  She  was  young  and  pretty.  Your 
son  had  noticed  her  at  her  work.  He  had  spoken  to 
her  often,  and  sometimes  he  waited  and  took  her  home 
at  night  When  she  lost  her  position  she  was  penniless, 
and  your  son  had  no  money  with  which  to  help  her,  al- 
though he  wanted  to,  for  he  felt  sorry  f  ir  her.  Finally 
he  stole  from  the  bank  that  he  might  save  her  from 
starvation  and  give  her  a  pleasant  home  in  which  to 
Kve.  That's  what  your  son  did  with  the  money.  He 
intends  to  marry  her  when  she  gets  her  divorce." 

"If  this  is  true,"  the  man  declared,  looking  through 
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narrowed  lids,  "he  shall  go  to  jaiL   The  bank  can  proa»> 
cnte.    I  wash  my  hands  of  him." 

He  took  the  Woman  roughly  by  the  ann. 

''Bttt  how  do  I  know  you  are  telling  me  tiie  truth?" 
1m  asked  brutally.  "It's  all  been  so  strange— your  com- 
ing here  to  this  house.  .  .  .  And  now—this.  How  couUl 
you  know  these  things?  ...  Ill  not  believe  it;  111  not 
beUeve  it" 

The  Woman  smiled  hopelessly.  "Then  why  don't  yon 
find  out  the  truth  from  him?" 

"I  will.    Ill  ask  htm  at  once.   Tell  him  to  come  here." 

The  Woman  started  to  go,  but  stof^ied  and  kxrfced 
back. 

"Remember  he  is  your  son,"  she  said  pleadingly.  "Re- 
member Blenheim." 

While  Bradshaw  was  waiting  for  his  son  he  tried  to 
straighten  out  the  tangled  skein  of  the  new  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  life.  Although,  in  a  measure,  he 
felt  guilty,  he  could  not  shake  off  his  anger  towards 
the  boy's  actions.  Some  instinct  told  him  to  forgive 
his  son.  But,  on  tli  other  hand,  he  felt  the  urge  of  a 
strong  determination  to  punish  the  young  man. 

In  a  few  minutes  Paul  Bradshaw  entered,  collarless 
and  in  his  dressing  gown. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked  irritably.  "CouWr  you  let 
me  finish  my  toilet?" 

The  older  man  attempted  to  control  his  temper.  He 
did  not  want  to  give  free  rein  to  his  feelings.  In  a 
moment  he  had  himself  parti v  u?  der  control. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "you  have  's>een  found  out." 

Paul  started  slightly,  but  recovered  himself  at  once. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'tound  out'?"  he  asked,  simu- 
lating indifference. 
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Bradshaw  came  close  to  him.  "The  bank — ^there  was 
an  invest'gation  yesterday  afternoon.  The  shortage 
was  discover^i." 

Even  at  this  the  young  man  put  on  a  brave  front. 
"There  was  no  shortage  that  I  know  of.  What  are  you 
driving  at?" 

The  older  man  put  his  hand  on  his  son's  ahoulder. 

"It's  no  use,  my  W, ',"  he  said.  "Perkins  was  there 
yesterday.    He's  at  the  bank  now." 

Paul's  self<omposure  left  him  at  once.  He  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"Then  the  jig  is  up,"  he  muttered. 

"You  mean  you  are  guilty,"  Bradshaw  corrected  him. 

"I  mean  I  am  short,"  the  other  fenced  doggedly. 
"God  knows  I  meant  to  make  it  good." 

Bradshaw  looked  at  him  and  spoke  bitterly.  "You 
meant  to  I  You  meant  to  I  It  doesn't  matter  now  what 
you  meant  to  do." 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  the  father  regarded  criti- 
cally the  broken  figure  of  the  young  man. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  it  came  to  this?"  he 
asked. 

"I  couldn't.  I  was  ashamed  to,"  the  other  answered, 
gulping  painfully,  without  looking  up. 

Bradshaw's  voice  changed.  "I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  did  with  the  money." 

"I  spent  it — ^that's  all,"  came  the  feeble  answer. 

Bradshaw  watched  him  angrily.  "You  won't  say? 
Are  you  ashamed  to  tell  me  how  you  spent  <^his  money?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you,"  the  father  said.  "I  heard,  but 
I  wouldn't  believe.  You  spent  it  on  a  woman — a  mar- 
ried woman " 
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At  this  the  young  man  leapt  op. 

"It's  a  liel"  he  shouted. 

"I  believe  it's  the  truth,"  Bradshaw  continued,  with- 
out changing  his  tone.  "You  spent  it  on  a  wonum  in 
Orchard  Street." 

Paul  Bradshaw  saw  now  that  there  was  no  need  of 
further  dissembling.  His  fear  turned  into  defiance,  and 
he  faced  his  father  belligerently. 

"Well,  now  that  you  know  it,"  he  asked  challenge 
ingly,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

As  his  father  did  not  reply  immediately,  he  went  on : 
"But  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  do,  111  never  give 
her  up." 

At  this  sudden  change  in  front  on  the  part  of  his  son, 
Elijah  Bradshaw  lost  his  self-control.  His  instinct  to- 
ward forgiveness  left  him. 

"When  you  are  in  jail,  you  will  change  your  mind," 
he  answered  harsnly. 

The  young  man  had  been  unprepared  for  this  pro- 
nouncement. He  did  not  believe  his  father  would  take 
such  heroic  measures.  His  defiance  left  him  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come.  He  saw  that  it  was  no  ure  to  combat 
the  older  man.  When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was 
broken  and  frightened. 

"You  won't  let  me  go  there,  father,"  he  begged. 
"Think  of  your  own  pride  and  position  I  Besides,  you 
know  it  would  kill  my  mother." 

Elijah  Bradshaw  hesitated  and  thought  a  moment  At 
his  son's  reference  to  Martha  Bradshaw  his  determina- 
tion once  more  broke  down.  He  felt  himself  weak- 
ening. He  thought  again  of  the  Woman  and  of  her 
words  exhorting  him  to  remember  Blenheim.  For  some 
reason,  which  he  couM  not  understand,  he  knew  that 
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he  would  be  tmable  to  cany  oat  his  reaohre  to  punish 
the  boy. 

"If  I  save  you,"  he  said  slowly,  weighmg  each  word, 
"it  will  be  for  your  mother's  sake.  But  you  must  prom- 
ise me,  if  I  get  you  out  of  this,  that  you  will  give  the 
girl  up." 

The  young  man  f oigot  his  fear. 

"Never  I"  he  cried.  "I'll  marry  Ruth  as  soon  as  she 
is  free." 

*'Ruthl"  exclaimed  Bradshaw.    "Is  her  name  Ruth?" 

The  young  man  was  startled  by  his  father's  voice,  and 
the  look  on  his  face. 

Before  he  could  answer  the  Woman  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"Did  you  caU?"  she  asked. 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  added:  "That's  strange.  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  call  my  name." 

"Your  name!  Is  your  name  Ruth?"  Bradshaw 
kmked  at  her  as  if  her  words  had  contained  something 
sinister  and  terrifying. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Woman,  "my  name  is  Ruth." 

Bradshaw  wavered  slightly  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
as  if  stunned.  His  mind  had  gone  back  thirty  years. 
The  giri  whom  he  had  deserted  in  Montreal  had  been 
named  Ruth,  and  only  a  few  days  before  he  had  read 
that  name  at  the  end  of  her  old  love  letters  which 
he  had  brought  forth  from  their  hiding-place  the  night 
the  Woman  appeared  to  him. 

"That  is  all,"  he  said  feebly,  waving  his  hand  for 
the  servant  to  go. 

He  then  looked  at  hb  son.  A  great  change  had  come 
over  the  older  man. 

"Now  listen,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  no  loneer 
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cokL  "I'm  going  to  make  good  this  money.  I'm  going 
to  see  that  the  matter  is  hushed  up.  You  will  be  asked 
to  resign  from  the  bank.  I  will  insist  that  you  leave, 
for  it  was  through  my  personal  influence  you  were  given 
the  position.  And  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  go  away  from  Edenburg  for  a  while.  I  want  you 
to  go  to  some  other  city— to  start  in  again  alone,  with 
a  clean  slate.  I  want  you  to  do  it  without  help.  I  want 
you  to  prove  to  me  that  this  has  only  been  a  slip.  I 
think  I  can  explain  the  matter  to  your  mother  so  she 
will  not  suspect  that  anything  is  wrong;  but  I  don't 
want  jrou  here  in  my  house  until  you  have  proved  your 
good  faith,  I  couldn't  face  you,  knowing  that  you  were 
a  thief.  .  .  .  It's  the  only  thing  to  do.  Go  and  pack 
your  things  at  once— and  God  grant  that  you  may  make 
goodl" 

"Don't  send  me  away,  father,"  the  young  man  pleaded. 
"Let  me  stay." 

"It's  no  use,"  his  father  told  him.  "You  have  dis- 
graced me  with  many  of  my  business  associates.  I  shall 
always  blush  whenever  I  meet  one  of  the  bank's  di- 
rectors. There  is  no  place  for  you  here  in  my  house  at 
present  You  must  go,— that  b  the  conditwn  on  which 
I  am  willing  to  help  you." 

Without  a  word  the  young  man  went  to  his  room  and 
began  making  ready  for  his  departure. 

Elijah  Bradshaw  found  his  wife  in  the  garden,  and 
told  her  that  their  son  had  decided  to  try  his  hand  in 
other  fields.  As  he  was  explaining  to  her,  he  saw  a 
look  of  doubt  and  disbelief  come  into  her  ^es.  When 
he  had  finished  she  turned  to  him  sorrowfully. 

"If  you  think  it  is  bes^  Elijah,"  she  said,  "of  course 
I  will  w^  pff^  any  objectksu" 
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She  asked  no  qnestions,  but  Bradshaw  fek  uneasy, 
for  somehow  he  fek  that  the  gentle  woman  was  uncon- 
vinced by  his  explanation  of  why  Paul  was  going  away. 
However,  he  called  up  Bellamy  and  explained  what  had 
been  done.  , 

Then  he  drove  downtown  and  arranged  for  his  son  s 

transportation. 

That  night  after  dinner,  when  Paul  had  bade  his 
mother  and  sister  good-bye,  he  took  his  father  a«idc. 

"Was  it  Bellamy  who  told  you  about  the  girl?"  he 

asked. 

"No,  It  was  not  Bellamy,"  the  older  man  told  him. 

"But  there  was  no  one  else  here  this  morning,"  the 
other  protested.    "Bellamy  and  the  servants  were  the 

only  ones 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  had  seen  the  Woman 
pass  into  the  library  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

"I  know  who  it  was  I"  he  announced.  "It  was  that 
new  maid  you  have  here.  I  have  seen  her  somewhere 
before.   Who  is  she,  anyway?  There's  something  mighty 

•trange— — " 

"There  is  nothmg  strange,"  put  in  Bradshaw,  with  an 
attempt  at  uncon-.eri.    "And  it  makes  no  difference  who 

told  me." 

He  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"I  am  going  to  walk  with  your  mother  and  sister 
to  the  Tabernacle.  ITl  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  Then 
111  go  with  you  to  the  station." 

Bradshaw  had  not  intended  that  there  ahould  be  any- 
thing even  approaching  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
his  son.  But  all  that  day,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  young  man  to  go,  his  conscience  had  troubled  him 
more  and  more.  As  his  anger  had  subsided,  his  love  for 
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his  son  again  came  uppermost,  and  so,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, he  had  decided  not  to  let  Paul  go  alone,  but  to 
accompany  him  to  the  train.  The  decision  for  this  act 
had  been  inspired  by  a  sudden  wave  of  tenderness— a 
tenderness  which  heretofore  had  been  alien  to  his  nature. 

When  he  told  his  son  of  his  decision,  the  young  man 
in  a  d^^ree  understood  the  motive  that  was  back  of 
it,  and  something  gripped  at  his  throat. 

When  his  father  had  gone  to  the  Tabernacle,  he 
went  into  the  library  to  await  his  return. 

There  he  found  the  Woman. 
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CHAPTER  X 

»HK  YOUNG  GENERATION 

FOR  a  moment  Paul  paid  no  attention  to  her     She 
\L  arranging  some  books  on  the  shelf,  and  her 
u    u      .  tn^THe  had  just  beheld  a  new  phase  of 
Sf  f.rr'?^«?  ^d  ifhad  mellowed  him  in  his 
^tlttota^S^^derman.    EUjah  Bradshaw's  offer 
r«  ^A  hU  son  to  the  train,  with  the  touch  of  sym- 
"L^y^^iZx  affection  which  it  implied,  was  mcor. 
SZt^th  all  that  obdurate  man's  previous  acts.    Paul 
:SL:S  what  could  have  brought  about  the  ch^ge 
in  him;  and.  for  the  first  time  m  his  hfe,  ^e  Wt  a  ««se 

of  shalnc  and  regret  at  »»--"f  .^^jj^^^fa  w"  s 
suffering.    His  aUHude  toward  h«  f^^^^^^ 

jHe^r^rSs  ?or  auT^::  this  attitude  disa^ 
^"^uHeltVt  he  had  come  closer  to  an  u„. 
dmtoding  of  his  father's  nature  than  ever  before 

Arii«  Lt  awaiting  the  other's  return,  going  over 
int  minTthTdetaf  of J-be  day  be  a^^  wonder^ 

how  his  father  had  »--f  ^^^^J^f ^  who 

had  taken  the  money.    He  looked  at  inc 
stood  a  little  way  from  him,  and  could  not  help  feel 
ing  that  in  some  way  she  was  responsible 

At  first  he  had  accepted  her  presence  in  the  house 
wi^orjuestion,  but,  ever  since  the  J^gbt  -h^j  ^e 
had  sat  up  for  him  and  admitted  him,  he  had  felt  that 
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•he  was  not  merely  a  common  servant  He  befieved  that, 
no  matter  how  deceived  his  father  or  mother  might 
be,  there  was  a  mystery  attached  to  her  presence.  By 
nature  he  was  sceptical  and  a  little  suspicious,  and  as 
he  watched  the  Woman  arranging  the  volumes  of  books, 
some  impulse  prompted  him  to  question  her. 

'Took  here,"  he  said,  not  unpleasantly,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions." 

When  the  Woman  had  turned  to  him  he  looked  ai 
her  sharply. 

"Who  are  you,  and  why  did  you  come  here?* 

"You  know  that  I  am  a  servant,"  she  answered,  meet- 
ing his  eyes  steadily.  "And  your  father  gave  me  a  place 
here  because  he  knew  where  I  came  from." 

Paul  Bradshaw  was  not  satisfied. 
^  "Of  course,  I  know  you  pose  as  a  servant,**  he  said, 
"and  I  presume  my  father  knew  who  you  were  before 
he  engaged  you.  But  that  isn't  all  there  is  to  it  You're 
not  like  any  other  servant  I've  ever  seen."  Then  he 
remarked :  "There's  something  wrong  somewhere." 

"Yes,  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere,"  the 
Woman  agreed,  with  a  slight  smile. 

She  looked  away  and  added,  as  if  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular: "But  perhaps  things  will  be  better  some 
day." 

Paul  scrutinised  her  curiously.    "I  knew  there  was 

something  the  matter Come,  tell  me  what  it  is. 

I'm  going  away,  and  I  won't  tell  the  governor." 

"I  know  you  are  going,"  the  Woman  replied,  "and  I 
am  sorry.  I  had  hoped  your  father  would  let  you  stay. 
If  things  were  not  wrong  here  you  would  be  stay- 
ing." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  tot  of  things,"  the  young  man 
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answered  her  with  sarcMiii.    **I  wppose  you  know  why 
I  am  going  away.** 
"Yes,  I  know  that,  too,"  the  Woman   responded 

quietty. 
The  yomig  man  leaped  to  his  f  eei 
"What  do  you  know?"  he  demanded  angrily. 
His  suspicion  that  it  had  been  the  Woman  who  had 
informed  his  father  about  the  girl  in  Orchard  Street 
flashed  back  over  him  suddenly. 
"Say,  look  here ;  did  you  tell  my  father  anythingr     ^ 
"You  mean  about  Ruth  Young?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  told  him. 
The  Woman's  voice  was  cahn. 

"You  told  himT  Paul  swung  around  and  glared  at 
her.  "What  business  have  you  interfering  in  my  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  Who  are  you,  anyway?" 

"Perhaps  you  have  seen  me  before,    tpe  Woman 
answered,  coming  closer  to  him. 
He  studied  her  face  a  moment 
•*You  do  look  familiar,"  he  drew  out  slowly.    "Your 
eyes  I— I    have    seen    you    somewhere."      Then    his 
anger  returned  to  him.    "But  that  doesn't  tell  me  why 
you  should  go  blabbing  to  my  father.    I'U  fix  you  for 
tipping  him  off  to  my  business," 
"How?"  the  Woman  asked  quietly* 
"111  have  you  fired-4hat's  how."    Paul's  anger  had 
got  the  better  of  him.     "I'm  beginning  to  get  wise 
to  you.    You.,  too  smooth  to  suit  me.    Do  you  know 
what  I  think  you  are?    I  Ihink  you  are  a  plant  here 
for  some  crook,  and  I'm  going  to  put  the  old  man 
next  when  he  comes  back." 

"I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  speak  to  your  fatb 
me,"  the  Woman  admonished  him  indifferently, 
haps  he  knows  more  about  me  than  you  do." 
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The  young  man  was  not  rare  of  himself.  There 
was  something  in  the  situation  of  the  Woman  being 
in  the  house  that  he  could  not  fathom.  He  knew  how 
careful  his  father  was  about  servants,  how  strict  he 
was  in  regard  to  their  references.  Also  he  knew  that 
Elijah  Bradshaw  was  shrewd,  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  he  could  have  been  deceived  about  any  of  his 
employ^. 

"Well,  at  that."  he  admitted,  "maybe  the  old  man  does 
know  what  he  is  about  Only,  what  I'd  like  to  know 
is  how  you  found  out  about  me,  and  why  you  should 
try  to  get  me  into  trouble?" 

*'I  didn't  try  to  get  you  into  trouble,"  the  Woman 
answered  tenderly.  "I  wanted  to  help  you.  I've  wanted 
to  help  you  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  I  thought 
maybe  your  father  would  be  more  lenient  with  you  if 
he  knew  that  you  had  stolen  for  a  woman.  I  had  my 
reasons  for  thinking  so.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  might 
have  let  you  go  to  jail  if  he  hadn't  known  the  truth. 
He's  hard  and  unforgiving.  Things  have  to  be 
brought  home  to  him  very  closely  before  he  will  give 
in." 

The  young  man  was  silent 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "I  wanted  him  to  know 
that  your  theft  wasn't  altogether  a  selfish  one,  but  that 
it  was  due  to  weakness— to  the  weakness  of  your  love; 
and  I  wanted  him  to  know,  too,  that  even  that  love  of 
yours  was  a  weakness.  I  wanted  him  to  realise  that,  if 
he  sent  you  away  or  let  the  bank  prosecute  you,  you 
would  not  be  the  only  one  who  would  suflFer,  that  also 
the  girl  would  be  left  alone  and  hopeless.  If  he  knew  all 
these  things  he  would  understand  that,  in  sending  you 
away  or  letting  you  go  to  jail,  he  would  be  forcing  you 
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io  desert  MMne  one.  I  had  cause  to  believe  that,  when  he 
knew  tills,  he  wottM  kt  you  stay/' 

••Gad,  that  was  decent  of  you!"  the  young  man  toW 
her.  ••But,  you  see,  it  did  no  good.  He's  sending  me 
away  just  the  same,  and  Ruth  will  be  as  bad  off  as  if  I 

went  to  jail."  ^     .     „ . 

••You  mean,"  the  Woman  asked  tecredukmsly,  that 
he  has  acted  without  making  any  provision  for  her,  that 
your  father  has  not  thought  of  her,  that  he  has  said 
nothing  to  you  about  her?" 

••Why,  no,"  the  young  man  replied.  **He  even  toW 
me  I  would  have  to  give  her  up." 

"But  he  gave  you  some  money,  didn't  he?"  the  Woman 

adced. 

••Yes,"  Paul  admitted.  •'He  gave  me  enough  to  get 
gtarted  with-^here  I'm  going.    But  that  was  aU." 

Tou  are  not  going  to  take  it  aU  with  you,  are  you?" 
The  Woman  looked  at  him  expectantly.  "That  would 
hardly  be  fair,  would  it?    You  know  the  girl  has  no 

money  to  live  on?"  .  .     „ 

The  young  man  frowned.   ••!  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

••You  must  go  to  her,"  the  Woman  said.  -You  must 
do  what  you  can  to  help  her.  She  loves  you,  and  it 
will  be  hard  enough  for  her  to  bear  your  absence.  What 
is  she  to  do?  It  will  be  difficult  for  her  to  get  work- 
under  the  circumstances.  Your  father  will  not  let  her 
work  for  him.  The  fact  that  he  has  discharged  her 
will  make  every  one  else  in  Edenburg  turn  her  away. 
It  will  be  hard  on  you,  I  know,  to  go  without  money; 
but  had  you  thought  that  it  will  be  much  harder  for  her? 
After  all,  she  is  the  weaker,  and  you  owe  something  to 
her  for  her  love."  ,       . » 

The  young  man  sat  for  a  kwig  time  In  deep  thought, 
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Ml  lace  !n  his  hands.  The  Woman's  words  had  idrred 
him  stnuigely.  They  awakened  hi  him  a  pohit  of  view 
which,  during  the  stress  of  his  own  misfortune,  he  had 
lost  sight  of. 

But  he  could  not  altogether  shake  himself  free  from 
the  mystery  attaching  to  the  Woman,  who  had  now 
stq)f>ed  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  porti^es  and  was 
watchhig  him  anxiously.  How  did  she  happen  to  know 
so  much  about  his  personal  affairs?  Why  was  a  woman 
like  her  playing  the  uncongenial  role  of  a  servant  ?  What 
couM  be  the  meaning  of  her  presence  in  his  father's 
house?  ^  And  why  should  she  have  taken  so  vital  an 
interest  in  the  things  which  did  not  aflFcct  her  personally? 

Before  he  had  brought  himself  to  answer  her,  Otto 
entered  the  room.  Despite  his  cahn  demeanour,  his 
voice  shook  nervously  when  he  announced  that  there  was 
a  police  officer  at  the  side  door  who  wished  to  see  Elijah 
Bradshaw. 

The  young  man's  face  grew  pale.  He  clasped  his 
hands  nervously,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 

"What  does  he  want?"  he  asked  shakily. 

"He  didn't  say,"  replied  the  man.  "He  asked  to  see 
your  father." 

The  other  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  Woman  as 
if  for  help.  But  she  did  not  move  or  change  her  ex- 
pression. It  occurred  to  him  that  there  had  been  some 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  his  father,  that  the  bank 
officials  had  taken  action  without  waiting  for  Elijah 
Bradshaw's  decision.  He  knew  his  father  would  be 
returning  from  the  Tabernacle  very  soon,  and  he  de- 
cided it  were  best  to  see  the  officer  and  detain  him  until 
the  older  man  should  return. 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
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tried  to  retfon  the  mttter  out;  but  his  brdn  was  in  t 

ptnic 

"You'd  better  have  him  come  in  here.  Otto/'  he  said 
in  a  strained  voice.    "I'U  see  him— untU  the  Governor 

returns^ 
He  threw  his  cigarette  away  nervously,  and  lighted 

another. 

"Perhaps  it's  about  something  else,"  came  the  steady 
voice  of  the  Woman,  although  she  did  not  move  from 
where  she  stood  half  hidden  in  the  gloom  of  the  heavy 

curtains. 

"What  else  could  it  be?"  His  voice  still  shook.  He 
looked  fearfully  toward  the  door  through  which  Otto 

had  gone.  . 

At  that  moment  the  man  reappeared,  accompanied  by 

an  officer. 
"You  may  go,  Otto,"  he  said,  assuming  an  easy 

air. 

The  officer  was  a  heavy-set  Irishman,  with  a  ck)se 
black  moustache.  He  wore  civilian  clothes  and  a  soft 
black  hat  His  appearance  was  aggressive  and  formi- 
dable, and  he  looked  at  the  other  man  with  a  little 
surprise. 

"You're  not  Mr.  Bradshaw,  are  you?"  His  words 
were  cold  and  businesslike. 

The  young  man  had  put  on  a  brave  face.  He  half 
leaned  and  half  sat  on  his  father's  desk. 

"I  am  Mr.  Bradshaw,  junior." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  repUed  the  officer.  "But  it  was  your  old 
man  I  wanted  to  speak  to." 

"He's  not  here  now."    Despite  his  efforts,  there  was 
a  tremor  in  his  voice.    "But  you  can  teU  me,  I  guess. 
, .  .  Whafs  the  trouble?" 
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Tlie  other  imn  hesitated.  Then  he  jerked  hit  head 
•%htly,  as  if  he  had  made  a  decision. 

"I  guess  I  can  tell  yon  about  it.  It's  about  a  woman 
you've  got  worldng  here.  I  was  sent  to  get  a  fine  on 
her.    My  name's  Burke;  I'm  from  headquarters." 

Paul  Bradshaw  was  noticeably  relieved.  He  straight- 
ened up  and  puffed  vigorously  at  hb  cigarette. 

"Oh,  is  that  what  you  have  come  here  for?  A  girl? 
We  have  several  girls  working  here.  What  one  do  yott 
want  to  know  about?" 

The  officer  reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
note-book. 

"Accordin'  to  our  dope  sheet,"  he  said,  kwking  at 
the  book,  "her  name's  Packard.  Wc  got  the  tip  that 
she  cmne  here  yesterday.  Did  you  have  a  dame  start 
workin'  then?" 

The  young  man  glanced  at  the  Woman. 

"Yes,  I  believe  so.    What  about  her?" 

"Well,  accordin*  to  this,"  the  officer  explained,  read- 
ing, "her  height's  five  foot  four  inches,  weight  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty,  red  hair,  eyes  uncertain  colouf, 
rather  good  looking,  age  about  twenty-five." 

The  young  man  smiled  slyly.  He  was  thirfdng  Cri 
his  suspicions  about  the  Woman  being  a  thief's  accom- 
plice were  about  to  be  realised. 

"Yes,  that  description  fits  her,"  he  said  with  guarded 
irony.    "What  has  she  done?" 

"It's  up  to  me,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  the  officer  announced 
confidentially,  "to  tip  you  off  that  up  to  last  Tuesday 
she  was  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution  run  by 
Daisy  Stafford  on  West  Street." 

The  young  man  whistled  softly  and  slv^ok  his  head 
several  times  in  wonderment 
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"So  that's  it,  is  it!" 

"If  the  Jane's  here,"  the  police  informer  went   w, 
"I'd  like  to  look  her  over." 

At  these  words  the  Woman  stepped  from  out  the 
darkness,  and  confronted  the  officer. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  announced  resignedly. 

The  man  r^arded  her  with  triumphant  amusement 

"Sure,  you  are,"  he  said  ironically.  "I  made  you  the 
minute  I  lamped  you." 

He  turned  to  Paul  Bradshaw. 

"You  see,  sir,  we  know  'em  by  sight." 

"What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?"  the  Woman  asked 
quietly. 

The  officer  refused  to  be  impressed  by  her  manner. 

"The  first  thing,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  wise  these 
people  up  to  who  you  are ;  and  then  I  want  you  to  report 
to  headquarters  just  where  you  beat  it  to  next." 

"But  suppose  I  stay  here?"  the  Woman  asked. 

"Well,  if  you  stick  here,  you're  to  kick  in  with  a  weekly 
report  just  the  same." 

He  laughed  cynically. 

"Say,  ycu've  got  a  swell  chance  of  staying  here  when 
old  man  Bradshaw  gets  hep,"  he  told  her. 

"Gadl  Father'U  have  seven  kinds  of  fits  when  he 
finds  out  who  she  is,"  the  young  man  put  in,  eyeing  the 
Woman  amusedly. 

"Well,  it's  up  to  you  to  tip  him  off,"  said  the  officer, 
folding  up  his  paper  and  giving  the  Woman  a  warning 

look. 

"Now  get  this,"  he  added  to  her,  "and  get  it  straight: 
—it's  little  bright  eyes  to  the  station  once  a  week, 
or  well  be  backing  the  wagon  up  for  you.  Remem- 
ber I" 
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TH  remember,"  answered  the  Woman,  as  v  -  officer 

When  he  had  gone  the  young  man  scroti  ^  the 
Woman  closely,  and  a  smile  spread  slowly  ^..er  his 
face. 

"So  thafs  who  you  are!"    His  tone  was  a  trifle 

^?^h  7^:;^^  y°"'**  P""  ^^  ^oo»  over  my  eyes, 
<hdyou?  Well,  you're  pretty  sUck,  at  that.  Now  111 
show  rou  how  I'U  get  even  with  you  for  blabbing  to 
the  old  man.  You  know  what  he  thinks  of  girls  in 
your  line  of  business.  Why,  he's  bossing  this  whole 
campaign  right  now  to  put  the  Tenderloin  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

He  laughed  heartily.  "Say,  it's  a  great  joke  on  him, 
to  have  you  here." 

"You'd  better  take  a;y  advice  and  not  bring  the  mat- 
ter up  with  your  father." 

There  was  something  in  the  Woman's  voice  that  made 
the  man  wonder  if,  after  all,  she  was  not  right.  But 
after  a  moment's  thought  he  dismissed  the  possibility 
of  his  father  knowing  the  troe  state  of  affairs. 

'•Well,  I'm  not  going  to  take  your  advice,"  he  said 
ainly.  You  might  fool  the  old  man,  but  you  can't 
fool  me.** 

The  Woman  ignored  his  remark. 

"What  about  the  giri?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  what  about  her?"  The  man  was  in  a  different 
mood  iow  "I  guess  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  She 
always  has.  Suppose  she  had  never  met  me?  She'd  be 
in  a  worse  fix,  wouldn't  she  ?  At  least  she's  got  a  decent 
place  to  live  now." 

"You're  not  going  to  help  her?"  asked  the  Woman 
sorrowfully,  "and  you  are  not  sorry?" 
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"Sure,  I'm  sorry,-  he  replied  indifferently.  "She's  a 
good  sort.  But  where  do  I  get  off  if  I  give  up 
my  money?     I've  got  to  look  out  for  number  one, 

haven't  ir 

«*But  whafs  to  become  of  herr 

"What's  that  to  me?"  The  man  spoke  irritably.  I 
guess  she  can  win  another  home  with  her  tooks,— its 

a  cinch. '  j«  j_u  i.  a 

"And  yet  she  gave  up  everything  for  you,  didnt  shcf 

She  gave  up  her  friends,  her  respecUbiUty,  her  good 

name.    And  she  was  a  good  woman  before  you  came 

into  her  life." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  the  man  agreed.  But  what  s 
the  idea?  .  .  .  Say,  you've  got  your  nerve  pulling  this 
kind  of  talk  with  me." 

He  looked  at  her  threateningly. 

The  Woman  stood  a  little  in  the  shadow.  The 
beauty  of  her  face  was  made  even  more  beautiful  by 
the  soft  lighting.  Her  hair  gtewed  dully.  Her  eyes, 
fuU  of  sorrow  and  appeal,  were  on  the  man  s. 
Her  lips  were  slighUy  parted  and  seemed  unusually 

red. 

As  Paul  Bradshaw  looked  at  her  he  was  startled  by 
the  picture  she  made.  His  resentment  toward  her  died 
away,  and  he  was  conscious  only  of  the  Woman's  physi- 
cal attractiveness. 

"Gad,  you're  pretty!"  he  exclaimed.  "Somehow,  you 
remind  me  of  Ruth."  , 

He  approached  her,  feeling  in  some  strange  and  in- 
describable manner  that  the  girl  who  loved  him  was 

in  the  room. 
"Come,  give  me  a  good-bye  kiss,"  he  said. 
As  he  approached  her,  she  stepped  back. 
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"None  of  that  now,"  he  conmumded  sharply.  "Who 
do  you  think  you  are?" 

He  reached  for  the  Woman,  but  she  drew  away  from 
him. 

The  man  was  piqued. 

'•You're  going  to  kiss  me  good-bye— do  you  hear?" 
he  said  sharply.  "I'm  not  the  kind  that  takes  'No'  for 
an  answer— especially  from  your  kind.  If  you  put  up 
a  fight.  111  tell  the  old  man  who  you  ar«— and  that 
goesr 

"Don't!  Don't  touch  me,"  the  Woman  breathed,  pity- 
ingly, rather  than  angrily. 

The  man  was  not  deterred.  He  caught  the  Woman  in 
his  arms,  and  tried  to  force  her  to  turn  her  lips  to 
Mb, 

At  that  instant,  unheeded  by  those  in  the  room,  EKjah 
Bradshaw  entered.  He  took  one  look  at  his  son,  and 
turned  purple  with  rage. 

"Pauir  he  shouted. 

The  young  man  sprang  away  from  the  Woman,  and 
met  his  father's  horrified  gaze. 

"How  dare  you  do  a  thing  like  this  in  my  house?"  the 
other  cried  out,  enraged.  "An  hour  ago  I  saved  you 
from  the  penitentiary— saved  you,  a  thief,  a  common 
thief!  And  now  I  come  and  find— this.  I  could  for- 
give you  the  other,  but  for  this  bestiality  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  .  .  .  Now,  take  your  things  and  get  out! 
Get  out  and  stay  out !" 

He  pointed  toward  the  door. 

"But,  father,  you  don't  know,"  the  other  stammered. 
Tou  don't  know  wlio  this  woman  is." 

Bradshaw  squared  himself  angrily.  "And  I  don'i 
care." 
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**Biit  you  would  car*,  if  ycm  knew.    Only  a  minute 

**5!wn  you"»^roared  the  older  man.    "Or  mutt  I 

put  you  out  by  force  V* 
He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
"Pick  up  that  suitcase." 
His  son  obeyed  him  mechanically. 
«Now  then,  out  of  that  door,  and  so  kmg  as  I  mo 

alive,  never  enter  it  again!"        ,  „    . .        __.  ,^ 
Abashed  ard  frightened.  Paul  Bradshaw  went  otH 

without  a  word.  .       ,  . 

As  he  started  down  the  front  steps  some  unpulse  made 
him  turn  round.  At  the  window  stood  the  Womm 
looking  at  him.  She  wore  an  expression  of  tremendous 
path«J  and,  although  he  could  -ot  ^o^iorj.^^ 
%un  iaw  in  the  Woman's  face  somethmg  that  remmded 

him  of  Ruth  Young.  .  r        i,j.  »,««*.     All 

He  went  slowly  down  the  street  from  his  home.  All 
bitterness  had  left  him.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  ^tions 
^d  of  the  pain  he  had  given  his  father.  As  he  walked 
"  tl^e  cool'Sr.  pity  for  the  girl  he  loved  l-^^^-^;; 
sion  of  him.  He  was  broken  and  <1^«^«^' !^^*^ 
tragedy  of  his  life  weighed  heavily  tipon  him.  H«  ^oj^ 
^at  the  house-his  home  from  which  he  had  been 
dS^d  his  eyes  lingered  along  the  familiar  str^ 
^rST^ws  of  denuded  maple  trees.    Hot  tears  started 

to  his  eyes  and  blinded  his  vision.  ^^^f^ll 

A  terrible  loneliness  swept  over  him.  His  downfall 
had  Jome  so  suddenly  and  so  precipitously  that  he  c«uld 
hardly  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  it  He  wanted  to  go 
SranTb^  his  father  for  forgiveness  for  the  sorrow 
he  had  caused  him.  and,  strangely  enough,  he  wanted 
to  a^logise  to  the  Woman,  for.  despite  the  revelations 
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of  the  officer,  he  was  unable  to  look  upon  her  as  what 
she  was.    But  he  knew  he  could  not  go  back.   The  world 
of  his  maturity  lay  before  him,  cold  and  inhospitable 
He  would  have  to  face  it  atone,  without  assistance,  with- 
out  friends. 

And  on  the  top  of  the  wave  of  self-pity  which  swept 

Z^  a'^^I  *^'  ^J"^""  °^  *^*  ^'^  ^^  ^^  leaving 
behind.  What  of  her?  She  must  face  the  cruelty  of 
hfe,  just  as  he  was  now  facing  it;  only  he  had  every 
adi^tage.  She  was  helpless,  abnost  an  outcast;  and 
toher  rondition  he  had  contributed  much.  Something 
toghtened  about  his  heart,  and  he  was  brought  up  sud- 
dedy  by  the  realisation  of  the  girl's  helplessness. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  an  hour  before  train 
tone.  He  could  still  feel  the  eyes  of  the  Woman  on 
him,  and  her  appeals  came  back  to  him,  subtly  accusing 
nun  and  directing  his  sympathies. 

Some  power,  stronger  than  he  was,  took  him  in  hand, 
and  turned  his  face  toward  the  girl's  house. 

He  hailed  a  passing  cab  and  gave  the  driver  her 
street  nmnber.  Why  was  he  going  to  her?  he  asked 
hmiself  on  the  way.  Why  did  her  sorrow  for  the  mo- 
ment transcend  his  own?  ^^^,y  did  he  resolve  to  give 
her  what  little  money  he  had?  He  could  not  answer 
these  questions.  He  only  knew  that  these  were  the 
ftings  he  was  going  to  do^the  things  which  something 
deep  withm  hun  was  forcing  him  to  do 

In  ten  minutes  he  stood  before  her  door,  and  it  seemed 
as  If  he  had  never  loved  her  so  much  as  now.    He  left 
his  suitcase  in  the  hallway  and  entered  without  knocking 
Ruth  Young  sat  before  the  fire  which  was  the  only 
light  m  the  room.    She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  girl 
but  she  wore  a  U)ok  of  wistfulncss  and  submission?  a^ 
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H  Bfe  tad  be«n  cmd  to  ho-M  H  ita  w«e  ta  potwj- 
Son  of^-^nUrt.  whfch  did  not  bd««  t»l«  jorth 

!!:i^l^Wch  only  older  •"""•'TJIJTiJS 
;^ridodtr. pde girl,  who*  u^ftaJ iWngA  iconed 

rta«l«.  SlrfV  to  b«r  lo^*" '^ 
Ae  wu  not  yet  it«ly.    Her  eye.  were  torge  uid  de^, 

old  pMitings  of  the  Madonna.    She  wore  »  nn^e  dm. 
wwStalf  conc«J«J  --d  tolf  reveded  the  hne.  of  her 

**  m.?^«l  BT«btaw  altered  .he  gUn«l  .round 
J^.    H  "r  face  bright«»i,  with  a  look  of  love  and 

•"^^ing  «.ld  m.  y«.  w«Ud  »me  *o-night,  d«^ 
•h,^  rimply.    "I  tove  been  sitting  here  for  an  h«ir 
S^SStyon.  It  i.  so  tan!  wh«.  yon  are  away." 
*^S!^n  kisUd  her  gently,  «rf  »t  down  by  her  <»de. 

**t!  "Zk^t  iSm"J«m  under  her  long  lasta... 

?W  is  the  matterr  she  ad«d  symj-thetically. 
"You  look  worried.  Ha.  anything  gone  wro^..  •  K 
Sbr.dc    my    he«t    if    anything   taB«.«l    to 

^iothing  seriou.  ha.  •"W^T^^^J^'VoT:^ 

„  easy  a  manner  a.  he  was  able.     I  knew  yoo  wouM 

Z^Lc  nK,ney,  and  I  came  to  brmg  .t  to  you. 

The  rirl  did  not  anwer  for  a  moment 

"kTou  only  knew  how  I  hate  aU  J«/'  she  sa,d^ 

looWn/fixedly  into  the  leaping  ft"--    "It  wouWn  t  be 

so  bad  if  I  could  have  you  all  the  time i  nave  no 

one  now  but  you."  ,„    .    .   ^ 

"I  know/'  the  man  answered  gently,      it  »s  nara  on 

both  of  us." 
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fod»h  but  I  om't  .«m  to  jrt  the  id«  oaTof  nn^l^ 

pier  man  i.  And  then,  there  is  your  father—if  fc/.  .i,«..m 
ev.r  fiod  ««  of  oar  tove,  he'd  LX  for^^"'  "S"" 
do  werytWnt  he  cooM  to  take  to,  .tot  f,^' Jt  t 
tfcWc  tluf.  wh..  worrie.  me  moraTL^ngT,;.  - 

««e?«  I^JT"^  -^  """"' '»''  *««?"  ••»  in- 
rated  «t  leiyh  m  a  frightened  voice.    "Ever  .ince  the 

^en^^U  "^  ?  "'^  "•  J^"  ■»«  «««»  »««"««j7^ 

.  .  .  Ten  me,  dear;  where  did  you  get  the  money  foHt? 

IZ1^"^>>'^  ■»•  •«-  ^  '«*-  -^^« 

tS^  !^^  •  w  i  ^^?.  ^"  ^^^ytW"?  was  aU  right" 
she  saw  It  was  no  use  questioning  him. 

To-morrow,"  she  told  him,  "I  shall  have  my  divorce 
The  lawyer  said  there  would  be  no  troubirabrtt 
Then,  somehow.  I  will  be  happier.  I  won't  feel  so  ^i^ 
bemg  witf,  you.  What  we  are  doing  is  wrong-^nHou 
faiow  ,t  dear.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  we  had  never  s^ 
each  other  until  this  whole  terrible  affair  was  ovir  " 

The  man  tried  to  comfort  her.   He  knew  that  in  a  fe^ 
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ndntile.  he  mtt«t  ten  her  of  h»  goiiy  mwty.  He  il^ 
^AetMk.  But  he  moWed  to  have  It  over  tt  once, 
^^•'^b^.  in  a  voice  of  caUn  determination. 
«bJw  listen  to  me,  and  try  to  understand  what  lam  gomg 
to^y^r/ to  be  bravi,  and  don't  make  it  harder  for 

"^T^g^ri'i^w  back  from  him.  frightened,  for  in  hi. 
words  she  felt  a  premonition  of  disaster. 

I've  got  to  go  away."  the  man  contmucd  in  a  steady 
vol  'Wrbe  helped.  I  am  going  away  on  busm«,s 
for  my  father.  I  don't  know  how  long  111  be  fone-it 
ZyZiZoog-  But  I  want  you  to  know  that.  If  I  cotdd 

^J  I  w^w!lm  your  account    I  ««\*^^  y°?,  ^^ 
•^!forTwon'thaveenoughmoney.   Father h^JjHow^ 

mc  barely  enough  for  my  expense.    It  f  <=^««  r*^ 
^ddenly.  and  there  was  no  way  of  puttmg  it  off.  or  of 

getting  out  of  it." 

H,  »«ld  not  b«r  to  admit  the  trutH-the  girl's  s«««- 
tag^d  have  b«n  too  k«n.  He  felt  ttot,  at  dl  co^ 
^„ust  deceive  her  a,  to  the  «al «««»  »« •>«  d^^^ 
She  must  never  know  that  the  comfort  of  the  home  he 
Sd  .™  «d  for  her  had  been  paid  for  with  sto-en  money. 
for  he  knew  she  then  would  have  given  it  op. 

"The  thing  is  very  simple,"  he  explained.  FaAer 
h«,  interests  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  too  bnsy  to  l«veh^ 
tot  now.  Something  came  up  very  sudden  y-»ome^ 
tog^which  needed  attendmg  to.  It  *«  f -Ix  «^" 
Zt  he  should  have  sent  me.  That's  why  I  m  going.  I 
^y  tod  it  out  toKlay,  «id  this  is  the  first  opportumty 
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l^e  Ii»<l  of  t^  yoo.  ...  But  you  miutn-t  woity- 

mmOm,,  I  don't  fed  that  we  have  done  wroiw    Y^ 
»>»m't«^  think  A.t    Uciram>J^^^^^. 

ferotwe  would  be  m.rri«l  now.    But,  .».»»„ 
cmiUfat  love  e«h  other  „y  nK.r.  th«  we  dT^-n  ^^ 

.^    f^r*"/""'   We'awritetoeJiJIX 
"Of  cou«e  I  .hall,"  the  n»„   f«,ced   htaseW  to 

htal^f  ',S,'"*(r^'",  '■  V  """  «"•  "yi-C  «»  convince 

i.i^  T^™  '?'*' '"'"  *'"  «>™  to  me,  and  we  iriUbe 
hw.  It  »ay  be  that  I'll  have  to  stay  in  oSJ^  Ind 
take  over  my  father's  affair,,  but  before  very  lonfth^ 
wJl  be  enough  money  for  both  of  u,  to  li™  m  ^ 
^  mmute  that  day  come,  I  wiU  «,d  for  y^  Youti 
^f^^me,  won't  you,  ,w.«heart?  .  f.  You  wo"  t 

"I'M  come  to  you  whenever  you  want  me  "  ^h^  a« 
.w«ed  brokenly.    "I'll  wait  for  you  aT^y,T'  "' 

She  did  not  suggest  that  the  money  he  was  rainf  to 
rve  her  now  might  be  used  to  take  her  witlhinjo^ 

a«ago  and  hej>  support  herself.    She  feli  th^  there 
was  somethmg  back  of  hi,  dedsion,  which  ,he  did  »t 
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«nderrt«d  tad  wWA  lie  did  not  CM.  to  tdl  h«.    She 

acc^ted  hit  wonb  <|aietly,  and  without  protertetioo. 
The  man  eroie  end  took  her  in  hit  wtM.  ^^ 

-It  won't  be  toot/'  he  laid  agein,  and  hit  voice  trem- 

She  turned  away  from  him  to  hide  her  grief ;  and  all 
the  money  which  hit  father  had  given  him  he  took  te- 
creUy  from  hit  pocket  and  laid  on  the  Uble. 

The  girl  went  with  him  to  uie  door  and  kitted  Wm 

*"wheJi  he  wat  out  of  tight  the  turned  again  into  the 
room  and  tat  down  before  the  fire.    She  ttruggled  f or  a 
moment  againtt  her  emotiont;  but  they  were  too  great 
for  her  tlender  power  of  retittance. 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  armt,  and  wept  bitterly.  .  .  . 
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TBI  MOTH  AND  TBB  flAlfl 

E^^hI^k^^I^"^  wm  loaelier  th«  ever 
^    tfter  her  brother-f  departure.    She  never  realised 

Foraerly  Paul  had  accompanied  her  to  afl  the  parti« 
Jhe  had  be«,  allowed  to  attend.  Her  father  woSdS 
her  go  nowhere  without  her  brother  as  an  e«»rt:  and 
nwr  she  knew  that  these  few  pleasures  would  be  denied 

U^  ^^^.A^'^^'JZ^  T^'  '*^''  »*"~  W  talk  with 

!^u  tl  ?    ^T*'^  ""^  ^^  ^^^  splendours  of  Bfe 

which  had  been  denied  her.    With  thrills  of  intoxicatfcm 

^•bed  to  her.  Heretofore  there  had  been  compensa- 
toons  m  her  hfe  in  Edenburg.  Her  nund  hadl^X 
tracted  from  her  pleasant  visioning  by  the  gatherinn  of 
yoang  pec^  e  in  her  home,  or  lor  he/ occasfen,^ 
ance  at  mformal  parties  at  the  homes  of  the  other 
yo^  people  in  the  dty.  But  when  she  reaUsedS^ 
tih«e  diversions  had  suddenly  been  cut  oflF,  she  began  to 

^iJ^'J  *^"^T-.  "^  ^viromnent  becaTde- 
stable  to  her,  and  she  found  herself  thmking  more  and 
more  of  Macy  and  all  that  he  epitomised 

his^  bfn'!^^"  K  ?u'f  !?r  ^^°°"y  disquietude  after 

It  to  what  he  thought  a  natural  grief  in  having  lost  h^ 
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brother.  Her  mother  too  was  inclined  to  attribute  her 
melancholy  to  the  same  reason.  They  both  endeavoured 
to  cheer  her  up ;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  They 
did  not  worry  about  her  condition,  though,  for  they  felt 
that,  in  time,  she  would  regain  her  normal  spirits. 

Another  thing,  Elijah  Bradshaw  was  too  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  give  much  attention  to  her.  He  had 
sufferal  considerably  since  r^riving  his  son  away.  His 
feelinjwas  neither  one  of  anger  nor  yet  of  pity,  but  was 
a  combination  of  both.  His  wife's  sorrow  and  her  tears 
at  night  affected  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  some  meas- 
ure guilty  for  the  suffering  she  was  undergoing.  But, 
however  hard  he  might  try,  he  could  not  put  his  finger 
on  anything  which  might,  even  indirectly,  place  the  blame 
on  him  for  the  desolation  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
house.  For  two  days  after  his  son  had  gone,  he  stayed 
away  from  his  home  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  early 
in  the  morning  and  returning  late  in  the  evening  just  in 
time  for  dinner.  ^ 

Martha  Bradshaw  had  changed  greatly  smce  her  son  s 
departure.  There  were  times  when  she  sat  abstractedly, 
her  eyes  gazing  far  ahead.  She  did  not  refer  to  the 
matter  which  weighed  on  her  mind;  and  more  than  once 
her  husband  wondered  secretly  if  she  suspected  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  fact  that  Paul  had  gone  to 
Chicago.  However,  instinct  told  him  to  keep  his  silence. 
And  so  the  subject  was  not  brought  up,  except  when 
Elizabeth  would  mention  it.  But,  even  then,  it  was  not 
pursued  to  any  length.  She,  too,  was  glad  not  to  be 
reminded  of  her  brother's  absence,  for,  when  she  thought 
of  him  us  being  somewhere  out  in  that  big  world  of 

which  she  longed  to  be  a  part,  she  grew  melancholy  over 

her  own  condition. 
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Th«  Woman  in  the  house,  however,  seemed  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  girl's  sombre  quietness.    She  spoke  to 

ship,  talked  to  her  and  confided  in  her. 

"^iJTT.^®'^  ^"^  '^  '^  *°^  yo«  here,"  the  Woman 
would  tell  her  maternally,  "and  I  am  sor^r  for  yol? 
wish  there  was  something  I  could  do  to  help  you.  But 
you  must  try  to  be  happy."  ^^  ^ 

rir^rtt"  Z  *^',f !  ^'^'^'    "''  «"'*  ^«  ^^  th«  other 
pris  m  the  cty  couldn't  go  out  either.    I  get  terribly 

blue  reading    n  the  papers  of  their  parties  and  S 

mother  is  such  a  home-body:  she  never  wants  to  go 
away,  and  father  is  always  too  busy.  I  wish  I  were  a 
man,  like  Paul.  Maybe  father  would  have  to  send  me 
away  on  business  too How  I'd  love  it!" 

"vJ,,7r^^  "''^T  '^"^  ^y"  *^*^  Wo«^  answered. 
Your  father  may  change,  too." 

The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"I'm  afraid  he  never  will,"  she  said  hopelessly     "He 

t^  old  to  enjoy  it-there  won't  be  any  lite  left  in  me. 
Father  was  even  cross  when  Mr.  Macy  called-and  Paul 
and  mother  were  both  here." 

The  Woman  glanced  at  the  girl. 

"Do  you  like  Mr.  Macy?"  she  asked. 

'He's  awfully  nice,"  the  other  answered.  "And  he's 
be^  eveojwhere.      He  knows  all  about  Europe  and 

it'hilll^eTL^hV'"  ^'"'"^'  •  •  •  ^-'  ^  *-^  ^ 
'Tm  sorry."    The  Woman  turned  away. 
1  dc^'t  see  why  you  should  be  sorry,"  the  girl  said, 
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a  Uttlc  resentfully.  "I  thought  you  sympathised  with  me  ? 
Maybe,  after  all.  you're  no  diflEerent  from  father  and 
mother.    Every  one's  against  me." 

"He  may  be  all  right,"  the  Woman  remarked  ciypbc- 
aUy.  "If  things  are  going  to  happen,  no  power  m  the 
world  can  stop  them.  . 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  girl  asked,  annoyed  and 

^Soie  day  you  will  know."  The  Woman  looked  at 
her  sorrowfully.  "There  are  things  which  every  woman 
must  find  out  for  herself ."  *.  i»«*i„ 

"I  don't  understand  you."  the  pri  remarked  petulantly, 
"and  you're  not  pleasant  to-day." 
The  Woman  left  the  room  without  another  word. 
Elizabeth  had  been  on  the  point  of  conhdmg  to  her 
how,  r    en  she  had  been  shopping  the  day  before  and  had 
Se^  waiting  for  her  mother  to  join  her  ..  that  they 
might  come  home  together,  she  had  accida  tally   met 
Macy.  and  how  happy  he  had  appearea  to  see  her.    But 
something  in  the  Woman's  remarks  had  made  her  hesitate 
to  relate  the  incident,  simple  and  unpremeditated  as  it 

^AfttTthe  Woman  had  left  the  room  Elizabeth  went  to 
the  book-shelves  and  took  down  a  volume  of  travel.  She 
had  read  a  great  deal  in  such  books  lately.  They  had 
filled  her  with  wonderful  visionings,  and  set  her  heart 
beating  faster.  She  always  felt  a  little  guilty  when  read- 
ing  them,  and  once,  when  she  had  heard  her  father  com- 
ing, she  had  hurried  and  put  the  boo  its  place 
although  she  did  not  analyse  the  motive  behind  her 

*'That  afternoon  she  thought  much  of  the  Wwnfn's 
question  as  to  whether  she  liked  Macy.    She  had  been 
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fascinated  by  him,  but  she  had  never  even  asked  herself 
If  she  hked  him  or  not  Now  she  began  thinking  of  the 
man,  of  his  appearance,  of  his  pleasant  manners,  of  his 
descnptions  of  Europe,  of  the  delight  he  had  dispUyed 
when  he  had  met  her  accidentally.  The  realisation  sud- 
denly came  to  her  that  she  wanted  very  much  to  see  him 
agam;  and  at  the  Tabernacle  that  night  she  looked  care- 

fVl  !,\?'  ^^'"  ""''^^  ^^'  ^"««'  »^0P'"S  tl^at  she 
might  find  hrni  among  those  present    But  he  was  not 

there,  and  she  was  disappointed. 

She  awoke  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning  and 

discovered  that  her  mind  was  again  on  the  man.    After 

breakfast,  when  her  mother  and  father  had  both  eone 

travel  took""*"*  ^*^  ^"^  "^'^'^  "^^  ^*^"  "^^^  * 
She  had  read  only  a  short  time  when  some  impulse 
made  her  go  to  the  window  and  Icok  out  She  did  not 
understand  the  impulse,  and  although  she  was  filled  with 
some  abstract  expectancy,  her  emotions  were  vague  and 
indefinite.  It  was  with  a  little  start  of  pleasant  surprise 
that  she  saw  Macy  outside,  walking  briskly  toward  the 
house. 

yxr'^'^  yo"  expecting  some  one?"  came  the  voice  of  the 
Woman  behind  her. 

^XT^*"  P"*^  '^*'  ***'*^*'^'  ^"^  ^"^^^^  around  quickly. 
No;  what  makes  you  ask?" 

The  Woman  d?d  not  reply  and  Elizabeth  turned  again 
to  the  wmdow. 

Macy  caught  sight  of  her  and  waved  to  her  pleasantly 
as  he  turned  up  the  walk  which  led  to  her  home. 

/ou  had  better  open  the  door  for  Mr.  Macy."  she 
said  to  the  Woman. 
"Then  you  were  expecting  some  one." 
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"What  impertinence  I"  the  girl  exclaimed  angrily.   "Go 

to  the  door."  . 

The  Woman  obeyed  sadly;  and  m  another  moment 

Macy  had  entered. 

The  Woman  went  out  

"Good  morning,  Miss  Bradshaw,"  the  man  greeted 
her,  with  exaggerated  amiability.  "You  know  I  told  you 
I  was  leaving  the  city  very  soon.  Well,  to-day  is  «^e 
day  although  I  hadn't  imagined  it  would  really  be  quite 
80  ion I  dropped  in  to  say  good-bye." 

His  words,  for  some  reason,  made  her  unhappy. 

"I'm  sorry  that  you  arc  going,"  she  said. 

Then,  as  he  gazed  at  her  intently,  she  became  a  tnfle 

embarrassed.  . .      „ 

'1  am  glad,  though,  that  you  came  to  say  good-bye, 
she  went  on  lightly.   "Won't  you  sit  down?  .  .  .  This  tf 

a  surprise."  , ,  - . 

The  man  seated  himself  without  takmg  his  eyes  off  her. 

"A  pleasant  surprise?" 

"Of  course,"  Elizabeth  answered.    "But  hardly  a  sur- 
prise at  all Do  you  know,  something  told  me  you 

were  coming." 

"A  sort  of  presentiment  of  evil?    he  asked. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered,  confused.  "But  it's  the  strang- 
est thing-I  was  reading  just  now,  and,  all  of  a  sudden. 
I  felt  that  you  were  near.  I  stepped  to  the  window— 
and  there  you  were  I" 

The  man  smiled  at  her  ingenuousness. 

"Just  like  a  jumpinR-jack."  he  said.  "You  press  the 
button— and  there  he  is  1" 

The  giri  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  this,  so  stic 

^"?Even  the  m^d  noticed  it."  she  added,  just  as  if  he 
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had  made  no  facetious  interpolation.  "She  asked  me  if 
I  were  expecting  some  one." 

Macy  asked  her  if  he  might  smoke,  and,  being  given 
permission,  he  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  puffs,  "are 
we  going  to  be  friends?" 

"Surely  we  are,"  the  girl  answered,  in  an  unserious 
tone. 

"Good  friends?" 

"The  very  best." 

"Let's  shake  hands  on  it,"  the  man  laughed. 

The  girl  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  warmly. 
But,  when  he  did  not  release  it,  she  forced  herself  to 
withdraw  it,  and  went  to  her  father's  desk,  where  she 
sat  down.  His  action  had  both  intrigued  and  frightened 
her. 

Macy  smoked  for  a  while  in  silence.  Then  his  manner 
became  serious. 

"Tell  me  something,"  he  said.  "How  can  you  bear  to 
live  in  this  detestable  town?" 

"That's  simple  enough,"  Elizabeth  answered.  "It's  not 
a  case  of  bearing,  it's  a  case  of  having  to.  .  .  ,  It's  my 
home." 

"And  don't  you  ever  feel  that  you  would  like  to  get 
away?"  he  pursued.  "Doesn't  the  idea  ever  come  to  you 
of  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  go  somewhere  else — ^to 
see  more  of  the  world  ?" 

"Does  it  ever  come  to  mel"  The  girl  frowned  and 
looked  away.    "It  never  leaves  me." 

"But  ' .  rely  you  have  travelled  some,"  said  the  man. 
"You  o  .^inly  have  been  to  other  places  with  your 
people." 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  girl  answered,  without  any  enthusiasm. 
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"I've  travelled  a  little  with  mother  and  father.  I  went  to 
Chicago  once,  and  to  New  York,  and  even  to  New  Or- 
leans. ...  But  trips  like  that  only  make  things  worse," 
she  added  gloomily.  "New  York  seemed  like  Heaven 
to  me;  but  we  were  only  there  a  few  days.  I  never 
wanted  to  leave  it  After  New  York,  Edenburg  seemed 
Uke  a  village." 

"I  can't  imagine,"  Macy  remarked,  "what  the  people 
in  Edenburg  find  to  do  all  the  time.  Where  on  earth  do 
they  keep  themselves?  Although  I've  lived  here  a  long 
time,  I   know   very  few  people.     I   don't  go  about 

much."  ,j 

"They  keep  themselves  home  mostly,  I  presume. 
There  was  disparagement  in  the  girl's  voice.   "And  Sun- 
days they  always  go  to  church." 
Macy  regarded  her  appraisingly. 
"Tell  me,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  her, 
"would  you  like  to  get  away  from  this  place?    Would 
you  like  to  go  out  and  see  the  world  and  be  free  and 
have  a  good  time,  and  maybe  never  set  foot  in  Edenburg 

again  ?" 

"Would  II"  she  smiled,  with  a  touch  of  ',,  :  ^- 
cism,    "I'd  like  to  have  some  one  give  me  a 

Macy  stood  up. 

"You  poor  child!"  he  exclaimed. 

He  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  he  said  resolutely :  "I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  chance." 

The  girl  was  startled.  She  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
fearing  and  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  able  to 
do  what  he  promised. 

"You  are  going  to  give  me  a  chance?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"How?" 
"I'm  going  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  go  away. 
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He  threw  away  his  cigarette  and  leaned  toward  her, 
clasping  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

'To  go  away?    But  how?    With  whom?" 

"With  me." 

She  was  now  thoroughly  frightened,  but  she  forced 
herself  to  laugh,  pretending  that  his  words  had  been  a 
huge  joke  which,  by  no  possible  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, could  be  taken  seriously. 

"You  will  come?"  the  man  persisted,  ignoring  her 
laughter. 

"How  funny!"  She  half  believed  that,  after  all,  he 
was  joking.    "An  elopement  you  mean?" 

Macy  came  nearer  to  her. 

"Just  that,"  he  said  gravely. 

Elizabeth  resolved  to  treat  his  words  lightly,  like  some 
game  in  which  the  imagination  plays  the  largest  part. 

"But  in  elopements  they  marry,  Jon't  they?"  she  asked, 
as  one  who  would  ask  questions  about  a  fairy  tale. 

The  man  refused  to  meet  her  mood. 

"Of  course,"  he  agreed  seriously. 

"Then  this  is  a  proposal!"  she  exclaimed,  with  childish 
delight,  still  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  an  impossible  and 
fantastic  game,  though  all  the  while  she  felt  that  she  was 
defending  herself  from  some  impending  danger. 

"Yes,"  the  man  agreed  soberly,  in  a  low  voice.  "This 
is  a  proposal."  He  looked  at  her  smiling  face,  and 
added  fervently:    "A  real  one." 

The  girl  became  nervous,  but  she  forced  herself  to 
retain  her  air  of  levity. 

"I  know  you  are  joking,"  she  said  with  a  laugh,  "but— 
do  you  know  ? — I  have  a  good  notion  to  take  you  at  your 
word— just  to  see  what  you  will  say." 

Maqr  came  very  ctose  to  her.    "I  dare  youl" 
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EUnbeth  was  unable  to  continue  in  her  fonner  itrain. 
The  nuui's  tentenew  and  gravity  began  to  tell  on  her 
emotions. 

"You  are  really  in  earnest?"  she  asked ;  and  her  man- 
ner was  no  longer  frivolous. 

"Of  course  I'm  in  earnest,"  he  assured  her.  "I  was 
never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life ;  and  I  want  you  to  come 

with  me You  are  gomg  to  come,  because  you  mean 

everything  in  the  world  to  me,  because  I  love  you." 

"You're  in  love  with  mel"  Her  words,  scarcely  audi- 
ble, were  filled  with  wonderment  and  alarm. 

"You  know  I  am  in  love  with  you,"  he  told  her.  "You 
have  known  it  from  the  first  Why  do  you  try  to  deceive 
me— and  yourself  ?  I've  thought  of  nothing  but  you  since 
the  day  we  rode  into  the  country.  Why  cheat  yourself 
out  of  life  and  all  the  things  that  you  deserve?  Why 
stay  here  in  Edenburg,  when  the  whole  world  is  waiting 
for  you  and  me?  If  I  didn't  have  to  go  away  at  once, 
I  would  wait  and  tell  you  these  things  later,  when  they 
wouldn't  frighten  you— when  you  had  gotten  used  to  me. 
But  I  can't  wait— it  is  now  or  never.  .  .  .  You  must  un- 
derstand. .  .  .  Will  you  come'" 

The  girl  had  been  struggling  .ith  her  emotions  during 
his  speech.  She  liked  him,  and  secretly  his  words  thrilled 
her.  But  she  thought  of  her  mother  and  father,  of  her 
home  and  its  strictness.  What  he  proposed  was  so  alien 
to  the  very  fabric  of  her  life.  It  was  too  big  for  her  to 
grasp;  but  she  felt  its  enormity  and  importance.  She 
was  afraid  to  face  it.  Her  training  had  not  prepared  her 
for  this  step.  And  yet,  she  knew  she  could  not  argue 
with  the  man,  for  she  wanted  to  go— if  only  she  dare. 

She  sat  for  some  time  trying  to  think  of  an  answer,  of 
some  way  to  refuse  him.   His  eyes  were  on  her,  watching 
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her  cloMly  and  caferly;  and  she  felt  his  fascination. 
Then,  when  she  could  find  no  adequate  reply,  she  in- 
stinctively feU  back  on  her  old  defence  of  bantering 
Ughtness.  ^ 

She  made  herself  laugh. 

"Of  course,  111  not  go  with  you.  How  absurd  I"  Her 
external  mood  was  frivolous  again.  "What  a  silly  thine 
to  suggest  ..."  /        8 

But  when  the  man  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  or 
change  his  expression,  she  was  unable  to  retain  the  ar- 
tificiality of  her  pose. 

"And  yet,"  she  went  on,  in  a  more  serious  voice,  "do 
you  know,  I  have  another  strange  presentiment  that  I 
shall  do  the  very  thing  you  ask  me  ?" 

"I  knew  you  would,  all  the  time,"  Macy  answered  con- 
fidently. 

He  stepped  quickly  toward  her  and  reached  out  his 
arms  for  her;  but  she  leapt  to  her  feet  and  stepped  away 
from  him. 

"Don't— please  don't,"  she  begged  in  fright.  "You  see, 
my  presentiment  has  not  told  me  whether  /  love  vou  or 
not."  ^ 

The  man  was  not  discouraged.  "But  it  will  tel'  you. 
.  .  .  Why  do  you  try  to  avoid  rne?  Why  do  yo  lie  to 
yourself?  I  know  that  you  love  -ne— and  you  know  it, 
too.  .  .  .  And  you  ve  going  with  me,"  he  repeated 
firmly. 

He  watched  to  see  how  his  words  would  effect  her. 
She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  with  her  head  bowed. 
He  now  went  to  her  softly  and  put  his  arms  around  her. 
She  no  longer  resisted. 

"Where  shall  we  meet,  sweetheart?"  he  asked  tenderlv, 

"Am  I  going— really  V  she  whispered. 
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trice  the  Limited  thli  .ftemoon,  tndfa  two  d»y«  weu 

be  on  the  boat  oiling  «o'/«~J!-  w  doe-  in  hit  wmt 
She  let  him  Wf  •  her,  and  he  held  her  doM  m  nii  mn» 

''"BJrifoXe  forgotten  the  most  important  part- 
our  marriage,"  she  told  hhn. 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length.  ^_«,^*    «  -e 

"You  foolish  girl,  we  shall  be  n«rri^t^^  If  we 

,i,ted.    "But  somehow,  ^^5"  ^^.^^Y^°  ;.y  before, 
lose  my  self-control I  never  felt  tnis  w»y 

•  ■.:^TJ^'^r»n.  "if.  th.  ««..».  fti-g  in  .h. 

,.I"-^tTion'.Uyo»-b«..«n,rn.afr«d.    It 

would  m  my  mother.  And  »™"^  ..  „  „ted 
"But  what  right  have  they  to  "-t'rf"*'    ""'.J.y. 

her.  a  little  angrily,  "when  your  happm«.  »  ■*  '^^ 
"None,  I  suppo«,"  she  answered  weakly.     Bntl^T, 

nottoHbout^.   It  is  .11  so  strange,  ».d  so  sudden. 

^erSorrm:nt'safdli^t,y.  "r» 'airly  P^ 
pos^t^on-t  you  thiric  «>^.  "jj;-^"'  "*  "^ 
Sdest  in  Manchester;  and,  as   «  ™»^  „  ^hoU^ 

"Amoldl    You  know  I  don't  mean  tnat,    '■""^ 
,q,ri;;;^d«l  sweetly.   "I».anrf»«ty««.H.yo»rM«. 
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your  love  affdrs Oh.  I'm  not  tilly  enough  to  think 

you  iiaven't  had  them."  ^ 

They  were  iitting  close  to  each  other  on  a  dav.noor' 

"Why,  jr...  of  coa™  I'v,  hui  love  ,ff,i„.    i  won't 
^to  d«e.».  yo«  .boo.  .hat    Bu,  .h.„  h.v«  b«„  „o 

,  'Pf™,,'""*  *•"  "«><«l>  what .  •  M  ha,  b«n  ui  Hi, 
clo»ttr,»  .he  replied,  in  m  injured  tone.      °~"  ""** 

i.v.5"i»CdS:?t'"yii^"^'" "" "-"  ••«"'«•■  "^o- 

For  the  Ust  two  day,  .he  had  foijotten  the  other  man 
«d  h«  love  for  her.  She  had,  how«-er,  never  uten 
S?h  '•"  ""••»'':  ^  when  he  had  told  her  that  her 

^T.::^r^,'°  i. ""  -^^-^  •■"'  *«  •»<•  ^^n 

nusaed  the  matter  from  her  mind. 

"Then  you  wiv  ,n  e.  won't  you.  dear?  The  man  i,ad 
««ntfie  troublec  ook  on  her  face  at  the  mention  of 
Bellamy,  aud  wisned  to  be  reassured. 

Yes.''  &:..  said  firmly,  as  if  her  first  conscious  decision 
»-.^  just  b...  n^de.    "I'll  come  to  escape  from  EdTn" 

Macy  arose. 

^  shall  be  waiting  for  you,"  he  said. 
^He  took  her  in  h.s  arms  again  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
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!■ 


T  •^^  break  it  to  my  mother  ?"  she  said,  with 
"How  can  I  ever  oreas  «  w  »"j 

a  slight  sob.  „  ^^  quickly.    "Or 

a  broken  voice:     "  ^"  r,  «.  1,5- «atch.    "It's  almost 

"Good  r   The  iim  looked  at  ^^^^'^'^^  ^  ,eady. 

ten  o'clock."  he  sa^d    "Y^^f^l>^l^an^wS  to  the 

At  exactly  four  o'clock  leave  »«  T^  ^„to.   We 

YX    Hr;J?t^o«  where  we  >»ve  8»«:.f " 
",:S Th^  *e  boat,  we  can  laugh  at  all  o.  th«n. 

'^,;SS;;ruS!»:S^Wo»an  answered. 
The  Woman  said  -"♦'Tf^*  *  „„  upstairs. 

'r*is.j:;:,Twor«*edJ.oo..datMac 

•^^j'trXC^I  seen  you  heforet"  he  ex- 

^:^,°;eT^:ii'a-^^;r..rrnj^:^n,. 

that  we  have  met  before. 
Macy  studied  her  a  moment. 
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"It  is  hardly  probable,"  he  said  stiffly.    "But  your  eyes 

do  look  deuccdly  familiar,  somehow Please  give  me 

my  thmgs;  I  must  be  ofT." 

The  Woman  took  down  his  hat  and  coat,  but  did  not 
hand  them  to  him.  Instead  she  looked  at  him  question- 
mgly.  ^ 

"When  is  jA*  going?"  There  was  a  hidden  accusation 
m  her  query. 

Macy  started  a  little,  but  did  not  reply. 

"When  is  she  going?"  the  Woman  repeated.  "Is  it 
to-day,  or  to-morrow?" 

The  man  gritted  his  teeth. 

"You  have  overheard— you  eavesdropping  devil  I    I 

have  a  good  mind  to "   He  stepped  toward  her  men- 

acmgly. 

The  Woman  was  unmoved.  "Poor  girl  1  She  doesn't 
know." 

The  man's  face  paled. 

•^IQiow-about  what?"    He  tried  to  be  indifferent. 
About  your  wife  in  Southampton,"  the  Woman  said 
softly. 

At  these  words  Macy  lost  his  self-control. 
"Shh !"  he  warned  her  excitedly.    "How  did  you  know 
that?" 

"I  told  you  it  is  Kkely  that  we  have  met  before."  The 
Woman's  voice  was  serene. 

"It's  a  lie!"  the  man  said,  his  lips  twitching  spasmodic- 
ally.   "I  have  no  wife." 

The  other  laughed  lightly. 

Macy  scrutinised  her.  Then,  seeing  that  deception 
was  hopeless,  he  changed  his  manner. 

"Now,  see  here,"  he  asked  earnestly.  "Are  you  going 
to  give  me  away  or  not?" 
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The  Woman  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 
^Tould  be  4e  me?"  she,  in  «""■  "l^^     " 

I  cannot  change  that.  .  •  •J'T^^  ^^  ^^e  Woman  more 
The  man  was  puzzled,  and  looked  at  mc 

sharply.  .  -       « » y^g  stammered. 

"I  see  you  are  the  right  sort,  after  a". 
"See  here  did  you  say  you  saw  me  m  Pans . 

"I  sa' d  I  was  in  Paris,"  the  Woman  answered. 

"How  long  ago?" 

She  reflected  a  moment  ^^^^^^^ 

"Was  it  five  years  ago?    she  asKca,  »» 

The  man  started  a  little^  ^^^^ 

"By  Jove,  that's  strange!    he  saw.   ^^ 

«as   «"8'"«'«'',^''°,^ked  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'lhe''l^:drd°r  his  ha.  and  coa..  .hich  he  accepted. 

""And  you' are  not  going  to  tell?"  he  asked  incred- 
ulously.   "On  your  honour?" 

"On  "-y, h"™"" ,*' f'„t;  s„„„d  came  from  them, 
wr  UsXXk'atl  wZn  he  turned  and  .ent 

out. 
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THE  BLACK  DAYS 

TI^HEN  Elizabeth  reached  her  room  she  sat  down 
J  ▼       and  cried  for  a  half  hour.     She  was  not  un- 
happy, but  apprehensive.   In  her  tears  there  was  no  weak^ 
enmg  of  her  determination  to  go  away.     She  did  not 
know  what  it  was  that  made  her  cry:  her  emotions  were 
too  confused.    The  coming  event  was  all  so  wonderful; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  terrible  and  tragic.     In- 
stinctively she  knew  she  was  doing  wrong,  but  her  desire 
for  a  change  was  stronger  than  her  conscience.    She  told 
herself  that  she  was  going  to  be  happy,  that  she  was  in 
love  with  Arnold  Macy,  that  she  had  a  right  to  break 
the  manacles  which  bound  her  to  the  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful life  of  Fdenburg.    She  recalled  Macy's  words  to  her, 
and  they  gave  her  strength. 

^  She  knew  her  life  had  been  drab  and  filled  with  dep- 
rivation. Inwardly  she  had  always  revol*-d  against  it; 
and  yet,  as  she  looked  round  her,  the  little  w'-'te  bedroom 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  very  dear  to  her.  The 
brass  bed  with  its  pale  blue  satin  canopy  and  its  lace  cov- 
ering, the  French  windows  through  which  filtered  the 
sunshine,  the  low  dressing-table  with  its  swinging  mir- 
rors and  its  neatly  arranged  silver  toilet  set  which  her 
brother  had  given  her  on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  the 
quaint  Watteau  prints  with  their  curious  little  gold 
frames,  the  great  soft  blue  rug,  the  bookcase  with  her 
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own  books-all  these  things  seemed  to  be  interwoven  into 
her  Ufe  and  dreams.  They  were  an  intimate- part  of  her 
earliest  memories.  But  not  until  to^ay  did  she  realise 
the  sweetness  of  their  associations. 

Now  that  she  was  about  to  leave  them  all,  she  knew 
for  the  first  time  how  much  they  meant  to  her.  She 
would  have  been  happier  if  she  could  have  taken  them 
aU  with  her,  and  already  sh?  began  wondenng  if,  per- 
haps, later  on,  her  father  would  not  forgive  her  ana  let 
her  come  back  to  them.  She  knew  there  was  littie  chance 
of  this,  once  she  had  taken  the  .tep;  but  she  could  not 
rid  herself  of  the  longing  and  attachment  for  the  familiar 
objects  in  the  room. 

She  did  not  regret  leaving  her  father.    He  was  hard 
and  cold,  and  his  demands  on  her  had  always  seemed 
unreasonable.   Though  she  loved  him,  it  was  with  a  love 
in  which  her  respect  for  his  authority  played  a  lar^ 
part    Only  at  times  had  she  felt  tender  toward  him,  and, 
strangely  enough,  this  was  not  one  of  the  times.    She 
asked  herself  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  mn  away 
with  Macy.    Why  could  she  not  have  gone  to  her  father 
and  received  his  consent?    Surely  she  was  no  longer  a 
Uttle  riri.    But  she  knew  from  past  experience  that  such 
a  request  wQutd  have  been  fatal.    He  would  have  told 
her  that  s'^^  was  too  young  to  consider  marriage;  he 
would  have  become  infuriated  at  the  mere  suggestion 

°  But,  when  she  thought  of  her  mother,  her  feelings 
were  different.  Martha  Bradshaw  had  always  been  ten- 
der and  generous.  There  was  a  close  bond  between  the 
giri  and  the  older  woman-a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
Understanding.  Elizabeth  looked  at  her  mother  s  picture, 
which  she  always  kept  on  her  desk  in  a  little  silver  trame. 
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and  the  hot  tears  started  to  her  eyes  afresh.  She  knew 
her  act  would  break  her  mother's  heart,  and  she  knew, 
too,  that  the  other  woman  was  not  strong  and  would 
suffer  intensely.  But  even  this  knowledge  did  not  deter 
her  from  carrying  out  her  plan.  Her  desire  for  free- 
dom, and  for  the  splendid  adventures  which  lay  beyond 
Edenburg,  was  the  strongest  dictate  in  her  heart.  She 
tried  to  seek  comfort  by  telling  herself  that  her  mother 
would  understand  and  forgive  her,  though,  in  the  very 
process  of  this  self-assurance,  she  realised  that  she  was 
seeking  solace  in  sophistry.  But  she  hoped,  despite  her 
own  inner  conviction,  that  her  mother's  suffering  would 
not  be  so  great  as  she  feared. 

She  brushed  her  tears  away,  and  went  to  the  window. 
For  a  long  time  she  stood  looking  out  into  the  barren 
street.    It  was  cold  and  desolate,  although  the  sun  was 
shinmg.    A  young  man  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  she 
knew,  passed  by,  laughing  and  talking.    She  looked  at 
them  with  envy.    They  caught  sight  of  her,  and  waved 
pleasantly.     Their  presence  had  a  strengthening  effect 
on  the  girl  at  the  window,  for  it  intensified  her  resent- 
ment against  the  austerity  of  her  father's  prescriptions. 
She  had  never  been  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  alone 
with  the  young  men  of  the  city;  and  ;he  fact  that  this 
other  giri  was  doing  it  now,  set  in  motion  within  her  a 
wave  of  indignation  at  her  father's  rigid  and  dictatorial 
supervision. 

She  turned  again  to  the  room,  z  began  to  get  ready 
for  her  first  great  adventure.  Frc.  the  closet  she  took 
a  httle  hand-bag  into  which  she  put  the  few  articles  she 
would  need.  She  knew  she  could  not  take  any  clothes 
with  her— there  would  not  be  room.  For  an  hour  she 
packed  and  repacked  her  things,  cha..^ing  on;  article  for 
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another  as  she  projected  her  imagination  into  the  future 
"d  tried  to  determine  the  things  she  had  to  have  and 
the  things  she  could  do  without. 

All  the  while  she  was  becoming  more  and  more  intoxi- 
cated with  the  idea  of  her  elopement;  and  when,  at  last, 
she  had  closed  the  bag  and  locked  it,  she  was  trembling 
with  excitement.  She  started  to  ch.nge  the  house-dress 
she  was  wearing  for  a  suit  in  which  to  travel;  but  she 
Sought  it  would  create  suspicion  if  her  mother  should 
come  home  to  lunch,  and  she  decided  to  wait. 

Her  mother  did  not  come  home,  however.  The  girl 
ate  alone.  She  was  glad  of  this,  for  she  shrank  from 
seeing  her  mother  again  before  going  away^  She  felt 
she  might  weaken  in  the  other's  presence.  She  ate  little, 
for  sh!  was  too  nervous.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  ex- 
citement,  and  she  could  hardly  wait  for  the  hour  when 
she  would  step  forth  from  her  lonely  and  shut-m  exist- 
ence into  that  world  of  freedom  and  romance  which 
Macy  had  held  out  to  her. 

Throuehout  the  meal  she  was  conscious  of  the  Wom- 
an's eyes  on  her.  They  made  her  restless  and  uneasy^ 
Her  feeling  of  guilt  was  such  that  she  imagined  the 
Woman  sufpectefsomething-perhaps  this  servant  had 
overhean-  Macy's  words  and  her  own  promise  to  meet 
him  at  four  o'clock.  But,  again  in  her  room,  she  dis- 
missed these  suspicions  as  an  impossibility. 

The  hours  went  slowly  until  the  time  when  she  was  to 
steal  forth  and  meet  the  man  who  would  be  awaiting 
her  She  tried  to  read,  but  the  words  became  a  jumble 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  mmd  on  the 
orinted  page.  Every  little  commonplace  noise  in  the 
Soule  s^rfled  her.  Once,  when  Otto  came  to  dehver 
her  a  letter  from  a  relative,  she  trembled  so  she  could 
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hardly  hold  it.  She  watched  the  clock  constantly,  and, 
whenever  .•'  -  heard  a  footstep  on  the  street  beneath  her 
window,  sne  looked  out  guardedly,  fearing  it  might  be 
her  mother  or  father. 

When  there  were  but  fifteen  minutes  before  she  was 
due  to  go,  she  remembered  that  she  had  not  written  the 
note  she  was  to  leave  behind.  Going  to  her  desk  she  sat 
down  and  drew  a  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  her.  A  mist 
of  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  began  to  write.  Before  she 
had  finished  she  was  sobbing  brokenly.  Now,  at  the 
very  moment  of  departure,  she  felt  her  strength  give  way 
and  her  will  weaken.  As  she  had  finished  writing,  her 
head  fell  forward  on  her  arm ;  and  for  five  minutes  she 
wept  bitterly.  The  reaction  past,  she  "sed  up  again 
and  brushed  her  tears  away.  She  loo*  2d  down  a*  the 
letter  and  reread  it 

"Dearest,  dearest  mother,"  it  ran.  "x^icc  -^  ,o  ;or- 
give  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  don  .  want  you 
to  suffer,  and  if  you  will  try  to  understand,  1  'now  it 
will  not  seem  so  terrible  to  you.  I  am  going  away. 
When  you  get  this  note  I  will  be  on  my  way,  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  m-  I  am  going  with  Mr.  Macy. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  i..m.  I  can't  stand  it  here  any 
longer.  In  a  short  time  we  will  be  in  Europe.  I  know 
I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  too. 
That  you  will  forgive  me  will  always  be  the  prayer  of 
your  loving  daughter— Elizabeth." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  her  mother's  picture,  which  stood 
facing  her.  She  took  it  down  and  kissed  it.  Then  she 
unlocked  her  bag  and  put  the  picture  inside.  It  lacked 
only  a  few  minutes  of  being  four  o'clock.  Going  back 
to  her  desk,  she  folded  the  letter  hurriedly  and  placed  it 
in  an  envelope. 
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At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Woman  en- 
tered. She  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  knob,  looking  at 
the  girl  sorrowfully  and  pityingly.  ^  ^  .  . ,      - 

Elizabeth  jumped  to  her  feet,  startled  and  frightened, 
holding  the  letter  behind  her. 

''Oh,  it's  you,  is  it!"  she  exclaimed  in  surprised  anger. 
"Spying  on  me  as  usual!" 

*'!  am  not  spying,"  the  Woman  answered  genUy.  "Yott 
wanted  me,  didn't  you  "  ,»«    •  - 

"No,  I  didn't  want  youl    When  I  want  you,  111  nng 

for  you."  .       ,  _   .     ... 

"I  was  sure  you  wanted  me,"  the  other  persisted,  with- 
out moving.  ^    , .  .^  ».    *u-* 

T!  e  girl  looked  at  her,  wondering.  Could  it  be  that 
this  woman  suspected  something?  Why  should  she  have 
come  just  at  four  o'clock? 

"What  made  you  think  I  wanted  you?"  Elizabeth 

asked  her  cautiously. 

"I  felt  that  you  did."  She  remained  at  the  door,  mo- 
tionless. ,  ,      ,  ^ 

"Was— that  all?"   The  girl  still  feared  that  her  secret 

had  been  overheard. 

The  Woman  nodded. 

"Well,  since  you  are  here,"  the  other  said  hesitatingly, 
«you  may  give  this  note  to  my  mother— to-night  after 

"You  see,  you  did  want  me,  after  all,"  the  Woman 

said,  taking  the  note.  ,    ,.    ^  j       _ 

"Give  this  note  to  my  mother  as  I  directed  you— 

to-night,  when  she  has  6nished  dinner.    Not  a  minute 

before.    You  understand?" 
"I  understand  perfectly."  repUed  the  Woman.     Witt 

you  be  safely  away  by  then?" 
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•Who  told  you  I  was  going  away?"  asked  the  girl, 
taken  off  her  guai-d. 

**No  one  told  me,"  the  Woman  answered  sadly.  "Nor 
dM  I  listen  to  anything  he  said  to  you.  Only,  I  fek  that 
you  were  going  away." 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  asserted  Elizabeth  resentfully,  "That 
note  is — something  else." 

"You  need  have  no  fear,"  the  other  told  her  comfort- 
ingly. "I  shall  tell  no  one.  It  would  do  no  good.  But 
I  know  you  are  going— oh,  you  needn't  take  the  trouble 
to  deny  it.  I  know  a  great  many  things,  but  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  them.  I  must  wait.  The  time 
may  come  some  day.  ...  It  will  be  hard  on  your  mother 
—your  going." 

The  girl  was  perplexed.  She  would  have  insisted  in 
her  denials,  but  she  felt  that  they  would  be  futile.  She 
decided  to  ignore  the  other's  remarks. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  she  said,  "is  to  give  that  note  to 
my  mother,  as  I  told  you  to.  You  are  sure  you  will  do 
that?" 

"I  will  give  it  to  her  as  you  have  directed  me,"  the 
Woman  responded.    "Not  a  minute  before." 
"Thank  you.    That  is  all." 
The  Woman  went  out,  leaving  the  door  open. 
Elizabeth  waited  until  the  Woman's  footsteps  had  died 
away  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall  below.    She  slipped  on 
her  coat  and  hat,  put  on  her  gloves,  and,  going  to  the 
door,  listened  intently.    Everything  was  quiet.    The  serv- 
ants were  all  in  the  rear  of  the  house.    She  looked  once 
more  at  the  little  intimate  room  which  she  was  leaving 
forever.  ...  It  was  neither  a  sob  nor  a  moan  that 
escaped  her  lips,  but  it  was  something  between  the 
two. 
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She  walked  very  quietly  down  the  carpeted  stairs, 
pausing  every  few  steps  to  nuke  sure  that  she  was  not 
being  observed.  Cautiously  she  opened  the  front  door 
and  let  herself  out.  The  chill  air  sent  a  shiver  through 
her  feverish  body,  but  at  the  same  time  it  braced  her  and 
gave  her  new  strength.  She  hurried  across  the  lawn, 
turned  at  the  street,  and  half  ran  toward  the  C4>mer 
where  she  was  to  meet  Macy.  She  kept  on  the  edge  of 
the  yards  so  that  her  feet  would  make  no  noise  on  the 
pavements.  She  was  out  of  breath  when  she  reached  the 
machine  which  was  waiting  for  her  a  little  way  off  the 
main  street 

Macy  jtmiped  down  from  the  car  and  met  her,  taking 
her  bag  and  pressing  her  hand  fervently. 

"I'm  so  frightened,  Arnold  1"  the  girl  paid,  as  she  took 
her  seat  beside  him. 

The  man  laughed  derisively  and  triumphantly  as  he 
shot  away. 

"Nonsense,  child!"  he  told  her.  "Of  course  you  may 
feel  a  little  frightened  now,  but  once  we  are  safely  away, 
you  will  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world." 

**I  hope  so,"  she  breathed  sadly. 

The  train  was  at  the  station  when  they  arrived.  Macy 
had  the  tickets,  and  they  immediately  entered  the  private 
drawing-room  which  had  been  reserved  for  them.  The 
girl  was  pale  with  fright,  and  very  silent.  When  they 
were  alone  and  the  man  attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  kiss  her,  she  drew  away  from  him,  though  she  did 
not  know  why.  Macy  smiled,  as  if  he  understood  her 
action,  and  did  not  urge  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  noisy  releasing  of  brakes, 
and  the  train  gave  a  little  jerk,  preparatory  to  moving 
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The  girl  lotpt  to  her  feet,  and  started  for  the  door. 

••I  can't  g»~I  can't  go!  Oh,  do  let  me  get  oflfl"  she 
cned,  as  Macy  intercepted  her. 

"Sweetheart  I"  he  said  reprovingly.  "Don't  be  a  fool- 
ish child.    Think  how  happy  we  are  going  to  be." 

She  wavered;  and  this  time  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 
She  became  suddenly  limp,  and  her  head  dropped  on  his 
shoulder.    She  cried,  broken-heartedly. 

Elijah  Bradshaw  did  not  return  home  until  just  before 
dinner  time,  and  his  wife,  too,  was  late.  She  had  spent 
a  busy  day,  and  her  work  had  detained  her. 

As  they  sat  down  to  table,  Bradshaw  said  irritably: 
"Why  isn't  Elizabeth  here?  She  certainly  could  hear 
the  gong." 

He  turned  to  Ottr  "Go  upstairs  and  teU  my  daughter 
to  come  down  at  once." 

The  man  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  moments. 

"She  is  not  upstairs,"  he  announced. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Bradshaw.    "She  must  bel" 

He  himself  arose  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
He  called  his  daughter  by  name  several  times,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer  he  returned  to  the  dining-room,  frown- 
ing deeply.  He  looked  at  his  wife.  Her  face  was  trou- 
bled, hut  she  said  nothing. 

"Did  you  see  my  daughter  go  out?"  he  demanded  of 
the  servant. 

"No,  sir,"  the  man  replied.  "But  she  was  m  earlier 
this  afternoon." 

Bradshaw  sat  down  angrily. 

"She's  probably  out  with  some  of  these  young  run- 
abouts," he  commented,  as  if  to  himself.  "If  you'd  stay 
home  more,  Martha."  he  said  to  his  wife,  "and  give  up 
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tWt  tflly  charity  work  of  ycwrt,  •  t^teg  like  thii  wookto't 

Mppen> 

He  ate  a  moment  in  silence. 

"Shell  defy  me,  will  she!"  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 
"Well,  ni  ♦•wh  her  a  lesson  about  sUying  out!  She 
■han't  leave  her  room  for  a  week— and  she'll  eat  there, 

"It  may  be  all  right,"  his  wife  put  in  pleadingly. 
"Eliiabeth's  not  a  bad  giri.  She  wouldn't  disobr*  you 
deliberately.  She  may  have  gone  over  to  one  of  the 
neighbours,  and  forgotten  the  hour." 

There  was  little  conviction  in  Martha  Bradshaw's 
voice.  She  herself  was  worried  deeply,  but  she  tried  to 
keep  it  from  her  husband. 

"It  makes  no  difference."  the  man  rcpMed  imperturb- 
ably.  "She  has  no  business  run.  .iig  around.  I've  told 
her  not  to  go  out  without  permission.  There  can  be  no 
excuse.    Mark     v  words:    She'll  regret  this  act." 

The  meal  proceeded  in  silence.  As  the  time  went  by 
Martha  Bradshaw  became  more  and  more  worried.  She 
ate  her  food  abstractedly,  glancing  constantly  at  the  clock. 
Bradshaw's  anger  grew  as  the  meal  progressed.  At  the 
sound  of  every  footstep  which  passed  in  the  street  he 
paused  and  listened  intently. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  went  into  the  library.  He  paced 
tip  and  down,  his  wrath  growing  steadily.  His  wife  went 
in  to  him  and  tried  to  console  him,  at  the  same  time  de- 
fending her  daughter.  But  he  was  irritable,  holding  her 
blameworthy  for  Elizabeth's  absence.  She  saw  it  was  no 
use  to  endeavour  to  calm  him;  so  she  went  upstairs  to 

her  room. 

A  moment  later  the  Woman  passed  through  the  hall- 
way, quietly  and  with  bowed  head.   Slowly  she  moimted 
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the  itaJri  and  went  in  to  where  Martha  Bndihaw  Mt 
looldng  sorrowfully  out  of  the  window  into  the  dark- 
new  of  the  wide  street.   In  the  Wonuin'i  eyes  was  great 

"Here  is  a  note  your  daughter  asked  me  to  give  you." 
Eager  and  frightened,  the  seated  woman  turned  and 
took  it 

'my  didn't  you  give  it  to  me  sooner?"  she  asked 
•Your  daughter  asked  me  to  hand  it  to  you  after  din- 
nei^not  a  moment  before." 

W  S*  "^u*  ^^^''*  """^  tenderness  in  her  voice,  which 
icept  the  mother  from  reprimanding  her  for  the  delay. 

The  Woman  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

Martha  Bradshaw  read  the  tear-stained  paper.  . 

A  sudd#M  convulsive  movement  shook  her  fragile  body 

w  7u  u  f '"l'^*^  *•"•  ^**^-  '^^^  '~™  ^«w  black, 
and  the  whole  house  seemed  to  sway  drunkenly  and 
crash  about  her.  The  letter  fell  to  the  floor,  and  her 
hands  dropped  in  her  lap,  the  palms  up-tumed,  the 
fingers  furled  rigidly.  In  a  moment  the  lights  flared  up 
agam,  but  they  reemed  miles  and  miles  away,  and  not  a 
part  of  her  life.  She  tried  to  cry  out.  to  call  to  her  hus- 
Dand  But  no  sound  came  from  her  lips.  It  was  like  the 
terrible  mesmerism  of  a  nightmare.  She  attempted  to 
raise  her  hands,  but  could  not  move  them.  They  were 
like  some  one  else's  hands  over  which  she  had  no  control 
1  he  Woman  came  to  the  door  again  and  spoke.     She 

'^ri  ^^r^""*  ^^"^  *^^  °*^*'''  ^"*  ^°"'^  «ake  no  sign. 
Ubr   *^  Woman  gasped  and  hurried  downstairs  to  the 

Elijah  Bradshaw  was  still  walking  up  and  down,  his 
hands  workmg  nervously  behind  him. 
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"What  do  you  want?"  he  snapped,  before  the  Woman 
had  a  chance  to  speak.    "Go;  I  want  to  be  alone."^ 

"Your  wife  needs  you,"  the  Woman  answered.  You 
had  better  go  to  her  at  once." 

He  saw  by  the  look  on  her  face  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong.  He  did  not  hesitate,  but  went  quickly 
upstairs.  The  sight  of  Martha  Bradshaw  huddled  in  her 
chair— her  staring  eyes,  her  half-open  mouth,  the  gro- 
tesque attitude  of  her  hands— filled  him  with  horror. 

"Martha !"  he  called  huskily.    "What  is  it?" 

She  made  no  move,  and  the  man  hurried  toward  her, 
dropping  down  on  one  knee  ai.J  taking  one  of  her  rigid 

hands  in  his. 

"Martha!    Martha!"  he  cried.    "My  God!    Speak  to 

me — for  God's  sake !" 

Still  the  woman  made  no  sign. 

Panic-stricken,  Bradshaw  arose  and  rushed  into  the 
hall.    The  Woman  stood  before  him,  waiting. 

"The  doctor!"  he  cried.  "Telephone  for  the  doctor." 
He  was  beside  himself.  His  face  was  ashen,  and  his 
eyes  glared  abnormally. 

The  Woman  hurried  below,  and  in  a  moment  he  heard 
her  talking  on  the  telephone. 

"This  is  Mr.  Bradshaw's  residence,"  the  voice  said. 
"Come  at  once.  It  is  imperative.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bradshaw— 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  I  think You  must  hurry." 

Bradshaw  returned  to  his  wife's  side.    "A  stroke  of 

paralysis "    The  words  went  through  him  like  shafts 

of  tlame.  He  knew  his  wife  had  not  been  strong,  but  he 
could  not  understand  what  had  brought  about  this  sud- 
den collapse.  He  lifted  her  up  tenderiy  and  placed  her 
on  the  bed,  placing  her  arms  at  her  side  and  straighten- 
ing out  her  sinister,  crooked  fingers. 
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fo^  Z  Z   T  i   '^"'  ""^  ^*^  appearance  com- 
IhTt.       u  ?•       !  ^"'^  "°^  *^^*  he  needed  her,  and 
that  he  could  trust  her.    He  felt  his  dependence  on  her 
and  was  glad  she  was  there.  ' 

"vl?rAT^'"^  ^°"  "*"  ^°  "°^'"  ^^^  Woman  said, 
ll^n  .1  f  ^°^"^t^'"  ^"d  wait  for  the  doctor. 

I  mil  take  care  of  your  wife  till  he  comes." 

He  obeyed  her  without  a  word. 

When  he  had  gone  the  Woman  very  tenderly  and 
tevmgly  took  off  Martha  Bradshaw's  cbthes.  drL^„ 

swtd  Uhts^  '"'  '°"  '-'  '-''     ^^^^«^-  - 

vJI^^'^q'"'"  t  '^'"^  '°  *^^  ^°"*°^' '»  ^  strained,  broken 
Ilapsed'  "^  '""'^'  '"  ^^PP^"^^-    My  -i^«  ^ 

n.Si;  ^'°"^''  ?  P^'*'^'  middle-aged  man.  with  a  com- 
petent,  serene  face  and  a  close-cut  black  beard,  jerked 

chair.    He  did  not  reply  to  Bradshaw's  greeing. 

thJ  W        ""'"  ^"'"'^  ^^°^^-    ^'  *hey  entered  the  room 
the  Woman  arose  and  stood  to  one  side.    The  docto" 
leaned  over  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  helpless  fi^re 
but  made  no  comment    He  sat  down,  raised  her^dJ 
and  for  a  moment  inspected  her  eyes.   Then  he  reeistered 

"Z^  ^x^s!^  -"  --''  '-  «-"  ^  ^^ 
Bradshaw  watched,  transfixed  and  breathing  heavily. 
He  had  forgotten  about  his  daughter,  about  his  fon.  a^u 
all  the.  pas   incidents  in  his  life.    His  every  interest  was 
thTbed'"""'  to  the  tragedy  of  the  prosTrate  fo^^ 
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The  doctor  turned  to  the  Woman,  as  naturally  as  if 
she  had  been  one  of  his  own  trained  nurses,  and  gave  her 
instructions  as  to  what  to  do.  Then  he  took  Bradshaw 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  downstairs.  In  the  library  he  sat 
down,  frowning. 

After  a  slight  pause  he  said— ana  it  was  the  first  word 
he  had  spoken  to  the  other  man  since  his  arrival:  "Brad- 
shaw, you  must  prepare  yourself  for  bad  news.  Your 
wife  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  can't  account  for  it; 
but  she  must  have  received  some  awful  shock  which 
suddenly  snapped  her  resistance." 

The  husband  was  white  and  trembling.  "You  mean- 
she  will  never  get  well?" 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  the  doctor  returned.  "But  her 
condition  is  serious.  She  must  be  looked  after  all  the 
time.  You  understand,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  a  weak 
woman,  and  a  shock  which  other  women  might  have 
withstood,  she  was  unable  to  cope  with.  She  will  get 
better,  I  can  assure  you  of  that  She  may  partially  re- 
gain her  muscular  control.  A  great  deal  of  it,  1  am  in- 
clined to  think,  is  psychological.  If  her  mind  is  relieved 
of  this  thing  which  has  caused  her  collapse,  her  recovery 
is  possible.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  has  brought 
about  her  state,  and  I  see  that  you  do  not  wish  to  teU 

mc  ,j_ 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  Bradshaw  interrupted.  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  don't  know.  My  wife  had  dinner 
with  me  to-night.  Afterward  she  went  upstairs.  I  was 
sitting  here  in  the  library,  and  one  of  the  servants  came  in 
and  told  me  to  go  to  her  at  once.  I  found  her  just  as 
you  see  her  now." 

"Well,  whatever  it  is,"  the  doctor  replied  sceptically, 
"the  fact  remains  that  the  tragedy  is  still  on  her  mind. 
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'-^Z:£y^"-  "»'  -"  ^  -one  wufLt™ 
When  he  had  gone  Elijah  Bradshaw  sat  at  his  desk 
his  ^es  gazmg  straight  ahead  of  him,  unseeing.    Why 

turedhim.  His  mmd  went  to  the  Woman.  Her  presence 
m  the  house  seemed  to  have  made  his  conscience  Jt^! 
sensitive    Her  ^annc  •  was  always  accusing  toward  W^ 

tll^A  ^^^^?  *°  ''^"-  ^^  *=°"W  not  understand  it 
He  had  never  fet  that  way  before.  But  how  cou?d  ie 
possibly  be  at  fault  in  regard  to  this  present  awful  catas! 

An  hour  later  he  went  softly  to  his  wife's  room.    The 
hght  was  very  low.  and  the  Woman  sat  at  the  edge  of 

"She  is  resting."  the  Woman  whispered.    "The  doctor 
left  something  to  make  her  sleep  » 
He  looked  at  his  wife  without  replying,  and  going  to 

her  that  v .  ning.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  which  lay 
a  his  feet  and  something  told  him  that  here  lay  the  ex- 
planation for  his  wife's  condition.  He  picked  up  Z 
letter,  almost  afraid  to  touch  it. 

The  Woman  was  watching  him  closely. 

There  was  not  enough  light  in  the  room  for  nim  to 
and  read^h        ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^''  downstairs  into  the  library 

"The  curse!"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  like  a  man  who  has 
^^"7"^^"^''^^  by  black  magic.    "Good  God!" 
When  he  had  partially  recovered  from  the  uncanny 
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fear  which  gripped  him,  a  terrible  rage  seized  him— a 
rage  directed  at  his  children,  at  the  son  who  had  dis- 
graced him,  at  the  daughter  who  had  run  away. 

In  his  grief  and  wrath  he  arose,  and  announced  fer- 
vently to  the  empty  room:  "They  shall  never  put 
foot  in  this  house  again.  They  shall  go  down  to  their 
graves  unforgiven.  To  think  that  I  should  have  brought 
into  the  world  a  thief  and  a  stnmipetl  Henceforth,  I 
have  no  children!" 

He  raised  his  right  hand,  as  if  pronouncing  an  oath. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  HAD  BEEN  PROTECTED 

'TpHE  next  morning  Bellamy  called  at  the  house  early. 
-■•  Otto  hesitated  before  announcing  him.  Bradshaw 
had  not  left  the  library  all  night.  He  had  sat  at  his  desk, 
his  head  in  his  arms.  The  old  servant  had  looked  in  on 
him  several  times,  and  finally,  long  past  midnight,  had 
entered  quietly  and  turned  out  the  lights.  Bradshaw  was 
still  sitting  at  his  desk  when  Bellamy  arrived. 

ITie  young  reporter  seemed  to  understand  the  serv- 
ant's hesitation. 

"Tell  him  who  it  is,  Otto,"  he  said.    "I'll  only  be  a 
minute.    If  he  doesn't  want  to  see  me,  I'll  go." 
Otto  went  into  the  library. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  he  said,  as  the  seated 
man  moved  and  looked  up  inquiringly.  "Some  one  wants 
to  see  you— Mr.  Bellamy." 

For  a  moment  it  appeared  that  Bradshaw  had  not  un- 
derstood the  other's  words.  He  shook  himself  a  little 
and  sat  upright. 

"Bellamy?    Bellamy?"  he  repeated,  as  if  trying  to  re- 
call where  he  had  heard  the  name  before.    "Oh,  yes,"  he 
added,  when  his  mind  had  been  cleared  of  sleep.    "He's 
a  good  boy.    Let  him  come  in." 
The  young  man  entered. 

'T)on't  get  up,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said.  "I  merely 
want  to  inquire  about  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  ...  I  met  Dr. 
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Stoner  late  last  night,  and  he  told  me  she  was  ill.  I  didn't 
want  to  say  anything  about  it  in  the  paper,"  he  explained, 
"until  I  had  seen  you." 

*'Of  course,  of  course,"  the  man  replied  wearily.  "You 
came  to  inquire  about  my  wife." 

He  paused  as  if  trying  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts. 

"Yes,  Bellamy,"  he  went  on,  "she  is  very  ill-  -  stroke 
of  paralysis.  It  was  very  sudden.  .  .  .  That's  all  you 
need  say  in  your  paper." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  Bellamy  answered  earnestly. 
"My  deepest  sympathies." 

Another  matter  came  into  his  mind. 

"It  will  be  very  hard  on  your  daughter,"  he  remarked 
with  deep  sincerity. 

"My  daughter  1"  Bradshaw  exclaimed  fiercely.  Then 
he  uttered  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"I  have  no  daughter!"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  Bellamy.  "Where  is 
Elizabeth?" 

Bradshaw  suddenly  thought  of  his  position,  of  the 
scandal  and  disgrace  which  would  attach  to  his  name  if 
it  was  learned  of  his  daughter's  action. 

"I  don't  mean  what  I  was  saying,"  he  apologised,  sorry 
that  he  had  spoken  as  he  had.  "I  really  meant  nothing. 
I  had  a  terrible  night— I  am  all  unstrung  this  mom- 
mg. 

Bellamy  was  not  satisfied.  He  knew  by  the  older 
man's  words  and  look  that  something  was  wrong,  that 
there  was  an  attempt  to  hide  something. 

"Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said,  approaching  the  other, 
"something  has  happened  to  Elizabeth,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  it  is.  You  know  I  love  her,  and  whatever 
you  tell  me  will  be  a  sacred  confidence.  .  .  .  And  if  you 
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don't  tell  me,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  find  out." 

"No,  no !  You  mustn't  make  inquiries,"  Bradshaw  re- 
plied, frightened.    "That  wouldn't  do." 

"Then  you  must  tell  me  at  once." 

The  seated  man  looked  at  Bellamy.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  younger  man  that  inspired  trust.  Bradshaw 
was  afraid,  too,  that  the  reporter  would  stir  matters  up 
unpleasantly,  and  that  after  his  own  inadvertent  remarks 
the  truth  would  come  out.  This,  he  had  decided,  must 
never  happen.  The  outside  world  at  least  must  remain 
in  ignorance. 

"I'll  tell  you  on  one  condition,  Bellamy,"  he  announced, 
at  length,  "and  that  is  that  the  matter  does  not  go  beyond 
you.    Give  me  your  word  of  honour." 

The  other  gave  it. 

"Elizabeth  has  run  away — she  went  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  went  away  with  that  rat,  Macy.  God  knows 
where  she  is !" 

He  fumbled  about  his  desk. 

"Here's  a  letter  she  left.  ...  It  was  this  that  caused 
her  mother's  illness." 

Bellamy  read  the  letter  in  silence.  Then  he  reread  it, 
to  make  sure  that  his  first  impression  had  not  been  some 
frightful  mistake.  His  lips  were  compressed,  and  his 
hand  involuntarily  crumpled  up  the  sheet  of  paper  it 
held. 

When  he  had  regained  his  self-control  he  said  in  a 
serious,  almost  dictatorial  voice :  "You  must  let  no  one 
know  of  this.  You  must  be  careful.  Her  absence  will 
create  suspicion,  but  it  must  be  explained  away  somehow 
— for  the  present.  The  papers  would  go  crazy  if  they 
got  a  story  like  this.  You  must  say  that  she  has  gone  to 
visit  relatives,  on  account  of  her  mother's  condition — or 
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that  you  have  sent  her  away  to  school  Tell  them  any- 
thing." 

"No  one  will  know  unless  you  tell  them,"  Bradshaw 
replied. 

"I  tell  them!"  The  attitude  of  respect  which  Bellamy 
had  always  taken  toward  the  older  man  now  left  him. 
"Do  you  think  I  am  mad?  I'd  be  the  last  to  tell  any 
one." 

He  thought  a  moment.  Already  his  mind  had  gone  to 
work  on  a  plan  of  action. 

"What  time  did  she  leave  here?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  man  replied  with  bitterness.  "And 
I  don't  care.  She  has  gone — and  she  shall  never  come 
back." 

"She  went  at  four  o'clock."  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
Woman  who  spoke.  She  had  entered  the  room  quietly 
and  stood  by  the  door. 

"Four?"  repeated  Bellamy.  "Of  course.  Just  in  time 
to  catch  the  Limited  for  the  East." 

He  started  for  the  door. 

"Advise  your  servants,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  the  Woman  with  suspicion.  "Tell  them  where 
your  daughter  is  visiting,  lest  they  wag  their  tongues 
and  create  a  scandal.    I  must  be  off." 

He  went  out  hurriedly. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  acquaintance  with  Macy  he 
had  doubts  as  to  the  man's  honesty.  Nothing  had  ever 
arisen  between  the  two  which  had  involved  a  point  of 
honour,  and  he  had  given  little  thought  to  Macy's  charac- 
ter. But  somehow  the  present  matter  filled  him  with 
grave  doubts.  He  did  not  trust  the  other  man,  although 
he  had  no  definite  reason  for  his  attitude.  He  had  always 
liked  Macy  as  a  companion,  but  he  suddenly  realised  that 
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there  had  never  been  any  intimate  '..ierchange  between 
them.  Macy  had  been  abroad  for  five  years,  and  (m  his 
return  the  two  young  men  had  seen  little  of  each  other 
outside  of  casual  meetings.  Now  his  act  filled  Bellamy 
with  hatred  and  disgust.  It  was  underhand  and  deceitful, 
even  if  Macy  intended  the  best  by  the  girl.  He  had  ol>- 
viously  taken  advantage  of  her  youth,  of  her  innocence 
and  faith. 

Bellamy  went  directly  to  the  station  and  made  inquiries 
at  the  ticket  office.  At  first  the  man  whom  he  questioned 
was  brusque  and  discourteous.  But  the  reporter  told  him 
who  he  was.  Bellamy's  name  was  known  to  nearly  every 
one  in  Edenburg  who  read  the  paper;  and  after  his 
identity  had  been  established  he  was  treated  with 
courtesy. 

"It's  hard  to  give  you  any  definite  information,  Mr. 
Bellamy,"  the  ticket  agent  told  him.  "There  are  many 
tickets  sold  for  the  Limited.  .  .  .  Just  what  do  you  want 
to  get  at?" 

"Simply  this,"  the  young  man  replied  eagerly.  "I  want 
to  know  if  a  pair  of  tickets  were  sold  yesterday  to  any 
intermediate  point  between  here  and  Albany.  The  Lim- 
ited makes  stops  between  here  and  there,  doesn't  it?" 

"One  or  two,"  the  other  replied.  "But  most  of  the 
passengers  from  here  go  through  to  Albany.  I'll  see  if  I 
can  help  you  out." 

He  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  manila  envelope 
from  which  he  withdrew  a  large  pile  of  coupons.  He 
looked  them  over  carefully  for  nearly  five  minutes. 

"There  was  only  one  ticket  sold,"  he  announced  at 
length,  "to  an  intermediate  point  yesterday,  on  the  Lim- 
ited. It's  a  special-fare  train,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  know 
which  tickets " 
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"Only  a  single  ticket?"  Bellamy  asked,  interrupting 

"That's  alL" 

Bellamy  thanked  him  and  went  to  the  Pullman  office. 
There  he  learned  that  one  private  compartment  had  been 
sold  for  Albany  on  the  Limited,  the  day  before. 

Bellamy  then  returned  to  the  Star.  It  was  now  obvious 
to  him  that  Macy  and  the  girl  had  gone  to  Albany.  With 
this  information  in  hand,  he  sat  a  long  time  at  his  desk, 
thinking  deeply.  His  first  impulse  was  to  follow,  but  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  if  he 
found  them,  provided  Macy  had  played  fair  and  married 
her.  This  was  by  no  means  improbable,  for  Macy  may 
have  teved  the  girl,  and  she  may  have  loved  him.  Le- 
gally she  was  of  age;  and  even  if  she  hadn't  been,  it 
would  have  to  be  her  father  who  would  take  action. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  things  might  be  different  from 
what  he  hoped.  He  could  not  crowd  the  doubt  from  his 
mind  that  Macy  might  have  tricked  the  girl  into  an  elope- 
ment. Macy  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money. 
The  girl's  attractiveness  might  have  led  him  into  an  un- 
worthy and  disgraceful  act.  That  was  the  thing  that 
worried  Bellamy.  And,  if  it  proved  true  that  Elizabeth 
had  been  deceived,  then  he  himself  could  act.  He  could 
help  her,  provided  he  could  reach  her  in  time,  for  he 
believed  that,  if  Macy's  intentions  had  been  dishonour- 
able, he  would  not  remain  with  her  in  America,  but  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  go  abroad. 

His  doubt  was  what  decided  him.  He  must  take  no 
chance.    He  went  to  Duncan  Harrison. 

"I  want  a  vacation,  Mr.  Harrison,"  he  announced 
abruptly. 

Harrison  wheeled  round  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
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"What  the  devil  did  you  say?"  he  asked.  "A  vacation 
at  this  time  of  year!    What's  the  idea?" 

He  knew  that  Bellamy  did  not  merely  want  a  pleasure 
vacation,  and  he  sensed  that  something  was  wrong. 

"The  only  id*?a  is  "  the  young  reporter  answered,  '*that 
I  want  a  rest  for  a  little  while.    I  work  hard " 

"Don't  tell  me  what  you've  done!"  Harrison  cut  in 
gruffly.  .  .  .  "But  this  isn't  any  time  for  vacations.  Wait 
till  next  summer,  and  I'll  give  you  a  long  one.  You've 
got  it  coming  to  you  then." 

"I  can't  wait,"  Bellamy  told  him  sharply.  "I  want  it 
now— or  I  don't  want  it  at  all." 

"Well,  suppose  I  don't  give  it  to  you  ?" 

"Then  I'll  quit,"  the  other  told  him. 

"The  hell  you'll  quitl"  Harrison  roared.  "Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  let  you  quit  this  paper  after  all  these 
years  I've  trained  you  into  the  work  ?    Not  on  your  life  I" 

He  smiled  paternally. 

"Take  your  vacation,  and  be  damned." 

"Thank  you,"  Bellamy  answered.  "I  won't  be  away 
long." 

"How  long?" 

"Well,  we'll  say  a  week."  Then  Bellamy  added :  "Or, 
maybe  a  little  longer." 

"What's  up  your  sleeve,  my  boy?"  Harrison's  tone 
expressed  more  than  a  mere  business  interest. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  the  other  answered  honestly. 

"Oh,  well,  keep  it  to  yourself.  But  before  you  go,  I 
wish  you'd " 

"Before  I  go,"  the  reporter  interrupted,  "there's  just 
enougii  time  to  catch  my  train." 

"A  hurry  call,  eh?"  snorted  the  older  man.  "Well, 
good  luck  to  you." 
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"Say!*'  he  called,  when  Bellamy  was  at  the  door;  and 
hii  eyet  twinkled  wisely.  "If  you  don't  send  me  an  in- 
vitation, you  don't  get  a  present." 

After  the  other  had  gone  Harrison  wondered  why  his 
words  seemed  to  have  pained  the  other. 

Bellamy  went  direct  to  the  bank  and  withdrew  what 
little  money  he  had  saved.  Then  he  hurried  home  and 
packed  a  few  things.  He  reached  the  station  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  train  left 

When  he  stepped  off  at  Albany,  late  that  afternoon, 
he  realised  the  hopelessness  of  finding  Macy  and  the  girl. 
He  had  no  clue  to  go  on.  He  might  make  a  canvass  of 
the  hotels,  for  even  had  Macy  not  registered  in  his  own 
name,  Bellamy  knew  his  handwriting  sufficiently  well  to 
have  detected  it.  But  this  plan  he  dismissed.  There 
were  many  hotels  in  Albany,  and  the  task  would  consume 
too  much  time.  Also,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Macy 
had  not  remained  in  Albany,  but  had  gone  direct  to  New 
York  or  Mor'i^al  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  abroad. 
If  indeed  this  had  been  the  case,  \'hat  little  hope  there 
was  of  intercepting  him  before  he  s  liled  would  be  gone. 

G>nfronted  with  the  outlook  of  failure,  Bellamy  again 
tried  to  reason  with  himself  that  Macy  cared  for  Eliza- 
beth and  that  she  was  safe  in  his  hands.  But  he  found 
little  comfort  in  such  reasoning.  Though,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  had  almost  decided  to  return  to  E^enburg  and 
to  give  up  his  difficult  quest,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  turn  back  until  he  was  sure  that  the  girl  he  loved  had 
come  to  no  harm. 

As  he  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  station, 
deliberating  what  he  should  do,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  could  find  out  fairly  definitely  about  the  girl's  mar- 
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riage,  although  he  might  not  be  able  to  trace  her  and 
learn  it  from  her  own  lips.  He  knew  Macy  had  not  mar- 
ried her  in  Edenburg.  The  man  would  not  have  dared  do 
that,  for  it  would  have  gotten  into  the  papers  through 
the  license  bureau.  Another  thing,  between  the  time 
Elizabeth  had  left  the  house  and  the  time  when  the 
Limited  was  due  to  go,  there  had  been  le:>i  than  half  an 
hour.  They  had  arrived  in  Albany  the  previous  night, 
too  late  to  obtain  a  license,  but  had  they  remained  there 
until  the  next  day  they  might  have  been  married  that 
morning.  If  not,  and  they  had  gone  directly  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  take  their  boat,  then  that  city  would  be 
where  the  license  had  been  issued. 

Bellamy  hurried  to  the  Court  House,  arriving  just  be- 
fore it  closed.  He  went  eagerly  over  the  records  of  the 
day,  hoping  that  he  would  find  a  sign  of  Macy's  good 
faith.  But  it  was  not  there.  Then  he  went  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  sent  a  message  to  an  old  newspaper 
man  he  knew  on  the  New  York  Times,  telling  him  Macy's 
name,  and  asking  him  to  wire  back  immediately  if  there 
had  been  a  marriage  license  issued  that  day. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  a  reply  he  bought  a  paper 
and  studied  the  list  of  sailings.  A  slow  boat  had  left 
New  York  that  day  at  noon,  and  another  boat,  even 
smaller  and  slower,  was  due  to  sail  from  the  same  city 
the  next  afternoon.  He  turned  to  the  Montreal  depar- 
tures. There  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  largest  boats 
on  the  line  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  sailed  early 
the  following  morning. 

Bellamy  pondered  over  the  frugal  facts  at  his  disposal, 
weighing  all  their  possibilities;  but  he  knew  he  could 
arrive  at  no  conclusion  until  he  had  heard  from  New 
York.    If  Macy  had  married  the  girl  there,  then  they 
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had  probably  already  sailed,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  return.  If,  however,  there  was  no 
record  of  their  marriage,  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
man  had  taken  her  to  Montreal  with  the  intention  of 
sailing  on  the  following  morning's  boat.  Even  if  this 
were  the  case,  there  was  yet  a  chance  that  Macy  had 
played  fair,  for  he  might  have  taken  her  to  Montreal 
before  their  marriage,  to  escape  the  possibility  of  being 
followed  by  Elijah  Bradshaw  or  his  agents.  And  even 
had  Macy  not  intended  marrying  the  girl,  it  was  more 
than  likely  he  had  gone  to  Montreal  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  country.  However,  Bellamy  did  not  give  up 
his  hope  that  his  friend  in  New  York  would  send  an 
affirmative  answer. 

Two  hours  later  the  telegram  came.  There  had  been 
no  marriage  license  taken  out  in  New  York  under  the 
name  of  Macy.  Bellamy  was  disappointed,  but  did  not 
give  up  hope  of  the  girl's  safety.  There  was  nothing 
more  now  for  him  to  do  in  Albany.  The  one  chance 
open  to  him  was  to  hurry  to  Montreal,  and  try  to  reach 
there  before  the  boat  sailed.  He  felt  convinced  that  Macy 
had  gone  there,  no  matter  what  his  intentions. 

He  at  once  returned  to  the  station.  There  wis  a  mid- 
night train  for  Montreal,  and,  if  it  was  on  time,  it  would 
put  him  in  that  city  an  hour  before  the  boat  was  due  to 
sail. 

The  hours  dragged  themselves  out  slowly  until  mid- 
night. Bellamy  walked  about  the  bleak  streets,  trying 
to  prepare  himselt  to  receive  with  equanimity  the  disap- 
pointment which  might  be  awaiting  him.  There  were 
many  other  possible  courses  which  Macy  might  have 
taken,  but  Montreal  was  the  most  plausible  one,  and,  in 
case  the  man  was  dishonourable,  the  safest.  As  Bellamy 
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thought  of  the  girl  his  tenderness  toward  her  grew. 
His  protective  instinct  became  emphasised  to  a  degree 
which  he  had  not  formerly  experienced.  Primarily,  he 
wanted  her  to  be  happy.  That  was  the  animating  purpose 
of  his  mission.  If  he  found  that  Macy's  affection  for  her 
was  genuine  and  that  the  girl  reciprocated  that  love,  he 
would  have  no  word  to  say;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  secretly  hoped  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  would  spell  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  had  thus  far  come  into  his  life. 

He  was  too  nervous  and  anxious  to  sleep  on  the  train 
that  night.  He  did  not  even  take  a  berth,  but  sat  in  the 
smoking  car,  looking  out  into  the  blackness. 

Shortly  after  the  Canadian  Customs  Inspectors  had 
passed  through  the  car,  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  showed 
above  the  horizon.  He  became  more  and  more  uneasy 
as  he  approached  his  destination.  An  official  passed  him, 
and  he  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  train  was 
on  time.  He  learned  that  they  had  lost  over  an  hour 
during  the  night,  but  that  there  was  a  hope  that  some  of 
the  time  would  be  made  up  before  they  reached  Montreal. 
When  Bellamy  learned  of  the  delay  a  black  fear  swept 
over  him  that,  in  case  things  were  not  as  they  should  be, 
he  might  be  too  late. 

The  world  outside  grew  lighter  and  lighter.  Brown, 
barren  fields  stretched  away  into  the  low  distances.  A 
white  mist  hovered  about  the  trees  and  the  scattered 
houses.  The  cold,  wind-swept  landscape  cast  a  spell  of 
gloom  over  him,  and  he  consulted  his  watch  with  some- 
thing like  terror. 

"Are  we  making  up  time?"  he  asked  another  offi- 
cial. 

"A  little,"  came  the  other's  indifferent  answer. 
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Two  hours  later  they  came  into  the  outskirts  of  Mon- 
treal. The  streets  were  narrow,  the  houses  low  and  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  Save  for  the  few  people  who  were 
astir,  these  tottering  houses  and  unkempt  streets  might 
have  belonged  to  a  deserted  city.  For  half  an  hour  the 
train  passed  slowly  through  the  sordid  suburbs,  and  then 
came  to  a  standstill. 

Bellamy  started  to  leave  the  train,  but  an  official  told 
him  that  they  were  several  miles  from  the  station,  and 
that  they  were  waiting  for  another  train  to  pull  out.  It 
was  barely  half  an  hour  before  the  boat  was  due  to 
leave,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  in  nervous  alarm.  He 
looked  out  of  the  windows  for  some  kind  of  a  public 
conveyance  that  might  take  him  directly  to  the  docks. 
He  knew  there  was  little  hope  of  finding  one  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  Only  two  lumbering  carts  ap- 
peared. 

Twenty  minutes  went  by  before  the  train  began  to 
move  again.  He  was  too  late  now.  The  boat  would  be 
gone  before  he  reached  it.  He  felt  utterly  fatigt. 
broken  and  defeated.  The  strain  of  the  day  before,  : 
long,  hopeless  hours  of  the  night,  the  nervous  tension  he 
was  under — all  reacted  on  him  suddenly.  But  he  tried 
to  encourage  himself  with  the  thought  that,  when  at  last 
he  should  arrive,  he  would  discover  a  record  of  the  girl's 
marriage. 

When  he  stepped  down  from  the  train  into  the  sprawl- 
ing Grand  Trunk  Station,  he  decided  to  hurry  to  the  do*^' 
anyway,  on  a  chance  that  the  boat  had  been  delayed. 
But  when  he  arrived  he  learned  that  it  had  been  outwa.  -^ 
bound  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  attempted  to  get  hold  o 
a  sailing  list  but  was  told  he  would  have  to  go  to  the 
main  offices  of  the  Steamship  Company  when  they  opened 
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at  nine  o'clock  that  morning.  It  was  already  after  eight 
now,  and  he  took  a  fiacre  to  St.  James  Street  to  tfie 
address  that  had  been  given  him.  He  was  haggard  and 
white  and  discouraged,  and,  as  his  finger  ran  down  the 
booking  register,  it  shook  so  violently  that  the  clerk  at 
the  counter  stopped  work  and  gazed  at  him. 

After  a  moment's  search  an  inarticulate  exclamation 
es^ped  his  hps.  He  had  discovered  something  which 
had  not  been  in  his  calculation—he  had  found  Macy's 
name  r^stered  alone.  Feverishly  he  searched  for  that 
of  the  girl,  but  it  was  not  there.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
name  of  a  single  woman  travelling  alone.  The  list  was 
smaU  at  that  time  of  year.  There  were  few  bookings  to 
Europe  m  the  late  fall,  and,  with  two  exceptions.  ^I  of 
the  names  were  those  of  men.  The  two  women  regis- 
tered were  married  and  occupied  staterooms  with  their 
husbands. 

Bellamy  walked  out  of  the  office  in  a  daze.  It  was 
obvious  that  Macy  had  sailed  without  the  girl.  What 
could  have  become  of  her?  What  tragedy  could  have 
befallen  her?  Perhaps  Macy  had  refused  to  marry  her. 
and  she,  m  turn,  had  refused  to  accompany  him.  This 
was  the  first  thought  that  occurred  to  Bellamy  as  he 
stood  on  the  narrow  pavement,  jostled  by  the  hurrying 
pedestrians.  '    ^ 

He  turned  suddenly  back  into  the  Steamship  Com- 
pany s  office  and,  with  eager,  trembling  fingers,  wrote 
Macy  a  wireless  message: 

"Inform  me  immediately  where  Elizabeth  is  or  you 
will  be  arrested  in  Liverpool." 

He  signed  the  message  "Elijah  Bradshaw,"  giving  the 
address  of  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Montreal. 

When  he  had  deposited  the  message,  he  went  to  the 
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hotel  and  waited.  He  knew  that  under  the  circumstances 
Macy  would  answer:  he  would  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing.  And  if  the  man  thought 
that  Bradshaw  was  in  Montreal  and  had  become  cog- 
nisant of  the  desertion,  he  also  would  realise  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  be  taken  into  custody  when  he 
landed. 

A  little  after  noon  the  answer  came,  stating  that  the 
girl  was  at  the  Place  Viger  Hotel. 

Bellamy  lost  no  time.  Jumping  into  a  carriage,  he 
gave  directio'^s  to  the  driver.  It  was  a  long  ride  from 
the  Windso'  >  the  Place  Viger.  The  latter  hotel,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city,  was  far  over  in  the  French 
quarter;  and  St.  Catherine  Street  was  busy  and  crowded, 
so  that  they  made  slow  headway.  Bellamy  urged  the 
driver  on  incessantly,  but,  despite  his  efforts,  the  trip 
seemed  interminable.  Finally  they  turned  down  a  small 
street  for  a  few  blocks  and  skirted  the  little  park  which 
faces  the  hotel. 

Bellamy  paid  the  man  liberally,  and  went  in.  The  girl 
had  not  been  registered  in  her  own  name,  and  he  had 
difficnlty  in  explaining  to  the  clerk  whom  he  wanted  to 
see.  At  length,  however,  after  much  consultation  and  in- 
quiries with  the  other  men  behind  the  desk,  the  clerk 
returned  to  him. 

"You  probably  mean  Mrs.  Moore,"  he  announced. 
"Her  husband,  I  believe,  sailed  this  morning.  She  herself 
left  immediately  after  breakfast." 

He  looked  into  a  little  book  on  the  desk. 

"She  didn't  leave  any  forwarding  address,"  he  said. 
.  .  .  "That's  as  much  as  I  know." 

Bellamy  left  the  hotel  in  a  state  of  bewildering  disap- 
pointment.   He  crossed  the  street  and  sat  down  hope- 
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lessly  on  a  bench  in  the  little  park.  The  air  was  cold  and 
biting,  and  the  chill  wind  rattled  the  dead  leaves  and  sent 
them  eddying  about  his  feet  But  he  was  oblivious  to 
everything  save  the  problem  of  finding  the  girl  he  had 
come  for.  She  was  somewhere  in  the  city,  alone  and 
deserted.  He  knew  she  would  not  return  to  her  home 
after  her  disgrace.  He  knew,  too,  that  she  would  not 
even  attempt  to  communicate  with  her  father  or  with 
any  one  she  knew.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  con- 
sidered her  critically,  weighing  the  many  points  in  her 
character,  trying  to  determine  what  she  would  be  most 
likely  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Bellamy  at  length  reached  the  conclusion  that,  despite 
the  cruelty  of  the  situation,  she  would  try  to  find  some- 
thing to  do,  some  way  to  support  herself,  for  by  nature 
she  was  proud,  and  not  the  kind  that  would  give  in  sub* 
missively  to  fate.  From  her  many  talks  with  him  about 
the  various  phase  of  the  newspaper  business,  he  knew 
that  she  was  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  "want  adver- 
tisements." Under  the  circumstances,  he  reasoned,  it 
would  be  the  most  natural  thing  for  her  to  do  to  searcV 
through  the  papers  for  some  kind  of  employment  I-- 
did  not  fear  that  she  would  kill  herself.  She  had  too 
much  fortitude ;  and  she  was  too  much  in  love  with  life ; 
and  he  knew  her  too  well  even  to  consider  that  she  would 
turn  to  anything  e'se,  or  let  herself  be  drawn  into  the 
pitfalls  which  lay  in  wait  for  her. 

He  determined  on  a  course  action,  and,  driving  over 
to  St.  Laurence  Street,  he  rented  a  front  parlour  in  one 
of  the  old  residences  which  '  -\d  been  turned  into  a  better- 
class  boarding  house.  Then  he  went  to  every  newspaper 
office  in  the  city  and,  after  much  consideration  and  re- 
vision, inserted  the  following  advertisement: 
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*WANTED— A  young  girl  about  twenty,  u  s 
companion  to  a  child.  Must  have  had  high-school 
education  and  been  reared  in  gentle  surroundings. 
No  references  will  be  required,  for  the  girl's  breed- 
ing and  education  will  speak  for  themselves.  A 
pleasant  home  to  the  right  applicant,  who  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family.  Preference  will  bs 
given  to  a  girl  who,  if  she  should  fill  all  the  require- 
ments, would  like  to  be  adopted  and  cared  for." 

He  gave  the  address  of  the  house  where  he  had  taken 
quarters. 
Then  he  went  to  his  room  and  waited. 
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WHEN  Macy  and  Elizabeth  had  arrived  in  Albany 
it  was  late  at  night.  The  man  had  left  her  in  the 
ladies'  waiting  room  at  the  station,  telling  her  that  he 
was  going  out  to  get  a  minister  to  marry  them.  He  had 
been  very  gentle  with  her  on  the  trip,  and  the  secret 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  had  kept  her  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  fright  were  finally  dissipated  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  Albany.  The  man's  words  about  the  minis- 
ter gave  her  much  comfort  and  peace,  and  she  waited  for 
him  in  almost  happy  serenity  while  he  was  away  from 
her. 

An  hour  later  he  returned  and  took  her  hand. 

"It's  all  right,  dear  heart,"  he  told  her.  "I've  found 
one.  I  had  to  wake  him  up.  He  was  irritable  at  first, 
and  said  we  would  have  to  wait  till  morning.  But  I 
finally  persuaded  him,  and  he  will  be  ready  for  us  by 
the  time  we  get  there." 

He  led  her  out  to  a  closed  carriage;  and  they  drove 
for  half  an  hour  before  they  drew  up  before  a  little  brick 
house. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  man  who  was  little 
older  thati  Macy.  He  was  very  thin,  and  the  yellow 
light  in  the  dingy  hallway  accentuated  the  lines  of  dissi- 
pation on  his  face. 

Macy  presented  him  to  the  girl,  and  when  he  acknowl- 
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edged  the  introduction,  the  thought  came  to  her  of  how 
different  he  was  from  Dr.  Smollet.  But  she  felt  very 
happy,  and  the  unusualness  (  f  the  man's  appearance  was 
at  once  forgotten. 

It  was  a  simple  and  brief  ceremony,  unlike  the  wed- 
dings the  girl  had  seen  at  home.  She  regretted  that  hers 
could  not  be  public,  that  there  were  no  rowers,  no  music, 
no  formality,  and  when,  as  they  came  out  of  the  he  use 
together,  she  expressed  her  regret  to  Macy,  he  patted 
her  gently  on  the  arm  and  told  her  that  when  they  were 
in  England  they  would  have  a  big  wedding— the  kind 
that  she  wanted,  but  that  this  was  all  they  had  time  for 
now,  and  that  she  must  be  content  for  the  present. 

She  was  content  in  her  heart,  and  said  nothing  more 
for  a  long  time.  They  drove  to  a  little  station  on  State 
Street  and  waited  for  the  electric  car.  At  Ballston  they 
changed  to  another  trolley  line.  When  they  arrived  at 
Saratoga  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
the  girl  was  not  sleepy  or  tired.  She  was  too  happy  and 
excited  to  be  fatigued.  The  wonder  of  the  adventure 
thrilled  her.  She  felt  that,  at  last,  she  had  found  the 
romance  for  which  she  had  always  waited  and  of  which 
shr  had  so  fondly  dreamed. 

They  went  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  hotel  with  great 
white  pillars  and  long  stretches  of  verandas.  It  was 
surrounded  by  giant  maple  trees,  and  faced  a  roadway 
wider  than  any  street  the  girl  had  seen  in  Edenburg. 

Late  the  next  morning  they  took  a  train  for  Montreal, 
arriving  there  in  the  bleak  twilight.  Macy  had  been 
very  quiet  on  the  trip,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his 
mind  which  was  troubling  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  Aren't  you  happy?"  the 
girl  asked.    "You're  as  gloomy  and  cross  as  father." 
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The  man  tried  to  comfort  her  and  assure  her  that  he 
was  happy,  but  his  words  sounded  only  half-hearted. 

Toward  evening,  after  many  attempts  to  draw  him  out 
of  his  mood,  the  girl  lapsed  into  silence,  unable  to  under- 
stand the  change  which  had  come  over  him.  After  din- 
ner that  night,  at  the  Place  Viger  Hotel,  she  had  wept 
a  little,  and  Macy  had  spoken  to  her  irritably.  Some- 
how she  was  not  so  happy  as  she  imagined  she  would 
be.  But,  when  she  thought  of  Europe  and  of  the  ocean 
voyage,  she  brightened. 

"When  does  the  boat  go  to-morrow?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

Ma(7  had  looked  at  her  and  hesitated  before  answer- 
ing. 

"About  noon,"  he  said.    "There  will  be  plenty  of  time." 

She  fell  asleep  dreaming  of  the  wonders  that  awaited 
her  on  the  morrow. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  discovered,  with 
no  little  alarm,  that  she  was  alone.  She  was  frightened 
for  a  moment  and  worried,  but  in  a  moment  she  had 
dismissed  her  fear.  Macy  had  probably  gone  out  on 
some  business — ^perhaps  to  arrange  about  their  tickets. 
She  smiled  happily  and  waited.  At  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  did  not  return,  she  dressed  and  went  below.  She 
would  wait  there  for  him.  He  would  surely  be  back  to 
have  breakfast  with  her.  But  when  at  ten  o'clock  he 
did  not  come,  she  went  to  the  desk  and  made  enquiry  as 
to  what  time  he  had  gone  out.  He  had  told  her  that 
he  was  going  to  register  under  the  name  of  Moore,  so 
that,  in  case  her  father  followed,  they  could  not  be 
found. 

"Mr.  Moore  left  about  seven,"  the  clerk  told  her.  "He 
said  he  was  sailing  on  the  Scotland." 
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A  black  mist  passed  before  the  girl's  eyes.  She  felt 
herself  swaying,  and  caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
counter.  In  a  moment  she  had  summoned  all  her  self- 
control. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
unusual  in  his  words.  Then  she  asked,  with  a  supreme 
effort  at  indifference:  "Is  there  another  boat  leaving 
to-day?" 

"No,  madam,"  the  clerk  replied  politely.  "There  Is 
not  another  one  until  day  after  to-morrow." 

She  thanked  him  again  and  walked  blindly  to  her 
room. 

She  was  too  shocked  to  think  rationally.  Nor  could 
she  find  any  relief  in  tears.  Hardly  knowing  what  she 
was  doing,  she  packed  the  few  things  she  had  with 
her  and  walked  out  of  the  hotel,  avoiding  the  gaze  of 
all  she  passed.  She  felt  that  her  shame  was  written 
indelibly  on  her  face,  and  that  every  one  who  saw  her 
could  recognise  at  a  glance  her  tragic  humiliation.  Her 
only  idea  was  to  get  away,  to  shake  off  the  horror  of 
that  hotel. 

She  walked  aimlessly  through  the  park  and  entered 
a  long,  narrow  winding  street,  whose  stone  houses,  cold 
and  severe,  were  built  out  flush  with  the  sidewalk  and 
shouldered  each  other  closely,  with  rarely  an  inter- 
vening space.  She  did  not  take  note  of  where  she  was 
going,  nor  of  the  people  who  passed  her,  but  went  on 
and  on  like  an  automaton. 

Finally,  after  half  an  hour's  dazed  wandering,  the 
hand-bag  she  carried  began  to  grow  heavy.  She  was 
conscious  that  her  shoulders  ached  and  that  she  was 
fatigued.  She  began  to  look  about  her.  The  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  street  were  symbols  of  poverty. 
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They  were  substantial  houses,  however,  of  the  Idnd  which 
shelter  the  middle  lower  classes  in  big  cities.  Some  of 
the  basements  had  been  converted  into  little  shops — 
grocery  stores,  carpenter  work-rooms,  cleaners'  and  dy- 
ers' establishments.  In  many  of  the  windows  were  little 
white  placards  bearing  the  legend,  "Chambre  meublee  i 
louer."  The  French  attracted  the  girl's  eye,  and  she 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  signs  and  looked  at  it 
curiously. 

She  was  in  the  European  quarter  of  Montreal,  and  the 
affiches  seemed  to  taunt  her  with  that  which  she  had 
hoped  for  and  lost.  The  irony  of  these  signs  whipped 
her  into  a  realisation  of  her  condition.  The  thought 
suddenly  came  to  her  that  she  must  have  a  place  to  live. 
What  better  place  than  the  one  before  which  she  now 
stood?  It  was  far  away  from  the  busy  thoroughfares, 
in  the  part  of  the  city  where  no  one  would  ever  find 
her,  where  the  people  were  not  even  her  countrymen. 
She  had  a  little  money,  and  here  she  might  hire  a  room 
in  which  she  could  collect  herself  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

She  turned  to  the  house  nearest  her,  and  struck  the 
knocker. 

A  kindly  and  capable  bourgeoise  in  a  cooking  apron 
answered  the  door,  and  spoke  to  her  in  French.  Eliza- 
beth had  studied  a  little  French  at  school,  but  she  could 
not  understand  the  woman's  rapid  words. 

*T— I  don't  speak  French,"  she  stammered.  'T)o  you 
speak  English?" 

"I  ought  to,"  the  woman  returned  quickly,  smiling. 
*T  have  lived  in  this  country  for  twenty  years." 

"I'm  so  gladl"  the  other  said.  "You  see,  I  wanted  to 
get  a  room." 
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The  woman  led  her  in  to  a  dark,  musty  hallway,  and 
her  manner  was  almost  maternal  when  she  said:  "I 
have  a  very  nice  little  room  for  you." 

She  looked  at  the  girl  sadly,  as  if  she  understood 
her  affliction ;  but,  without  any  further  comment,  mounted 
the  narrow  stairs,  motioning  the  other  to  follow. 

It  took  most  of  the  girl's  money  to  pay  for  her  room 
and  board  in  advance  for  the  week,  and  when  the  woman 
saw  how  little  she  had  left,  she  patted  her  on  the  shoul- 
der with  rough  and  primitive  tenderness. 

"Don't  worry,  mon  enfant,"  she  said,  consolingly. 

With  that  she  left  the  room. 
^  After  an  hour  Elizabeth  regained  her  mental  equilib- 
rium. She  was  able  to  look  at  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  with  a  clear  vision.  The  shock  of  the  revela- 
tion of  Macy's  duplicity  had  passed,  leaving  her  de- 
pressed and  fatigued.  Her  infatuation  for  the  man  had 
entirely  departed.  Now  she  had  only  resentment  and 
hate  for  him.  So  strong  was  this  new  emotion  that 
she  began  to  feel  her  own  potentialities  and  initiative 
and  action.  All  her  life  she  had  been  pampered  and 
subjugated,  but  she  had  always  inwardly  revolted  J^inst 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed  on  her.  She  had 
the  vitality  of  impetuous  and  daring  youth ;  yet  she  had 
had  no  channels  through  which  to  express  it.  Now,  un- 
restricted by  any  exterior  influences,  her  nature  asserted 
itself.  Despite  her  tragic  sorrow,  there  was  a  certain 
zest  in  her  new  independence ;  and  she  determined  at  once 
to  meet  the  game  that  had  betn  placed  before  her,  and 
to  play  it  with  fortitude. 

The  woman  brought  her  up  a  little  breakfast,  and 
it  strengthened  her.  Shortly  after,  she  went  forth  to 
seek  employment    She  knew  how  the  girls  applied  for 
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work  in  h«r  father's  store,  and  she  went  directly,  after 
making  enquiry,  to  two  of  the  largest  establishmento 
in  Montreal.  At  one  they  took  her  application  and  told 
her  there  was  little  chance  of  a  position  until  the  holi- 
day season.  At  the  other  they  held  out  more  hope,  tell- 
ing her  to  call  again  in  a  fortnight.  She  was  some- 
what discouraged,  for  she  had  walked  miles  and  felt 
exhausted.  She  turned  again  toward  the  street  in  which 
she  lived,  intending  to  rest  the  remainder  of  the  da; 
and  to  go  forth  again  in  the  morning. 

Passing  a  news-stand,  she  thought  of  Bellamy;  and 
in  that  instant  he  seemed  dearer  to  her  than  ever  be- 
fore. She  bought  several  papers,  intending  to  bok 
through  them  in  the  hope  that  she  would  find  some 
opening.  When  she  was  in  her  room  again  she  read 
them  carefully.  There  were  several  advertisements 
that  attracted  her  attention,  and  before  dinner  that  night 
she  had  answered  them  all.  But  to  each  place  she  went 
she  was  too  late :  the  papers  had  been  morning  papers, 
and  it  was  now  late  afternoon.  She  decided  to  arise 
early  the  next  morning,  so  that  she  might  have  a  better 
chance  making  her  applications. 

She  went  to  bed  early,  but  slept  little.  When  the 
darkness  enveloped  her  the  horror  of  her  situation  came 
back  to  her  afresh.  She  thought  of  her  mother  with 
great  tenderness,  and  of  the  home  which  had  been 
forever  left  behind.  Her  loneliness  seemed  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

In  the  morning,  after  many  restless  hours  during 
which  she  had  dozed  off  occasionally  through  sheer 
physical  fatigue,  she  arose  at  dawn.  She  went  to  the 
comer  and  bought  all  the  newspapers.  During  the  night 
it  had  grown  colder.    There  was  an  unmistakable  touch 
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of  the  approaching  winter  in  the  air.  If  frightened 
her  not  a  little  when  she  thought  of  the  severity  of 
the  northern  colds,  for  she  had  brought  with  her  no 
heavy  suit 

When  she  re-entered  her  room  the  woman  was  there 
with  a  cup  of  steaming  tea  and  two  little  croissants. 
She  saw  the  papers  under  the  girl's  arm,  and  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"It^s  hard  work  finding  anything  to  do  this  time  of 
year,"  she  said.  "But  don't  you  worry.  Maybe  my  hus- 
band knows  of  something.  I'U  speak  to  him  to-night 
when  he  comes  home." 

Elizabeth  was  confused  and  ashamed. 

"Why  don't  you  let  your  friends  know?"  the  woman 
asked,  after  regarding  Elizabeth  closely. 

The  girl  looked  up  at  her,  frightened. 

**No!    I  can't  do  that,"  she  said,  impulsively. 

'"^hen  you  have  friends,  haven't  you?  I  thought  so 
the  moment  I  saw  you.    Well,  maybe  you'll  change  your 

mmd Come,  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  we'll  see 

what  can  be  done." 

"Nothing  can  be  done,"  Elizabeth  protested.  "I've 
got  to  get  some  kind  of  work.  ...  And  I'll  get  it,  tool" 

The  woman  did  not  press  her.  She  merely  patted 
the  girl  on  the  shoulder  and  shook  her  head  knowingly. 
Then  she  went  out 

Elizabeth  did  not  wait  to  drink  her  tea  before  she 
opened  the  papers  and  began  to  read  the  advertisements. 

An  hour  later,  with  high  hopes  in  her  heart,  and  on 
her  face  something  which  resembled  a  smile,  she  walked 
out  into  the  wintry  air.  In  her  hand  was  a  little  clip- 
ping she  had  cut  from  one  of  the  papers.  At  the  comer 
was  a  police  officer,  of  whom  she  enquired  the  way  to 
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St  Lawrence  Street.   He  pointed  the  direction  brtfwjnely, 
and  she  hurried  on,  forgetting  to  thank  him. 

When  at  last  she  came  to  the  turning,  her  heart  was 
beating  fast,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  excitement. 
Maybe  she  would  be  too  late  I  Maybe  they  would  ask 
her  questions  about  herself  and  her  life ;  and  she  would 
not  know  what  to  say.  The  hope  held  out  to  her  by 
the  clipping  seemed  impossible  of  fulfilment  She  looked 
at  the  numbers  of  the  houses  and  then  again  at  the 
advertisement.  She  was  a  long  way  from  her  destina- 
tion, and  she  quickened  her  steps,  fighting  against  the 
sharp  wind  which  blew  in  her  face. 

After  nearly  a  half-hour's  walk  she  came  to  a  stand- 
still, in  order  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  regain  her 
breath.  The  house  to  which  she  was  going  was  in  the 
next  block,  and  she  wanted  to  be  calm  and  collected 
when  she  entered.  Suppose  this  quest  should  prove  fu- 
tile— that  was  a  possibility  which  frightened  her.  After 
tarr3ring  a  few  moments  she  went  on  ?,lowly,  scrutinising 
each  number  she  passed.  When  she  came  to  the  place 
which  might  mean  everything  to  her,  she  hesitated.  A 
wave  of  faintness  passed  over  her,  and  she  was  almost 
afraid  to  enter. 

As  she  stood  there,  her  hands  clasped  tightly,  her 
breath  coming  and  going  in  little  quick  gasps,  the  front 
door  opened  and  a  young  man  rushed  down  the  steps, 
bare-headed,  and  came  up  to  her. 

So  suddenly  had  it  all  happened  that  the  girl's  mind 
could  not  immediately  grasp  the  apparent  miracle  of 
what  she  saw.  But  when  she  felt  his  arms  around  her 
and  looked  up  into  his  strained,  happy  face,  she  sensed 
the  reality  of  it  all.  Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beat- 
ing.    Her  knees  grew  weak,  and  only  with  difficulty 
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could  she  stand.    In  another  instant  she  was  sohbmg 
ahnost  hysterically. 

Bellamy  led  her  into  the  house  tenderly  and  without 
a  word.  He  placed  her  in  a  big  chair  and  knelt  down 
at  her  side.  Her  happiness  had  been  so  sudden  and 
overpowering  that  she  had  forgotten  her  shame.  Now 
it  came  back  to  her,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"There,  there,  dear  child  I"  the  man's  voice  was  say- 
ing. "Thank  God,  I  have  found  you!  There's  nothing 
to  cry  about  any  more." 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  look  at  him. 
"You  mustn't  be  ashamed  for  what  you  have  done," 
he  went  on  tenderly.  "All  will  be  forgotten.  The  min- 
ute I  found  that  you  had  gone,  I  came  after  you.  I 
couldn't  let  you  go  without  knowing  that  you  were  safe 
and  happy.  ...  I  would  have  stayed  here  in  Montreal 
the  rest  of  my  life— until  I  found  you." 

Still  she  could  not  speak,  or  look  at  him.  She  only 
knew  that  she  loved  him,  that  she  had  always  loved  him 
from  her  early  girlhood.  And  that  very  love,  because 
of  the  memory  of  the  past  days,  made  her  draw  away 
from  him. 

Bellamy  mistook  her  attitude.  He  had  never  hoped 
that  she  loved  him  as  he  did  her,  and  when  she  had 
gone  away  with  Macy  he  felt  that  for  years  he  had  nour- 
ished a  vain  hope. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  said.  "I  shall  ask 
nothing  of  you.  I  only  want  to  help  you.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  understand,  and  forgive  you,  too.  I 
knew  you  would  never  come  back,  or  let  your  people 
know  what  had  happened.  And  I  knew  you  would  be 
alone  here— and  I  was  afraid  for  you." 
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"I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,"  the  girl  sobbed. 

"You  mustn't  be  ashamed,  child,"  he  told  her.  "You're 
so  young— and  you  are  not  to  blame  for  what  you  have 
done." 

The  girl  did  not  think  of  her  guilt  other  than  that 
in  deserting  her  mother  and  father.  Her  humiliation  at 
being  duped  was  what  had  hurt  her  the  most.  Bellamy's 
words  gave  her  comfort. 

"I  did  wrong  in  leaving  my  home,"  she  said,  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  contrition.  "But  I  knew  they  would 
never  let  me  marry  him  if  I  told  them—and  I  was  so 
lonely  and  unhappy.  I  thought  I  loved  him,"  she  went 
on,  brokenly,  "and  that  he  loved  me.  That  wasn't  wrons. 
was  't?"  * 

Bellamy  was  a  little  startled  by  her  words. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  in  love,"  he  said  reprovingly, 
"but  it  was  wrong  to  go  with  him  without  marrying 
him." 

"I  did  marry  him!"  the  girl  exclaimed.  Bellamy's  re- 
mark had  hurt  her  deeply. 

"You  married  himl"  Bellamy  stood  up  and  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.    "Where  did  you  marry  him?" 

"Why,  in  Albany,"  the  girl  replied,  angered  and  grieved 
at  the  man's  doubts.  "We  were  married  that  same 
night.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  gone  with  him  if  he 
hadn't  married  me?" 

Bellamy  was  too  surprised  to  speak  for  a  minute. 
Could  it  be  that  Macy  had  taken  out  a  license  before 
he  had  asked  the  giri  to  go  with  him?  Could  he  him- 
self have  overiooked  the  name  on  the  records?  .  .  . 
Then  the  terrible  suspicion  came  to  him  that  Mzcy  had 
tricked  her  by  a  false  marriage. 

He  looked  down  at  her  pityingly. 
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*Tell  me  aU  about  it,  Bess,'*  he  asked,  "and  well  see 
what  can  be  done." 

"Ill  tell  you  everything,  Jack,"  she  answered,  after 
a  moment,  looking  away  from  him.  "Only— only  you 
must  tell  me  that  I  didn't  do  wrong." 

"I  can  tell  you  that  now,"  the  man  replied  tenderly. 
"You  did  nothing  wrong.  You  might  have  been  a  little 
foolish,  but  that  was  all." 

He  sat  down  opposite  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"I  thought  I  loved  him,"  the  girl  began.  "He  was 
so  gentle,  and  he  told  me  he  loved  me.  I  thought  he 
meant  it  He  told  me  stories  about  Paris  and  said  he 
would  take  me  there  if  I  would  come  away  with  him. 
He  told  me  to  leave  a  note  for  my  mother,  so  that  no 
one  could  find  us  until  we  were  safely  away.  Then — 
then  we  came  here — and  yesterday  early  we  were  to 
sail." 

She  stifled  a  sob  as  she  thought  of  her  awakening 
the  preceding  morning. 

"In  Albany  we  went  to  the  minister's  and  were  mar- 
ried." 

"Where  in  Albany  did  you  go?"  Bellamy  put  in. 

"Why,  I— don't  know.  We  drove  there  in  a  car- 
riage  ** 

The  man  compressed  his  lips  tightly,  and  then  asked : 
"Who  saw  your  marriage?  .  .  .  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"No  one,"  the  girl  answered  sorrowfully.  "We  and 
the  minister  were  all.  It  was  over  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and  then  we  left  for  Saratoga " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  Bellamy  interrupted.  "Did  you 
sign  anything  at  the — ^minister's?" 

"Why,  no,"  the  girl  answered,  puzzled.    "Why  should 
I  sign  anything?" 
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"It's  customary — sometimes,"  he  answered. 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him,  frightened. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions?  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong?    Wasn't  our  marriage  all  right?" 

Bellamy  pressed  her  hand. 

"Of  course— of  course."  He  could  not  bear  to  tell 
her  that  her  marriage  had  been  a  farce,  that  the  man 
whd  married  them  was  an  accomplice  of  Macy's.  He 
saw  that  the  girl  had  entered  into  it  in  good  faith, 
and  that  she  believed  Macy. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "marriages  differ.  I 
just  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a  marriage  yours 
was." 

"He  told  me  that  when  we  got  to  London  he  would 
have  a  big  wedding  with  music  and  flowers.  ...  I  be- 
lieved him."    She  began  to  cry  again. 

"Of  course,  you  believed  him,  child.  What  else  could 
you  do?" 

"He  was  so  kind,"  the  girl  repeated.  "And  I  was  so 
happy." 

"What  happened  after  your  marriage?"  the  man  asked 
softly. 

"We  went  to  Saratoga,"  the  girl  went  on.  "We  stayed 
there  till  the  next  day.  Then  we  came  here  and  went 
to  a  hotel.  He  told  me  the  boat  would  leave  the  next 
day  at  noon.  When  I  woke  up  yesterday  morning  he 
was  gone.  But  I  thought  he  would  come  back—I  thought 
he  loved  me."  She  was  speaking  with  difficulty,  trying 
to  stifle  her  sobs.  "Then  -I  found  out  that  he  had  gone 
—that  he  had  gone  on  the  boat,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  boat.  ...  He  had  deserted  me — •-" 

She  could  speak  no  more.  Her  shoulders  moved  con- 
vulsively.   She  struggled  a  moment,  but  her  self-control 
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went.  Bellamy  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  she  lay 
close  to  him,  weeping  like  a  little  child. 

"I  didn't  do  wrongf-did  I?"  she  wailed.  "Tell  me  I 
didn't  do  wrong!" 

Bellamy's  eyes  were  moist.  He  did  everything  he 
could  to  comfort  her.  He  told  her  that  she  was  good, 
that  whatever  she  did  was  right— that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

"But  what— am  I  to  do— now?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"You're  going  back  home  with  me,"  the  man  told  her 
firmly. 

"I  can't  go  back,"  she  sobbed.  "You  know  I  can't  go 
back.  Father  would  never  speak  to  me  again.  I  would 
only  disgrace  him  if  they  found  out  in  Edenburg  what 
I  have  done.    I  couldn't  face  it" 

"He'll  forgive  you,  just  as  I  forgive  you,"  the  man 
consoled  her.  "And  no  one  will  ever  know  why  you 
went  away.  No  one  knows  it  now.  .  .  .  You  must  come 
back." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  come  back?"  she  asked,  without 
looking  up. 

"If  you  don't  come  back,"  Bellamy  said,  "then  I  shall 
remain  here.  I  shall  always  stay  near  you.  Nothing 
dse  matters — but  your  happiness." 

The  girl  now  turned  to  him. 
^^  "How  can  you  care— now?"  she  asked  unbelievingly. 
"After  what  I've  done — after  my  marriage,  and  all " 

'I  care  more  than  ever,  dear,"  the  man  said  earnestly. 
"Don't  you  see?— you  need  me  now.  I  never  thought 
the  day  would  come  when  you  would  really  need  me. 
And  I  never  knew  that  I  could  love  you  so  much." 

"You  still  love  me?"  she  asked.    She  thought  of  her 
marriage,  and  a  new  grief  came  to  her.    She  had  not 
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cared  on  his  account  before.  Now  her  love  for  him 
seemed  to  her  the  dominant  note  of  tragedy  in  the  whole 
episode. 

"I  love  you  more  than  I  have  ever  loved  you  before,** 
he  told  her.  "And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
love  me  or  not — I  shall  always  stay  by  you  and  help 
you  when  I  can." 

"But  I  do  love  you,"  the  girl  answered.  "I  have  aU 
ways  loved  you,  I  think.    But  I  never  really  knew  it— 

until Oh !  it  was  you  I  loved  when  I  went  away. 

I  have  been  such  a  child.  I  didn't  know  how  much 
you  meant  to  me.  Now—when  it's  too  late— I  realise 
it." 

"It's  not  too  late,  dear  heart,"  the  man  breathed,  gath- 
ering her  close  to  him.    "It's  not  too  late." 

"But  I— I  am  his  wife."  At  the  sudden  memory  of 
this,  she  drew  away  out  of  the  man's  arms. 

"But  that  means  nothing,"  Bellamy  said,  his  heart 
full  of  happiness  at  the  girl's  confession.  "Such  a  mar- 
riage doesn't  bind  you." 

He  looked  at  her  incredulous  face. 

"When  we  go  back  to  Albany,"  he  added,  "we 
can  have  it  annulled.  I  know  just  what  to  do.  It 
will  be  wiped  out  as  if  it  had  never  taken  place  and 
then " 

The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  I  understand— I  understand  I"  she  cried  bitterly. 
"It  was  no  marriage,  was  it?  You're  trying  to  keep  that 
from  me-  And  all  your  questions  I  He  tricked  me  into 
thinking  it  was  a  marriage,  and  the  minister  wasn't  a 
minister  at  all Oh,  tell  me  the  truth  I" 

Bellamy  struggled  hard  with  himself  for  a  moment. 
But  when  he  took  the  giri's  hands  from  her  face  and 
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looked  into  her  eyes,  he  knew  that  deception  would  be 

futile. 

"It  was  all  a  despicable  ruse,"  he  confessed  softly. 

She  shuddered  and  became  hysterical. 

"Oh,  the  shame  of  it  I  To  think  he  would  do  that! 
To  think  that  I  trusted  him!  .  .  .  What  have  I  done— 
what  have  I  done?" 

"What  every  other  sweet,  loving  child  in  the  world 
would  have  done,"  the  man  answered.  "You  believed 
in  him,  and  you  thought  you  were  married  to  him." 

"What  shall  I  do  now?  ...  I  can  never  look  you  in 
the  face  again  after  this,"  she  moaned,  between  her 
sobbing. 

^  "But  if  I  foigive  you,"  the  man  protested  eagerly, 
"surely  you  can  forgive  yourself.  You  acted  in  good 
faith.  You  thought  you  were  married— and  that  was 
the  thing  that  counted.  It  wasn't  as  if  you  had  delib- 
erately done  wrong." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  drew 
dose  to  the  man  and  put  her  head  on  his  breast 

"You  are  so  good,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "and  I  love 
you— oh,  how  I  love  you  I" 

For  a  long  time  he  held  her,  his  lips  on  her  hair. 
They  were  oblivious  of  the  passage  of  time.  For  them 
the  world  seemed  to  have  stood  still. 

The  man's  voice  broke  the  silence. 

"You  are  going  back  with  me,"  he  told  her,  and  in 
his  tone  there  was  something  which  she  could  not 
disobey.  "I  shall  take  you  to  my  aunt's  first  Then  I 
shall  go  to  your  father.  I  will  make  him  understand— 
and  he  too  will  forgive  you." 
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THE  next  morning  they  arrived  in  Edenburg.  Little 
had  been  said  on  the  journey.  The  girl  had  been 
sorrowful  and  apprehensive  as  to  what  would  befall 
when  they  arrived;  and  Bellamy  respected  her  silence, 
doing  all  he  could  to  make  it  comfortable  for  her.  In 
Edenburg  he  took  her  directly  to  his  old  aunt,  with  whom 
he  lived.    Then  he  went  to  the  Bradshaw  home. 

The  Woman  met  him  at  the  door. 

"You  have  found  her?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

Bellamy  looked  at  her  with  suspicion. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  Woman  smiled  sadly. 

"I  know  the  truth,"  she  said.  "I  knew  it  before  you 
did.  She  went  away  with  Macy.  She  thought  she  loved 
him,  and  he  deceived  her.  It  was  not  her  fault — she  was 
a  good  girl.  .  .  .  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me," 
she  went  on.  "I  loved  her— like  a  mother.  I  have  waited 
anxiously  for  you  to  come  back.  I  prayed  that  you 
would  find  her  safe,  that  you  would  be  good  to  her." 

Bellamy  could  not  doubt  the  Woman's  sincerity.  He 
knew  that  she  was  telling  him  the  truth.  He  could  de- 
duce from  her  voice  that  it  was  her  heart  which  spoke; 
and,  when  he  answered  her,  all  suspicion  had  gone 
from  him. 

"Yes,  I  have  found  her,"  he  said.    "She  was  in  Mon- 
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tretl.  Macy  had  deserted  her;  he  had  led  her  into  a 
fake  marriage.  She  is  at  my  house  now.  That's  why 
I'm  here— I  want  to  see  her  father,  and  find  out  if  he 
won't  take  her  back." 

"Pray  God  that  he  will  I"  murmured  the  Woman,  as 
the  led  him  into  the  library. 

A  moment  hter  Elijah  Bradshaw  entered.  He  pre- 
sented a  diflFerent  appearance  from  that  of  a  week  ago. 
He  looked  older;  the  lines  in  his  face  seemed  deeper. 
His  resolute  self-confidence  had  gone. 

**Well.  Bellamy,  my  boy?"  he  asked  as  the  younger 
man  entered.  His  voice  echoed  despondency  and  dis- 
couragement 

"I  think  I've  got  some  good  news  for  you,"  Bellamy 
said. 

Bradshaw  laughed  bitterly. 

"Good  news  ?   Is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  world  ?" 

"I  have  found  your  daughter,"  the  other  told  him. 

"My  daughter!  Which  daughter?"  Then  Bradshaw 
corrected  himself.    "I  have  no  daughter." 

I'Your  dauphter  Bess."   Bellamy  attempted  to  be  cahn. 

"I  told  y(  I  have  no  daughter,"  the  other  man  re- 
plied irrital : , 

The  reporter  ignored  this  remark. 

"I  have  found  Boss.  I  got  trace  of  Macy.  He  de- 
serted her  in  Montreal." 

Bradshaw  turned,  his  face  livid. 

"Montreal!"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "Great  God!  The 
sins  of  the  fathers !" 

"She  was  not  with  him  when  I  found  her,"  Bellamy 

went  on.     "I  found  her  in  a  little  boarding-house— 

alone.    I  brought  her  back.    She  is  coming  here " 

Bradshaw  struck  the  table  with  his  fist.    He  had  re- 
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covered  himself.  Once  more  he  was  bitter  and  ada- 
mant 

"She  is  not  coming  heref"  he  cried  angrily.  "She 
shall  never  come  into  this  house  again  I" 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  asked  the  other. 

"Mean  it!  Of  course.  I  mean  it."  Bradshaw's  face 
was  purple  with  rage.  "Do  you  think  I  would  take  her 
back  after  what  she's  done?  Don't  you  know  that  she'i 
wrecked  her  mother's  life,  and  made  an  invalid  of 
her?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,  if  I  were  you,"  Bellamy  warned 
him. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  say  it?"  growled  Bradshaw.  "She 
did  it— I  tell  you  she  did  it  as  surely  as  if  she  had 
stabbed  her  with  a  knife." 

Bellamy  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  sorry,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  Bess  was  safe ;  that  she  was  coming  back  to  you." 

"I  am  glad  that  she's  alive,  I  suppose,"  Bradshaw 
said,  involuntarily.    "But  that  is  all." 

"And  you  will  not  forgive  her?"  the  younger  man 
asked.  "Not  when  you  know  that  she  was  tricked, 
that  it  wasn't  her  fault  altogether?" 

"No,  I'll  never  forgive  her." 

"Your  mind's  made  up?"  persisted  Bellamy. 

"My  mind  is  made  up,"  Bradshaw  answered,  uncom- 
promisingly.   "Tell  her  not  to  come  here." 

"I'll  not  do  that,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  the  other  answered 
firmly.  "She  has  a  right  to  come  here.  If  you  send 
her  away  again,  that  will  be  on  your  own  conscience. 
And  if  you  do  send  her  away,  then  I'll  take  her  to  my 
aunt's.  She'll  have  a  home  there,  and  she'll  be  cared 
for." 
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The  older  man  looked  up  in  rarprite. 

"After  what  she'i  done,  wmikl  you  take  her  in?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  still  care  fmr  her?" 

Bellamy  came  cbaer  to  the  man,  and  kwked  htm 
straight  in  the  eyes.  Then  he  said,  with  marked  ear- 
nestness: "Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  believe  that  a  girl  thafa 
made  one  mistake  is  still  good  enough  for  any  fellow. 
If  she  hasn't,  she's  too  good  for  him." 

Bradshaw  said  nothing  for  a  moment  "Oh,  very 
well,"  he  remarked,  at  length.    "Do  what  you  please." 

"The  day  will  come,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  when  you  will  be 
very  sorry  for  this  decision,"  the  reporter  said,  as  he 
went  toward  the  door. 

"I  want  no  advice  from  you,"  the  other  returned 
sharply. 

Then  a  change  came  over  his  manner. 

"BeUamy,"  he  called,  "don't  you  see  how  Impossible 
it  would  be  for  her  to  stay  here  after  what  she  has 
done?  How  could  I  be  kind  to  her,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  affliction  she  has  brought  on  her  mother?  .  .  .  But 
I'm  glad  you  feel  the  way  you  do  about  her.  I  hope 
you  will  take  good  care  of  her.  If  you  need  any 
help " 

The  front  door  bell  rang  viciously. 

The  Woman  crossed  the  hallway. 

"It's  Judge  Bascomb  to  see  you,"  she  announced. 

Brrdshaw  arose  and  crossed  to  the  door  which  led 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"That  tiresome  old  fool!  .  .  .  Tell  him  I'm  not  in— 
tell  him  I'm  sick.  Tell  him  anything."  He  turned  to 
Bellamy.  "I  don't  want  to  offend  him,  but  you  see  him 
for  me,  will  you?" 

The  young  man  nodded  as  Bradshaw  disappeared. 
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The  Judge  entered  hurriedly,  stan^ring  angrity  with 
each  step.    He  was  in  a  rage. 

"Where's  Bradshaw?"  he  demanded.  "I  want  to  see 
him  at  once." 

Bellamy  regarded  him  cynically. 

"Mr.  Bradshaw's  in,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "and  he  can't 
see  anybody/' 

"He'n  have  to  see  me— if  he  knows  what's  good  for 
him."    The  Judge  stamped  up  and  down  the  room. 

Bellamy  seated  himself  and  lighted  a  cigarette,  with 
annoying  nonchalance. 

"What  is  it,  Judge?   Anything  wrong?" 

The  other  man  drew  up  to  a  sudden  halt  in  front  of 
him. 

"Wrong!  Oh,  no,  nothing's  wrong  !  Nothing  at  all," 
he  stormed.  "Only  a  lot  of  these  women  Bradshaw  has 
driven  out  of  the  Tenderloin  have  settled  in  a  big  house 
right  next  to  my  terraces  on  Livingston  Avenue,  and 
all  my  tenants  are  getting  ready  to  move  out.  .  .  .  Hell, 
no!    Nothing's  the  matter!" 

At  this  Bellamy  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
heartily. 

"Funny,  ain't  it,  you  youig  ruffian?  Say,  look  here," 
he  an  noun  d.  ignoring  the  other's  mirth.  "I've  got  to 
see  Bradshaw  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him.  I  don't  care 
if  he's  dying." 

Bellamy  on!  continued  to  laugh.  He  was  enjoying 
the  situation  immensely. 

"What  do  you  expect  Mr.  BraHshaw's  going  to  do 
about  it?"  he  asked.    "What  you  want  is  a  man  who 
can  move  houses.     Why  not  put  your  terraces 
in  the  Tenderloin?    All  the  women  have  left  th 

Bascomb  ignored  the  other's  taunts. 
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"Bradshaw  had  better  do  something  about  it,"  he  said, 
"and  do  it  pretty  quick.  He  stirred  up  this  mess,  and 
he's  the  man  I'm  going  to  hold  responsible." 

"Where  do  you  want  these  women  to  go.  Judge?"  the 
reporter  asked  him. 

"I  don't  care  a  tinker's  dam  where  they  go,"  the  other 
roared,  "so  long  as  they  don't  come  alongside  of  my 
property." 

Bellamy  sobered  and  turned  round  in  his  chair,  so 
that  he  could  face  the  other  man. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  "you're  getting  pretty  particular 
all  of  a  sudden.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  owned 
a  couple  of  houses  in  the  old  s^jegated  district,  and 
you  didn't  have  any  objection  to  renting  them  to  these 
women  at  about  four  times  what  you  could  get  from 
anybody  else.  I've  got  all  the  dope  on  it  down  at  the 
office,  and  it  may  be  that  I'll  find  space  to  run  it  one 
of  these  cold  autumn  days." 

"Your  threat  doesn't  worry  me,"  Bascomb  replied, 
irritably.  'I  know  how  to  keep  things  out  of  the  news- 
papers. Anyway,  I  came  here  to  talk  to  Bradshaw,  not 
to  be  cross-examined  by  a  whipper-snapper  like  you." 

"Don't  get  sore,"  Bellamy  chided  him,  with  easy  good 
nature.  "As  Socrates  says,  'Things  are  not  always  as 
bad  as  they  seem.'  .  .  .  Come,  what  kind  of  a  place  have 
they  started  over  on  Livingston?" 

"Don't  know  what  they  call  it."  The  Judge  sat  down, 
tattooing  nervously  on  his  knees.  "All  I  know  is,  I 
want  it  closed  up.  ...  A  lot  of  young  girls  running 
in  there  at  all  hours — ^taxicabs  dropping  men  off  a  block 
or  two  away,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  Suspicion— 
humph!" 

"That's  a  call-house,"  exc.^: .  '  Bellamy.    "Scores  of 
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them  have  sprung  up  in  town  lately.  Apartment  houses 
are  full  of  them." 

"A  call-house?"  the  Judge  asked,  with  interest 
"What's  that?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Bellamy  said.  "The  woman  who 
runs  it  has  a  list  of  telephone  numbers.  The  girls  give 
them  to  her  so  that  she  can  call  them  up  if  they  are 
wanted.  Many  of  the  girls  work  in  stores,  and  don't 
earn  enough  to  live  on.  A  swell  place  of  that  kind  in 
Milwaukee  was  pinched  a  while  ago,  and  some  scandal 
sheet  got  hold  of  the  woman's  telephone  list  and  pub- 
lished it— names,  numbers  and  all.  Say!  It  pretty 
nearly  disrupted  the  town.  That  list  was  so  long  it 
looked  like  a  young  directory.  And  some  of  the  names 
on  it — ^zowie !" 

"Oh,  so  that's  it!"  muttered  the  other. 

"That's  only  one  way,"  added  Bellamy.  "There's  tots 
of  others." 

Judge  Bascomb  thought  a  moment.  Then,  as  if  re- 
membering something,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  if  Bradshaw  is  going  to  side-step  this  mat- 
ter," he  announced,  'I'll  nee  the  Chief  of  Police." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  the  reporter  answered,  ironi- 
cally.   "Tell  your  troubles  to  a  copper  1" 

The  Judge  went  out  without  replying,  slamming  the 
the  door  after  him. 

Bellamy  waited  a  moment,  then  he,  too,  went,  going 
straight  to  Elizabeth. 

"Your  father  is  in  a  bitter  and  unforgiving  mood, 
dear,"  he  told  her.  "But  I  can't  believe  he's  altogether 
sincere  in  it" 

He  hesitated.  Sooner  or  later  the  girl  must  know 
about  her  mother's  condition;  and  Bellamy  believed  it 
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would  be  better  if  he  told  her  now,  so  that  she  would  be 
prepared  when  she  returned  to  her  home. 
He  came  near  to  the  girl,  and  put  his  hand  on  hers. 
B«»s,    he  began,  "you've  got  to  know  somethings 
somethmg  that  uill  hurt  you;'  but  you  must  be  brave 
about  It.  .  .  .  Your  mother  has  had  a  breakdown." 
My  mother?" 
The  girl's  grief  was  quick  and  overpowering.     She 
no  longer  thought  of  herself  and  her  own  tragedy.    She 
was  all  love  for  her  mother. 
'Is  it  anything  veiy  serious?"  she  asked,  frightened. 
TeU  me.  Jack— I  can  bear  it" 
"It  may  not  be  serious,"  the  man  answered. 
"When  did  it  happen— what  was  the  cause  of  it?" 
Ehzabeth  had  a  premonition  that  she  was  to  blame 
that  It  was  her  act  which  had  aflFected  her  mother.       ' 
It  happened  the  day  you  went  away." 
"Then  I  was  to  blame,  wasn't  I?    It  was  my  note,  my 
leavmg  that  did  it  .  .  .  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  mother  I" 

^^^rTu  '"^f"  y^"*"  ^****'  ''  ^  Wtter  toward 
you.  Bellamy  explamed  tenderly.  "But  when  he  sees 
you    I  th„^  he  will  soften.    He  loves  you-I  know 

tnat    He  offered,  through  me,  to  help  you He  will 

be  downtown  at  the  office,  probably  all  day  to-day;  but 
I  want  you  to  go  back  home  this  afternoon.    I  want 
you  to  be  there  when  he  arrives." 
"How  can  I  face  him-after  what  I  have  done?"  the 

girl  sobbed.    "And  my  mother " 

"You  mustn't  think  of  it  like  that"  the  man  told  her. 

You  must  go  back  and  be  brave.    And  if  your  father 

IS  hard  and  doesn't  relent  you  are  to  come  back  here 

—at  once.    This  will  be  your  home.    You  will  always 

be  cared  for.    My  aunt  wili  look  after  you." 
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"But  I  want  to  go  ib  my  mother  now,"  begged  the 
girl.  "I  want  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  I  want  to  tell 
her  how  sorry  I  am." 

Bellamy  could  not  bear  to  tell  her  of  her  mother's 
inability  to  speak  or  move,  and  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  another  shock.  But  he  saw  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  keep  the  girl  away  tntil  her  home- 
coming could  be  prepared  for.  So  he  told  her  as  best 
he  could,  trying  to  make  it  as  easy  for  her  as  possible. 

She  understood,  but  did  not  arswer. 

Bellamy  then  went  down  to  his  office. 

"Back  already,  are  you  ?"  Harrison  greeted  him,  good- 
naturedly.  Then  he  looked  at  his  reporter's  haggard 
face.  "You  don't  loo  as  if  you'd  had  much  of  a 
rest." 

"I  didn't,"  Bellamy  told  him.  "I  didn't  go  for  a 
rest  either.  But  I  accomplished  what  I  set  out  for. 
Don't  question  me.  Maybe  111  tell  you  more  about  it 
some  day.  .  .  .  And  now  I'm  ready  for  work  again." 

Harrison  chose  to  ignore  the  mystery  in  the  young 
man's  words.  He  could  see  that  the  other  was  under 
a  severe  strain,  and  assumed  a  matter-of-fact  air. 

"The  paper  has  missed  you  a  lot  these  days,"  he 
remarked.  "Things  have  been  happening  fast  since  you 
went  away.  The  situation  here  is  getting  interesting. 
God  knows  how  it'll  all  turn  out.  This  town  is  a 
shambles." 

"What's  happened?"  Bellamy  asked. 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  we've  had  raids  every  night," 
Harrison  answered,  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  dis- 
gust "Hundreds  of  women  have  been  turned  loose 
on  the  town.  The  whole  city  is  a  big  brothel  now. 
The  women  are  in  the  hotels  and  the  apartment  houses 
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-they've  even  scattered  through  the  residential  sec- 
t;«is     Theyre  getting  beyond  the  power  of  the  police, 
rhe  Chief  is  working  hard,  but  it  would  take  a  younir 
army  to  handle  the  situation.    Everybody  is  kicking,  ex- 
cept  the  reformers.    You  meet  the  women  in  the  res- 
taurants, at  the  theatres,  in  the  parks-everywhere  you 
go.    I  wony  every  time  my  wife  and  daughter  go  out. 
...  And  the  complaints  I    People  are  howling  on  all 
sides.    There  s  a  constant  stream  of  good  citizens  pour- 
mg  into  the  police  station,  raising  hell  about  the  fact 
that  their  neighbourhoods  are  being  invaded  and  that 
nobody  is  safe." 
Bellamy  laughed  a  little. 

"I  was  just  up  at  Bradshaw's,"  he  put  in.  "and  old 
Judge  Bascomb  came  in,  hot  under  the  collar  and  fum- 
mg.  He  said  he  held  Bradshaw  responsible  because 
some  of  the  women  had  moved  in  next  to  his  terraces, 
and  his  tenants  were  getting  ready  to  move  out.  The  old 
hypocrite!  It  did  me  a  lot  of  good  to  hear  him  carry 
on  I  warned  him  a  week  ago  what  would  happen ; 
but  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  himself  might  get 
It  m  the  neck."  *     ^ 

"For  two  days  »  Harrison  caught  him  up.  "h.  has  been 
tothenng  the  old  Chief,  cursing  and  ranting  aromid. 
Hes  even  been  in  here  to  see  me.  It's  a  shame  to 
have  those  nice  terraces  ruined,  but  what  can  be  done? 
You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  evidence  on  a  call- 

Zif  .  v  *^f  r'  ""''*  *°  ^^  ^^«  ^^^  °"'y  «tablish. 
ment  of  its  Kind,  it  could  be  watched  and  nabbed.    But 

hes  ony  one  of  the  many  property-holders  who  are 
demanding  action." 

.vZ.fr"  «?  "^^!'"  ^'"^"y  commented,  without 
sympathy.    "He's  an  old  rake  himself.    He  merely  went 
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into  thu  crusade  because  he  thought  it  would  help  him. 
He'll  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition  here  in  a  short 
time,  and  then  there  will  be  a  mess." 

"Old  man  Barnes,  too,"  supplied  the  other,  "is  up  in 
arms  because  his  hotel  clerks  can't  tell  these  women 
from  respectable  guests.  Jennings  and  Stihman,  too, 
are  raising  particular  hell— and  all  three  of  them  are 
members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee.  They  helped  sow 
Gleason's  wind,  and  now  they  are  reaping  the  cyclone. 
I  told  them  candidly  they  themselves  were  to  blame, 
but  they  can't  see  it.  They're  as  hot  for  reform  as 
ever,  and  are  railing  at  the  police.  .  .  .  Why,  do  you 
know,"  Harrison  went  on,  "that  there  are  suspicions 
about  the  tenants  who  have  moved  into  the  big  house 
next  to  the  Girls'  Collegiate  Schooll" 

"There'll  be  something  doing  soon,  believe  me!" 
Bellamy  commented.  "There'll  be  a  reaction  against 
this  whole  crusade,  just  as  there  has  been  in  every  other 
city  where  Gleason's  methods  have  been  carried  out" 

"Well,  our  little  game,"  smiled  Harrison,  "is  to  sit 
tight,  and  follow  the  crowd.  But,"  he  added  medi- 
tatively, "if  I  was  a  millionaire  and  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  the  future  of  this  paper,  I'd  print  some  stuff  that 
would  make  them  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

Bellamy  did  not  ans^    r,  and  the  other  grinned. 

"I  hear  no  objections  from  my  young  moral  friend," 
he  chuckled.  "You've  learned  a  couple  of  lessons  your- 
self, haven't  you,  my  boy?" 

"I've  got  nothing  to  say  now,"  Bellamy  answered, 
resignedly. 

He  went  out  to  his  desk  and  sat  down  to  think  things 
over.  He  looked  carefully  through  the  papers  which 
had  appeared  since  his  absence.    Despite  the  conserva- 
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tto  of  the  ^'torial  poUcy,  he  could  read  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  crusade's  fell  results.    The  meetings  at 
Ae  Tabernacle  had  declined.    There  were  an^us 
fetters  m  the  "From  Our  Readers"  department,  con- 
demnmg  the  new  conditions.    One  minister  had  preached 
a  sermon  against  the  inefficiency  of  the  police.    It  was 
a  subtle  rebuke  for  Glcason,  for  any  sane  man  knew  that 
fte  pohce  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  every  phase  of 
tihe  via  which  had  now  been  scattered  all  over  the  dty. 
The  Mayor  takmg  strength  from  the  general  dissatis- 
fartion  of  the  property  owners,  had  modified  his  tactics 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  coming  out  squarely  and  openly 
agamst  the  campaign.    But  the  reformers  were  stiU  push- 
ing ahead,  maintaining  that  things  would  adjust  them- 
selves that  right  would  be  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end, 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  should  not  be  met  with 
compromise. 

*i,?ll°"*  '*'^  ***  '*~^  °"'  ^'"""^  *"  *e  reports  was 
that  the  women  were  not  leaving  the  city,  but  were  in- 
sinuatmg  themselves  into  every  phase  of  its  Hfe  and 
mto  every  district  They  were  getting  beyond  con- 
trol, for  they  were  practising  under  cover. 

Belkmy  smiled  cynically,  and  began  to  plan  for  his 
next  days  story.  Now  that  he  had  returned,  the  bur- 
den  of  the  campaign's  publicity  had  fallen  again  on 
his  shoulders. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  went  to  the  City  Editor  to 
obtam  a  copy  of  Gleason's  sermon  of  the  night  before 
hoping  to  find  therein  something  which  would  give  him 

was    Back-shdmg  into  Hell."    It  was  one  of  those  per- 
sonal  exhortations  for  which  Gleason  was  notorious, 
and  It  earned  msinuations  concerning  prominent  men 
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of  Edenburg.  It  was  a  crude  attempt  to  frighten  many 
of  the  prominent  local  merchants  into  stepping  in  line 
with  the  crusade. 

Bellamy  read  it  with  a  weary  smile  until  he  came  to 
the  passage:  "And  there  is  among  us  an  arch  back-slider 
—a  hypocrite  of  the  deepest  dye.  Although  he  has 
shelled  out  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  more 
than  once  swung  his  arm  to  upper-cut  the  devil,  he 
yet  is  guilty  of  a  crime  so  unthinkable  that  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  until  I  had  the  goods  on  him  personally.  This 
whited  sepulchre  has  taken  into  his  home  a  woman 
of  the  streets,  and  is  harbouring  her." 

According  to  the  newspaper  accotmt,  Gleason  had,  at 
this  point  in  his  sermon,  dropped  on  his  knees  and  of- 
fered up  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  accused. 
Bellamy  whistled  softly  and  went  to  Harrison. 
"Here's  a  hot  one,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  passage 
he  had  just  read.  "Is  this  buncombe,  or  has  Gleason 
got  any  facts?  If  he  has,  there  might  be  a  good  stoiy 
m  It." 

"1  don't  know  what  there  is  to  it,"  Harrison  replied. 
"Several  people  have  spoken  to  me  about  it.    There's 
a  rumour  around  that  Gleason  was  referring  to  Brad- 
shaw." 
"Bradshawl" 

"It's  only  a  rumour,"  Harrison  explained,  noting  the 
young  man's  shocked  expression.  "The  story  wa«  prob- 
ably started  by  some  of  the  City  Hall  crowd  that's  got 
it  in  for  Bradshaw.  Personally,  I  don't  think  Gleason 
was  referring  to  anybody.  ...  In  any  event,  even  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible  in  the  case  of  Bradshaw,  Glea- 
son wouldn't  open  his  mouth.  He  knows  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered  on." 
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"Anyway,  I'm  going  around  to  see  Gleason  this  after- 
noon/' Bellamy  answered  angrily.  "This  sort  of  rough 
8tu£F  is  going  a  little  too  far.  I'm  going  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions." 

Gleason  was  not  in  his  office  when  Bellamy  called, 
and  the  young  man  went  home,  leaving  word  that  he 
would  return  to  see  the  evangelist  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"Bess,  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  father,"  he  told  the 
girl.  "I  want  you  to  go  back  and  ask  his  forgive- 
ness. I  just  called  up  the  store,  and  they  told  me  he 
had  left  for  home.  If— if  things  are  not  all  right,  you 
must  give  me  your  promise  to  come  back  here." 

The  girl  gave  her  promise,  and  Bellamy  walked  with 
her  to  the  car. 

When  she  came  within  sight  of  her  own  house,  she 
was  frightened  and  wanted  to  turn  back;  but  she  thought 
of  her  mother  and  of  Bellamy's  words,  and  she  stepped 
upon  the  front  porch,  her  head  bowed  with  shame.  She 
started  to  ring  the  bell,  but  was  afraid.  Withdrawing 
her  hand,  she  tried  the  knob.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
and  she  stepped  quietly  and  tentatively  into  the  hallway. 
She  looked  into  the  living-room,  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  A  great  weakness  oveqwwered  her,  and  she  sat 
down  in  a  chair  near  the  door,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

Some  one  touched  her  gently  on  tlie  shoulder,  and  she 
looked  up,  startled. 

The  Woman  stood  by  her. 

''Where's  r      father?"  the  girl  asked,  frightened. 

"He's  in  th.  ibrary,"  the  Woman  said.  "I  shall  call 
him." 

Elizabeth  put  out  her  hand  to  restrain  her. 
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*^o— not  yet" 

The  Woman  looked  at  her  with  pity. 

**You'rc  tired,"  she  said  tenderly.  "Hadn't  you  bet- 
ter come  to  your  room  and  rest  before  you  see  him?" 

The  girl  stood  up  with  resolution,  and  reached  for  her 
hand-bag. 

"Nol  I  mustn't  see  him  I"  she  said,  with  repressed 
excitement.  "I  can't  face  him!  I  thought  I  could— but 
I  can't  I  can't  face  any  one.  ...  I  must  fo— I  must 
gor 

She  looked  about  her  wildly,  and  started  to  the  door. 

The  Woman  put  out  both  her  arms. 

"Wait  a  little,"  she  begged.  "You're  home  now,  don't 
you  se«— home.  Your  father  will  be  so  glad  1  We'll  go 
to  your  own  room,  and  youll  change  your  things  and 
rest  .  .  .  Then  everything  will  be  all  right    Come." 

"I  can't— I  can't t  I  must  go!"  the  girl  wailed,  in 
broken  whispers. 

But  the  Woman  would  not  release  her. 

"Your  father  is  alone  now.  Your  brother  is  not  here, 
and  your  mother  is  silent  and  helpless.  You  are  the 
only  one  he  has.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
him  if  you  should  go  away  now?  .  .  .  And  your  mother 
— I  think  if  she  knew  you  were  back,  she  would  get 
better.    It's  the  worry  that  keeps  her  the  way  she  b." 

At  the  mention  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  sank  bade 
into  the  chair  and  began  to  weep  quietly. 

"When  did  she — ^when  did  it  happen?  Does  she  still 
love  me?  ...  Do  you  think  she  could  forgive  me?" 

"She  has  already  forgiven  you,"  the  Woman  replied. 
"I  have  been  with  her  every  minute  during  these  last 
days." 

"If  she  had  only  known  that  I  was  not  altogether 
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bad/'  lobbed  the  girt    "I  thought  I  was  married  to 
him— I  believed  and  trusted  him." 

"She  knowi  all  that,"  the  Woman  answered. 

"You  told  her?"  Eliiabeth  asked,  wonderingly.  "But 
you  didn't  know?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  knew,"  said  the  other. 

"And  you  told  her  that  I  had  been  tricked  and  de- 
serted?" the  girl  asked,  incredulously.  "You  told  her 
that  I  had  not  intended  to  be  bad,  and  that  I  have 
paid?  Oh,  how  I  have  paid!  You  told  my  mother  all? 
.  .  .  How  did  you  know?" 

"I  told  her  all,"  the  Woman  answered.  "And  I  asked 
her  to  move  her  hand  if  she  forgave  you."  There  were 
tears  in  tlie  Woman's  eyes.  "It  was  an  effort  for  your 
mother  to  move,  for  she  is  paralysed.  But  she  did  move 
her  hand,  and  a  different  look  came  into  her  face.  So 
I  knew  that  she  forgave  you." 

Elizabeth  stifled  a  great  sob. 

"You  will  stay  now,  won't  you?"  implored  the 
Woman,  holding  out  her  arms  entreatingly.  "There  is 
nothing  to  fear.  Your  father  is  much  changed.  He 
needs  you.  .  .  .  Come,  you  will  stay?" 

The  girl  arose  slowly  and  moved  toward  the  Woman, 
as  if  in  a  daze. 

"You  are  a  servant— in  my  father's  house,"  she  said, 
in  an  awed  voice,  "and  yet,  when  you  spoke  just  now,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  heard  my  mother's  voice,  and  it  was  she 
who  said,  'Come,  you  will  stay.'" 

"And  you  will  stay?" 

"Yes— if  you  think  it  best.  Something  tells  me  I  must 
do  as  you  say  now,  because " 

She  broke  down,  and  walked  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  the  Woman. 
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"Because  I  undentand/'  the  other  finished,  drawing 
the  weakening  girl  to  her  breast. 

When  they  had  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
girl  said :  "I  want  to  see  my  mother.    I  can't  wait." 

The  Woman  hesitated,  and  then  said,  as  if  to  her- 
self: "Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  best" 

Together  they  entered  the  room  where  Martha  Brad- 
shaw  lay.  The  girl  rushed  to  the  bed  and  knelt  down. 
The  Woman  turned  her  head  away. 

"Oh,  dearest,  dearest  I  I  am  so  unhappy  1"  the  girl 
sobbed.  "Try  to  forgive  me— try  to  forgive  me.  I 
didn't  know "  she  ran  on,  incoherently. 

A  convulsive  movement  shook  Martha  Bradshaw's 
frame.  A  strange  light  showed  in  her  eyes.  Her  lips 
moved,  and  slowly  her  fingers  relaxed.  She  raised  her 
hand  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  her  daughter. 

"My  Httle  girl!" 

The  Woman  started,  and  turned  about  joyfully. 

"Those  are  the  first  words  your  mother  has  spoken 
since  she  read  your  note!"  she  exclaimed.  "The  doctor 
said " 

"I  heard  what  the  doctor  said,"  Martha  Bradshaw 
spoke  again.  "And  he  was  right  My  little  child  is 
back,  and  a  great  peace  and  relaxation  have  come  over 
me.    I  can  speak  and  move  my  arms " 

She  sank  back,  as  if  the  effort  had  exhausted  her, 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

The  Woman  leaned  over  her  and  listened. 

"Your  mother  is  sleeping,"  she  whispered  to  the  girl. 
"Come,  we  will  go  to  your  own  room.  She  will  be  bet- 
ter when  she  awakens.  It  was  you  she  needed  all  the 
time  in  order  to  get  well." 
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npHAT   afternoon    Bellamy   returned    to   Gleawm's 
•■■    office.     The  evangelist  was  still  away,  but  the 
reporter  waited.    When  the  man  came  in,  he  greeted 
Bellamy  pleasantly. 

"Say,  aonl"  he  exclaimed.  "To-night  we  start  the 
ninth  inning;  and  in  another  week  or  two  well  win  the 
game,  hands  down.  This  bush-league  town  hasn't  got 
a  look-in.  .  .  .  Come  into  the  other  room,  and  I'll  hand 
you  some  hot  dope  for  your  Sunday  story." 

Bellamy  was  not  pleased  with  Gleason's  good  nature. 
The  resentment  he  had  always  felt  toward  the  evange- 
list was  now,  for  some  reason  he  could  not  explain, 
greater  than  ever  before.  He  disliked  the  cowardly  man- 
ner in  which  Gleason  had  attacked  the  men  of  Edenburg 
in  hb  sermon  of  the  previous  night,  and  he  resolved 
to  put  some  pointed  questions  to  the  reformer.  He  be- 
lieved that  Harrison's  frame  of  mind  was  such  that 
the  wily  newspaper  proprietor  might  be  induced  to  open 
the  5'tof^j  columns  to  a  little  anti-reform  material. 

1  le  citizens  of  Edenburg  had  already  begun  to  react 
against  the  effects  of  the  campaign.  In  certain  quarters 
enthusiasm  had  markedly  died  away;  and  there  were 
many  indications  that  Gleason's  popularity  was  already 
on  the  wane.  For  many  of  the  inhabitants— especially 
those  of  the  residential  section— the  whole  campaign 
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had  been  something  of  a  boomerang.  If  an  honest  vot« 
could  be  taken,  Bellamy  believed  they  would  express  their 
contentment  at  having  conditiom  the  way  they  were  be- 
fore the  moral  upheaval  The  reporter  was  convinced 
that  Gleason  was  a  mountebank,  and  that  his  interests 
were  hrgely  commercial 

When  he  was  seated  in  front  of  the  evangelist's  desk, 
he  drew  out  the  newspaper  which  conUined  a  reccml 
of  the  sermon  he  had  read  that  afternoon  at  the  oflSce. 

"Sec  here,  Mr.  Gleason,"  he  began,  a  little  peremp- 
torily. "I'd  like  to  know  the  names  that  you  omitted 
from  this  sermon.  If  what  you  say  here  is  true,  the 
matter  should  be  made  known— unless  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  hiding  it  It  isn't  altogether  square  to  hide 
behind  innuendoes;  and  if  you've  got  the  goods,  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  know." 

Gleason  was  taken  aback  by  the  young  man's  ag- 
gressive manner.  He  had  come  to  k)ok  upon  Bellamy  as 
one  of  his  strongtjst  swrrortcrs,  and  he  realised  how 
much  Bellamy's  vrnil  .;  h-C  I'elped  the  cause.  Now  he 
felt  that  the  younf;  ;  .;h!  \ud  : .  ffered  a  change  of  heart; 
and  the  fact  irriu  :  r  ;  i.  ■  t^'-.y-ved  him. 

"I  don't  pull  anyta: ; :,  .-on,"  he  answered,  hotly,  "un- 
less I  have  got  the  ijoods.  And,  another  thing,  I  am 
the  umpire  in  this  campaign—not  you.  Ill  tell  you  just 
what  I  want  to  tell  you— and  no  more.  Get  me?" 
^^  "Suit  yourself,  Gleason,"  Bellamy  answered,  rising. 
"You  may  be  able  to  flim-flam  the  other  citizens  of  this 
town,  but  your  four-flushing  doesn't  get  over  with  me. 
I  got  your  number  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  I  helped 
you  out  in  this  campaign  because  it  was  ray  c^ity  to 
my  paper— not  because  of  any  love  I  lore  yo '.  or  your 
cause.    But  there's  a  lot  of  people  in  this  town  that 
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are  side  of  yoi  -  hypocrisy,  and  I'm  one  -^f  them.  The 
Star  has  stood  by  you;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
you'll  have  to  get  another  publicity  organ.  I'm  going  to 
tell  the  truth  about  you.  I'm  going  to  lay  you  wide  open 
in  to-morrow's  paper.  I've  called  your  bluflf  on  those 
insinuations  in  last  night's  sermon,  and  if  you  don't  want 
to  open  up,  I'll  make  you  open  up.  You'll  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  this  town." 

Gleason  was  red  in  the  face.  His  first  instinct  was 
to  tell  Bellamy  to  get  out  and  do  his  worst  But,  when 
he  thought  of  what  that  might  mean,  he  forced  his 
diplomacy  to  the  front  He  did  not  want  to  lose  the 
5'tor'j  support;  he  needed  it  to  cement  the  finish  of  his 
campaign.  The  Star  was  too  influential  to  be  turned 
into  an  enemy  at  just  this  stage  of  the  game. 

'•Look  here,  Bellamy,"  he  said  condliatingly.  "Every- 
body in  Edenburg  will  know  to-night  who  the  guy  is  I 
refer  to.  I'm  saving  it  for  the  blow-off.  That's  why  I 
didn't  want  to  put  you  wise  right  now.  .  .  .  But,  if  you 
think  I'm  bluffing,  listen,  and  I'll  shoot" 

Bellamy  waited  without  a  word. 

"It's  Elijah  Bradshawl"  Gleason  spoke  the  words 
dramatically,  and  sat  back  to  watch  the  effect  upon  the 
young  man. 

"I've  heard  that  before,"  the  reporter  returned,  un- 
moved.   "But  you  know  it's  a  lie,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"A  lie  I"  cried  the  other,  starting  to  his  feet  '  it's  x  lie, 
is  it?  Veil,  listen  to  me,  and  you'll  learn  somtining. 
I  got  a  straight  tip  that  Bradshaw  had  a  bad  woman  in 
his  house.  I  didn't  believe  it  till  I  snouted  around  and 
found  out  for  sure.  I  went  to  the  police,  and  they 
verified  the  story.  You  know  this  woman  he's  got  work- 
ing for  him— the  new  one.  Well,  she's  an  old-timer. 
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Every  man  c-^  the  force  knows  her.  The  Chief  even 
sent  a  guy  ^  und  to  put  Bradshaw  wise,  in  case  he 
didn't  know  *».  Did  Bradshaw  drive  her  away  when 
he  found  out?  Not  that  old  hypocrite  I  And  she's  in 
his  house  now.  Judge  Bascomb  knows  about  her.  So 
does  Doc  SmoUet;  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people  in 
town  know  about  her."  He  paused.  "It's  a  wonder 
you  newspaper  men  wouldn't  get  wise,"  he  added.  "If 
I  didn't  know  any  more  about  my  business  than  you 
do  about  yours,  I'd  choke  myself  to  death." 

Bellamy  was  too  stunned  to  reply.  He  had  wondered 
a  little  at  tue  presence  of  tne  new  maid  in  Bradshaw's 
home,  but  that  there  had  been  anything  irregular  in  her 
being  there  he  had  not  once  imagined.  If  what  Gleason 
had  told  him  just  now  were  true,  he  thought  it  obvious 
that  Bradshaw  did  not  know  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
There  surely  was  some  mistake,  or  some  reasonable 
explanation  for  it;  and  he  determined  to  find  out  what 
he  could  from  Gleason  and  then  make  an  investigation 
of  his  own. 

"What  do  you  propose  doing,  Gleason  ?"  he  asked,  non- 
committally. 

"Well,  I  thougnt  I'd  first  pull  what  I  did  last  night," 
the  evangelist  answered.  "Then  I'd  wait  and  see  if  Brad- 
shaw had  sense  enough  to  get  rid  of  her.  But  he  wasn't 
even  at  the  meeting.  To-night,  son,  I'm  going  to  make 
an  example  of  him.  After  the  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle 
I'm  going  to  lead  a  procession  over  to  Bradshaw's  house. 
I'm  going  to  demand  a  public  explanation.  I'll  show 
'em  how  much  I'm  influenced  by  his  money.  That's 
me!" 

"You'd  better  go  easy,  Gleason,"  Bellamy  warned 
him.    "If  what  you  say  about  Bradshaw  is  true,  you 
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know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there's  some  good  reason 
for  what  he's  done." 

"Sure,  there's  a  reason!"  Gleason  answered,  with  sat- 
isfied conviction.  "He's  a  hypocrite.  That's  reason 
enough." 

"When  it  comes  to  hypocrisy,"  Bellamy  said  angrily, 
"you've  got  him  lashed  to  the  mast  twenty  different 
ways." 

With  that,  he  left  the  office.  He  went  direct  to 
Police  Headquarters  to  verify  Gleason's  accusation. 
When  he  discovered  that  there  was  good  cause  for 
the  evangelist's  belief,  he  returned  to  the  Star,  intending 
to  speak  to  Harrison  before  taking  any  action.  There 
he  met  the  Reverend  Smollet. 

"I  was  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Bellamy,"  Smollet  an- 
nounced, with  repressed  excitement  "I  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  I  thought  I'd  talk  the  matter  over  with  you 
before  taking  any  steps.  You're  pretty  close  to  Brad- 
shaw." 

"I  know  what  you  refer  to,"  Bellamy  told  him.  "It's 
the  giri  he  has  in  his  home,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  Well,  how 
do  you  account  for  it  ?" 

"I  can't,  I  can't,"  replied  the  minister,  in  distress. 
"It  seems  incredible.  I  am  completely  upset.  Ever  since 
Gleason's  sermon  last  night  I  have  been  too  worried 
to  know  what  to  do.  And  now  he  tells  me  that  he  is 
going  to  exhort  Bradshaw  publicly,  that  he  is  going  to 
march  to  his  house  to-night  and  make  a  scene.  Some- 
body ought  to  warn  him.  .  .  .  Only,"  he  added,  "it's  a 
very  delicate  matter.  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  you're 
the  best  person  to  do  it." 

Bellamy  thought  a  moment. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  remarked  slowly.    "I 
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don't  stand  very  strong  with  Bradshaw.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  you'd  be  the  best  one.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  you  go  to  Bradshaw  at  once  and  find  out 
the  inside  of  this  affair.  Tell  him  what  Gleason  pro- 
poses to  do,  and  see  if  it  can't  be  avoided." 

"I  hate  to  do  it,"  Smollet  answered,  hesitatingly.  "It's 
so  personal  a  matter."  He  frowned  deeply.  "But,  after 
all,  it  may  be  my  duty.  No  one  else  wM'  ■  him;  and, 
as  you  say,  the  trouble  might  be  averted.  I>o  you  really 
think  it's  the  thing  for  me  to  do?" 

"By  all  means,"  the  reporter  assured  him.  "Don't 
waste  a  muiute.  See  Bradshaw,  and  then  telephone  me 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  do.  This  ot^tn't  to  get  into 
the  newspapers.  It  might  ruin  Bradshaw  and  hit 
family." 

"But,  if  it  is  true,"  the  Reverend  Smollet  remarked 
caustically,  "he  deserves  to  be  ruined!  I  can't  under- 
stand a  man  like  him  harbouring  a  woman  of  her  type 
in  his  home.  It's  a  disgrace — a  scandal!  I,  myself, 
would  be  tempted  to  denounce  him  if  he  doesn't  drive 
her  out  at  once.  .  .  .  It's  unspeakable  1" 

"I  wouldn't  give  any  snap  judgments,"  Bellamy  told 
him.  "You  are  condemning  him  without  a  trial.  I 
always  thought  that  Christ  taught  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. Here  you  are  planning  a  man's  ruin  because 
he  does  something  you  don't  like." 

The  Reverend  Smollet  arose  with  injured  dignity. 

"I  act  according  to  my  conscience,"  he  remaiiced 
coldly.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  says  we 
must  condone  and  harbour  sin.  .  .  .  However,  I  shall 
go  to  him  and  do  what  I  can." 

He  walked  stiffly  down  the  stairs,  and  went  directly  to 
BradshaVs  house. 
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Bradshaw  was  in  the  library,  plunged  deep  into  a  chair, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands. 

"My  dear  friend,"  SmoUet  began  solicitously,  "I  am 
sorry  to  find  you— like  this." 

"Why  should  I  be  made  to  suflFer  this  way?"  the  other 
asked  without  looking  up. 

"  'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,' "  the  min- 
ister quoted. 

Bradshaw  now  raised  himself  and  looked  at  the  man 
at  his  side. 

"I  teU  you,  SmoUet,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "I  believe 
it's  God's  punishment  for  my  pride,  my  colossal  pride. 
You  don't  know  all  that  I  have  suffered— I  hope  to  God 
youll  never  know.  My  wife's  collapse  was  only  the 
end  of  a  long  series  of  terrible  misfortunes — all  due 
to  my  pride,  I  tell  you — my  own  smug,  serene,  sanc- 
tified satisfaction  in  my  religion,  which  hasn't  been  reli- 
gion at  all,  but  a  canting  hypocrisy." 

"Don't  say  that,"  SmoUet  put  in,  reprovingly. 

"I  do  say  it  I"  insisted  the  other.  "I  can  see  it  now. 
I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  when  I  looked  into  the  face 
of  my  dear,  stricken  wife  and  felt  the  props  fall  from 
under  my  money-made  faith— the  holier-than-thou  kind 
of  religion  that  comes  with  mahogany  pews  and  subsi- 
dised sermons." 

SmoUet  was  horrifiec'  at  his  words. 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in  this  frame  of  mind," 
he  commented. 

"So!  You  are  sorry  that  I  found  myself  out,  are 
you?"  Bradshaw  asked,  bitterly.  "WeU,  it's  time  I  re- 
alised my  great  mistake." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  friend,"  the  other  returned,  diplo- 
matically.   "You  have  been  the  very  comer-stone  of  our 
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church.  Look  at  the  splendid  revival  which  will  be 
closed  in  a  few  days!  You  were  instrumental  in  bring^ 
ing  this  great  evangelist  here." 

"Yes,  I  have  written  checks,"  the  other  agreed,  "if 
that  is  what  you  mean ;  checks  that  caused  me  no  more 
effort  or  sacrifice  than  if  I  were  to  snap  my  fingers." 

"Thousands  have  been  converted,"  SmoUet  insisted, 
making  allowances  for  the  other's  mental  state.  "There 
is  no  need  to  tell  you  what  a  noble  work  has  been 
done." 

Bradshaw  arose  wearily  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"If  it's  so,  Smollet,"  he  said,  abstractedly,  "I  am  very 
glad." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  minister  stood  up  nervously 
and  began  laboriously  to  fit  his  fingers  together.  Finally, 
he  looked  at  the  other  man  determinedly. 

"And  now,"  he  began,  in  a  different  tone,  "if  I  may  be 
so  bold,  as  your  pastor,  to  speak  of  a  thing  that  brought 
me  here  to-night.  It's  a  matter  which  brooks  no  de- 
lay." 

Bradshaw  came  to  a  hale  and  listened,  knowing  what 
was  coming. 

"It's  this  young  woman  in  your  household,"  Smollet 
continued.    "I  have  heard " 

"I  know  what  you  have  heard,"  Bradshaw  broke  in, 
angrily.  "You  have  heard  that  she  is  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate who  is  trying  to  redeem  herself  from  a  life  of 
shame.  Well,  Smollet,  it's  true.  There  is  no  need 
to  talk  about  it. 

Smollet  looked  at  him  in  angry  indignation. 

"But  I  marvel  at  your  permitting  her  to  remain  in 
your  home,"  he  answered,  trying  to  control  himself. 
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"Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  woman's  evil  pres- 
ence may  have  been  the  cause  of  your  misfortunes?" 

"Smollet,"  the  other  man  replied,  earnestly,  "if  God 
has  rebuked  me  for  doing  an  act  of  simple  kindness, 
then  I  won't  want  His  clemency.  If  God  is  a  b^jot,  a 
tyrant,  an  oppressor  of  the  weak,  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
spent  an  hour  in  His  worship.  .  .  .  Now  is  no  time  to 
harangue  me  with  this  matter.  The  woman  is  here, 
and  she  is  the  kind  of  woman  you  think  she  is.  But 
she  stays— and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

Smollet  was  amazed,  but  he  held  himself  well  under 
control 

"I  must  press  you  to  listen  to  me  further,"  he  re- 
sumed, with  tolerant  earnestness.  "I  had  hoped  to  get 
you  to  take  the  advice  of  your  pastor  without  my  having 
to  present  the  serious  phase  of  the  matter.  You  per- 
haps don't  know  it,  but  your  extraordinary  conduct  has 
been  made  a  sensational  subject  for  gossip  in  certain 
quarters  for  the  past  two  days.  It  promises  to  become 
a  scandal  which,  due  to  your  importance  in  the  com- 
munity, will  assume  alarming  proportions.  Gleason 
knows  of  it,  and  he  went  so  far  last  night  as  to  hint 
broadly  at  it  in  his  sermon  and  to  pray  that  you  might 
be  brought  to  a  realisation  of  your  offence  against  the 
decency  of  the  community." 

Bradshaw  sprang  to  his  feet 

"He  dared  do  that!" 

"He  dares  do  anything— you  know  that,"  the  minister 
told  him.  "He  stops  at  nothing.  And  just  a  little  while 
ago  I  learned  that  he  plans  to  follow  up  his  meeting 
to-night  by  coming  here  to  exhort  you  publicly.  Mind 
you,  I  do  not  approve  of  everything  this  man  does. 
I  told  you  that  when  we  discussed  bringing  him  here. 
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Sv  to-night,  unless  I  can  take  him  a  message  from  yoa, 
he  and  some  of  his  followers  will  halt  in  front  of  your 
house,  and  he  will  demand  that  you  drive  this  woman 
from  your  roof." 

Bradshaw  clenched  his  fist. 

"He  will  demand  it,  will  he?"  His  voice  was  hard, 
and  he  looked  at  the  minister  through  narrowed  lids. 

"That  is  why  I  beseech  you  to  turn  her  out  now," 
SmoUet  continued.  "I  want  to  go  back  to  him  and 
tell  him  that  she  has  gone.  You  are  my  friend,  and 
such  a  thing  as  he  proposes  to  do  would  hurt  me 
deeply." 

Bradshaw  did  not  shift  his  position. 

"Turn  this  woman  out,"  he  began,  with  slow  reso- 
lution, "this  woman  who  has  sat  day  and  night  at  the 
bedside  of  my  poor  wife— repay  her  tender  devotion  by 
throwing  her  into  the  street?     Never,  Smolletl    You 
may  go  back  to  Gleason  and  tell  him  that  for  once  Elijah 
Bradshaw  is  going  to  do  the  decent  thing.    He  may  in- 
voke the  divine  wrath  against  me.    He  may  kindle  for 
me  the  fires  of  Hell.    But,  just  so  long  as  I  have  a  roof 
and  this  woman  desires  its  protection,  she  may  stay. 
The  world  holds  little  for  me  now  save  the  thought  of 
my  wife's  tender  devotion.    If  It  were  not  the  sustain- 
ing influence  of  her  virtuous  and  beautiful  life  and  the 
fact  that  she  needs  me  now  more  than  ever,  I  would  end 
it  all,  I  think.     But,  while  I  live,  I  shall  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience  rnd  not  be  bullied  by  this 
hired  exhorter  who  seems,  by  some  strange  coincidence, 
always  to  find  the  fields  fertile  for  soul-saving  where 
they  are  also  fallow  for  dollar-getting." 
When  Smollet  answered,  his  tone  was  cold  and  formal. 
"I  regret  exceedingly  your  alarming  attitude,"  he  said 
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ioiag  to  the  door,  "and  I  can't  promise  you  what  the 
retttht  of  your  very  unusual  behaviour  win  be." 

1>on't  spare  me."    Bradshaw  hughed  with  bitterness. 
''You  have  said  that  the  Lord  loveth  whom  He  chas- 
teneth.    Pray,  therefore,  that  He  may  love  me  over- 
much, but  not  more  than  human  endurance  can  stand" 
''Be  assured,  Elijah,  that  I  shall  pray  for  you." 
"And  I  shall  pray  that  your  prayers  may  reach  the 
divine  ear." 
SmoUet  opened  the  door. 

"Shall  you  be  with  those  of  our  friends  to-night  who 
will  come  to  disgrace  me?"  Bradshaw  asked. 

"I  shaU  be  on  the  side  of  righteousness,"  replied  the 
minister,  as  he  went  out 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  telephone  rang. 
Bellamy  had  called  up  to  warn  Bradshaw,  fearing  that 
Smollet  might  have  changed  his  mind  about  doing  so. 

"I  have  heard  about  it,"  Bradshaw  told  him  over  the 
wire.  "But  don't  worry  about  me.  I  shall  meet  them, 
if  it  is  my  last  act  on  earth.  I  have  been  everything 
else  but  a  coward.  I  would  like  to  quit  feeling  that 
at  least  I  am  not  that.  Don't  try  to  do  anything  about 
me,  my  boy.  There  is  no  use.  I  know  that  crowd. 
Haven't  I  been  the  ringleader  of  them?" 

He  hung  tip  the  receiver  and  sat  back  in  his  chair 
for  a  long  time,  thinking.  It  had  now  grown  quite  dark. 
The  wind  had  died  down,  and  the  air  outside  was  crisp 
and  still. 

Bradshaw  looked  out  of  the  great  French  window 
which  faced  his  open  front  porch.  He  could  see  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  distinctly  sil- 
houetted in  the  cold  moonlight.  The  world  seemed 
serene  now,  although  he  knew  that,  in  a  few  hours. 
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Gleason  and  his  followers  would  invade  the  serenity 
which  had  settled  over  the  world  about  him. 

Otto  came  in  to  turn  on  the  lights,  but  Bradshaw 
restrained  him. 

"I  want  to  be  alone,"  he  said.    "I  won't  have  dinner 

to-mght.    You  may  bring  me  some  coflfee  in  here.   That 
will  be  all." 

A  little  later  the  Woman  entered  noiselessly  and  was 
about  to  speak  to  the  man,  but  when  she  saw  the  look 
on  his  face,  she  went  out  without  a  word,  retumimr 
to  the  girl  upstairs. 

"The  time  has  not  yet  come,"  she  told  Elizabeth. 
Your  father  is  sitting  in  the  library  atone-in  the  dark. 
Something  is  troubling  him  deeply.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter that  you  wait.  Stay  here  in  your  room.  When 
the  time  comes,  I  will  let  you  know." 
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CHAPTER  XVn 
"he  that  is  without  hk ** 

FOR  two  hours  Bradshaw  sat  in  the  darknesi.  When 
the  servant  brought  in  the  coffee,  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion. At  half-past  ten  he  arose  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down.  There  was  in  his  eyes  a  fierce  determina- 
tion. His  jaw  was  set  hard,  ?nd  the  muscles  in  his 
arms  were  rigid.  He  was  like  a  condemned  man  wait- 
ing for  his  execution— a  brave  and  unflinching  man  who 
had  resolved  to  meet  death  courageously  and  with  his 
head  held  high.  There  was  neither  cruelty  nor  aggres- 
siveness in  his  manner,  merely  a  cahn  and  unswervable 
determination.  There  was  something  bordering  on  the 
tragic  in  his  bearing;  it  was  the  tragedy  of  the  defeated 
giant  who  bows  at  last  to  the  inevitable,  but  whose  inner 
strength  remains  serene  and  unconquered  to  the  end. 

Many  things  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  walked. 
He  reviewed  the  whole  of  his  life.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  room  he  saw  himself  more  clearly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  even  in  the  brilliant  light  of  noonday.  He 
thought  of  his  son,  and  lived  again  the  events  which 
terminated  in  the  boy's  departure.  He  thought  of  his 
daughter  and  of  her  weakness.  He  recalled  the  terrible 
night  when  he  had  found  his  wife  stricken  and  helpless. 
All  the  details  of  the  Woman's  association  with  him 
rushed  back  vividly  across  his  mind. 

Tiiu-e  was  no  rancour  in  his  soul  now.    He  thought 
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of  the  lorrowi  of  the  pait  weeks  without  animodty. 
The  wttkneM  of  those  he  loved  filled  him  with  pity. 
He  became  more  profoundly  conscious  of  his  own 
•fajngth  than  ever  before.  But  it  was  not  the  strength 
which  his  position  in  the  community  gave  him.  Nor 
was  it  the  strength  of  his  money  or  of  his  pride  It 
was  such  a  strength  as  the  old  martyrs  possessed  when 
they  i^^lked  to  the  stake  with  a  smile  and  hid  down 
their  hfe-all  they  had  to  give-for  a  belief  and  a 
pnnaple. 

At  a  quarter  of  eleven  there  was  a  sound  of  musk: 
far  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  Tabernacle 
—•murmur  and  a  staccato  tramping  of  feet  As  the 
band  came  nearer,  the  angry  mutterings  of  the  crowd 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  One  or  two  voices 
sharper  than  the  rest,  raised  themselves  above  the  mo-' 
notonous  murmur.  The  sounds  that  came  to  Bradshaw 
were  angry.  They  were  not  the  sounds  of  a  happy 
crowd  rejoicing  at  some  victory,  but  the  growling  of 
the  beast  of  prey  filled  with  a  lust  for  blood 

Bradshaw  came  to  a  sudden  halt    He  drew  himself 
up  straight  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

J«^**'1  ^f""*"*  *^*  '"*°  ^^^  "»"  hurriedly. 
What  IS  It.  sir?   What  is  it?"  he  asked,  excitedly. 
Pull  those  shades  quickly,  Otto!"  Bradshaw  com- 
manded. 

The  man  obeyed  with  trembling  hands. 

"Now,  bring  me  my  revolver  from  the  cabinet  My 
friends  are  paying  me  a  call." 

Otto  hesitated,  but  then  did  as  he  was  told 

"My  God!  What  is  it.  sir?"  he  asked,  as  he  handed 
cradshaw  the  weapon. 

"Nothing  for  you  to  worry  about  Otto,  my  man." 
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The  Eternal  Magdalene 

Bradshaw  told  him.  "Now,  go  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  stay  there.  If  I  need  you.  I  will  ring.  There  may 
be— some  danger  in  this  room." 

The  crowd  drew  nearer.  Their  footsteps  echoed  along 
the  street.  The  band  was  playing  one  of  Gleasons  fa- 
vouiite  songs.  "The  Brewer's  Big  Horses." 

Bradshaw  stood  by  the  de.k  and  hstened.  He  could 
hear  Gleason's  lusty  voice  leading  them,  and  now  the 
words  of  the  chorus  came  to  him  distinctly. 

The  Woman  came  into  the  room  and  leaned  agamst 
the  mantel,  her  hands  clasped  tighUy  on  her  breast, 
her  Ups  blown  apart  by  her  quickened  breathmg. 

"I  knew  they  would  come!  I  knew  they  would  come!  . 
she  cried  fearfully.   "They  have  come  for  me-they  have 

come  to  stone  me!"  *  *u- «,-. 

Bradshaw  turned  to  her.  The  red  glow  of  the  fire 
fell  on  her  face,  and  to  the  man  it  seemed  that  she  had 
never  been  so  beautiful.  .     vu       ^ 

"Let  them  try!"  he  said  challengmgly  and  with  reso- 

"  He  glanced  down  at  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  turned 
the  cylinder  to  make  sure  it  was  loaded.        ^     .      , 

The  crowd  was  now  outside  his  house.  The  band 
was  still  playing,  and  all  the  voices  seemed  to  have 
caueht  up  the  militant  chorus.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  last  line  a  stentorian  voice  cned, 
"Silence!"  It  was  Gleason's  voice,  and  the  crowd  be- 
came still.  ,  .  ..^ 

"My  Friends,"  Gleason  ordered,  "stop  here  a  while 

This  is  the  home  of  Elijah  Bradshaw.  ..." 

The  angry  mutterings  of  the  crowd  ;e«>««"*^"^ 
Words  and  phrases  detached  themselves  from  the  gen 

eral  noise. 
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"Ah-h-hl" 

"Bradshawl    BradshawT 

"Come  out!" 

"Say  I    Where's  your  manners  ?" 

"Come  out  and  show  yourself  I'* 

"Don't  be  backward  I" 

"Ho,  Bradshawl" 

"We're  your  friends  I" 

Again  the  voice  of  Gleason  took  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  crowd  became  silent. 

r'.'^^iJfo,®"'*^''*'^'  *^*  "^y*^  "ost  illustrious  back- 

?o  w'  I  ?  r."  '''".*  ""^  ^''"^'y-  "J"^^^  ^""Sht  a  ticket 
to  He  1  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Bradshaw  here  has 
bought  his  ticket,  and  he's  paid  his  price.  Judas  was 
the  arch  traitor  of  his  town-Bradshaw  is  the  arch 
traitor  of  his.  From  a  leader  of  the  Hosts  of  God  he 
has  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  sin.  At  this  moment  he 
IS  harbounng  under  his  roof  an  unspeakable  creature 
with  Hell's  seal  upon  her." 

The  excited  crowd,  inflamed  by  the  fen  our  of  the 
evangelist  s  words   began  calling  and  yelling  again. 
Send  her  out  I 

"Bradshaw— the  Judas!" 

"Shame  1" 

"Come  out,  you  traitor  1" 

Once  more  Gleason's  angry  voice  overpowered  them, 
and  they  were  subdued. 

rZ^r^^^  hide  in  ^He  shadow  of  his  own  infamy," 
cned  Gleason.  "And,  while  he  is  in  hiding,  let  us  pause 
a  moment  to  pray  that  this  man  may  be  snatched  like 
a  brand  from  the  burning." 

the^torr'"*  ^^  *""'  ^""^  ^"^^^"^  "P  passionately  at 
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The  Eternal  Magdalene 

"Dear  God,"  he  began,  "incline  Thine  ear  as  we  be- 
seech Thee "  . 

Up  to  this  point  Bradshaw  had  listened  without  a 
word.  He  had  not  been  visible  to  those  outside,  nor 
had  he  been  able  to  see  them.  When  Gleason  began 
to  pray,  however,  he  rushed  to  the  window  and  spread 
the  curtains.  Then  he  threw  open  the  glass  doors  and 
stood  out  upon  the  porch,  facing  the  crowd. 

"Stop!"  he  conunanded.  "We  need  no  prayers  o£ 
yours."    His  voice  was  louder  than  Gleason's. 

The  crowd  forgot  the  evangeUst's  praying  and  turned 
to  the  accused  man. 

"Ah,  Bradshaw!" 

"There  he  is!" 

"That's  ^"^nl" 

"There's  judas  now!" 

"Bradshaw!    Bradshaw!" 

Bradshaw    was    calm.      He    stepped    toward    the 

crowd. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  he  asked. 

The  cries  died  down  to  inarticulate  murmurs.  Some- 
thing in  the  man's  manner  affected  them  with  reverence. 
He  had  always  commanded  their  respect,  and  now  they 
felt  again  the  power  of  his  personality. 

Bradshaw  scanned  their  f'ces  for  a  moment 

"Ah,  Barnes!"  he  called,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
men.  .  .  .  "And  Jennings!  And  Stillman!  All  my 
friends!  .  .  .  And  SmoUet,  too!" 

He  had  caught  sight  of  the  minister  standing  near 

the  evangelist. 

Gleason  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.    He  had 
felt  that  his  hold  on  the  crowd  had  gone  temporarily, 
but  now  he  stepped  toward  Bradshaw. 
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"Never  mind  them  I"  he  cried.  "The  woman— let  her 
stand  forth!"  His  domineering  voice  inspired  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  new  confidence.  They  had  swayed  away 
from  him  for  the  moment,  but  they  were  again  on  his 
side,  and  caught  up  his  remarks. 

"Never  mind  them  I" 

*The  womani    The  woman  T 

"Let  her  stand  forth!" 

"The  woman!" 

Bradshaw  eyed  them  unflinchingly.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment for  their  voices  to  die  down. 

"She  shall  not  I"  he  then  answered.  "This  is  my  home, 
Gleason.  He  pointed  a  threatening  finger  at  the  evan- 
gehst  And  I  want  you  to  go  before  I  send  you  and 
some  of  your  saintly  crew  to  face  the  God  you  talk 
to  so  glibly." 

"The  nearer  we  get  to  God,"  answered  Gleason 
angnly,  the  more  elbow-room,  and  the  smaUer  the 
crowd.    Send  the  woman  out!" 

The  voices  broke  forth  again.  The  crowd's  excita- 
tion had  been  rising  rapidly.  A  frenzy  seemed  to  have 
swept  over  it.  It  had  become  cruel  and  hysterical,  and 
was  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  mob. 

"Yes,  send  her  out!" 

"Send  out  the  woman !" 

"Where  is  she?" 

Elizabeth  had  sat  at  her  window  upstairs  watching 

"I  i  "^^.IP"^^?"  ^''°^-  ^'  ^"*  «h^  had  not  under- 
stood. When  Gleason  and  his  band  had  first  come  to 
the  house,  she  had  thought  it  was  some  friendly  demon- 
stration  But  when  the  evangelist  had  begun  to  accuse 
her  father,  she  was  seized  with  fright  She  wanted 
to  go  down  to  him,  but  was  afraid. 
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When  the  voices  in  the  crowd  had  become  louder  and 
angrier,  she  at  last  slipped  tremblingly  down  the  dark 
stairway.  Slowly  she  crossed  the  room.  She  had  not 
seen  the  Woman,  nor  had  she  been  seen.  She  knew 
there  was  nothing  she  could  do;  and  yet,  some  instinct 
of  protection  drew  her  to  the  man  on  the  porch.  She 
was  white  and  trembling.  Her  hair  was  down  her  back, 
and  she  wore  a  loose  dressing  gown  which  fell  in  long 
folds  about  her. 

She  came  to  her  father  and  knelt  down  behind 
him. 

When  those  in  ihe  crowd  saw  her  dimly  in  the  shad- 
owy light,  they  mistook  her  for  the  woman  they  had 
come  for. 

A  sudden  burst  of  anger  arose  from  them,  as  from 
a  single  throat 

"There  she  is  1    There  she  is  1" 

"There's  the  woman  1" 

"For  shame,  Bradshaw  !'* 

Then  some  one  in  the  crowd  raised  his  voice  above 
the  others. 

*'Stone  herr 

The  others  in  the  crowd  caught  up  the  words  excit- 
edly. 

"Yes!    Stone  her!    Stone  her!" 

A  missile  crashed  through  the  window  opposite  Brad- 
shaw.   Then  another,  and  another. 

The  girl  screamed  and  caught  hold  of  her  father. 

He  put  his  left  arm  before  his  face,  and  with  the 
other  he  raised  the  revolver  he  was  holding  behind 
him.  A  stone  struck  him  on  the  breast.  He  winced 
with  pain,  but  did  not  step  back. 

There  was  a  general  clamour  and  angry  calls.    Soon 
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other  windows  crashed,  and  a  heavy  missile  flew  into 
the  room  and  broke  a  vase  on  the  desk. 
Bradshaw  levelled  his  revolver  at  the  evangelist 
Pray  now,  Gleason  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  far  out  mto  the  night  above  the  calls  and  hoot- 
1^^   of    the    crowd.      "And    this    time    for    your- 

Elizabeth  sprang  to  her  feet  and  caught  her  father's 
arm  m  both  her  hands,  pulling  it  down  to  his  side. 

At  the  sight  of  the  revolver  the  crowd  had  stood 
back,  awestruck.  ^^ 

When  there  was  no  report  Gleason  laughed 
u^?t  y°"  ^°"^*»*  to  ^-^hten  mel"  he  called  trium- 
phantly.    Ah,  my  friends,  the  Word  of  God  is  mightier 
than  all  the  hosts  of  sin." 

The  crowd  recovered  from  its  shock  and  began  caU- 
wg  agam. 
"Send  the  woman  out  I" 
"Shame!" 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot,  Bradshaw?" 

"Coward  I" 

"Make  her  come  out !" 

"Stone  her!    Stone  her!" 

Bradshaw  stuped  a  little  to  one  side,  that  he  might 
better  protect  the  crouching  figure  behind  him,  whose 
hands  still  tightly  clutched  his  arm.    Then  he  raised  his 

«c.     ll^""'  ^''  ^'^^'  ^"^  ^"^^^^  o"t  fearlessly, 
of  St!"      ^  "^  '""'"'""^  ^°"  ^"  ^^  ^°'d« 

.htJ'u^A  ^!?  T  ^^  ^'°'^'^  ^*  *^^  "*™e  wWch  Brad- 
one  anH.r'''"  7u'':  ^""^>^  ^^^  ^"^  -  --^J'^ou; 
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."Th.  W<wd  of  God  U  mighto  *»  »«  «« If  "J 

Z^M^-l^to  ^n^  >^  who  I  without  .in  fin.  «.t 

a  stone  At  her.  . 

He  stood  majestically  confronting  the  mohu 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response.  Then  Acre 
bc«^  tew  murmurs,  but  they  were  not  ^e  "urmurs  of 
^,  but  of  uneasiness.  The  hysteria  of  the  crowd  had 
beTpent.   A  reaction  had  settled  over  th«n^ 

A  shrill  voice  called  out:  "Come  on,  Jimmyl  Cant 
you  see  he's  beat  you  at  your  own  ^^^  . 

There    were    sounds    of    approval.     Other    voices 

joined  in.  .      „ 

"Ha!    He  got  you  that  time. 

"Good  for  Bradshawl" 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  now,  Jimmy  r 

gH   conLed  by  this  sudden  change  of  ^eiUs 
hesitated.    Then  he  turned  to  the  crowd  with  h,.  old 

"^met'ier  to  the  Tabernacle."  he  called 

tatorially.    "We'll  pray  for  him  there,  thoug     .         -^ 

^^Clctlt'^^trward,  and  the  crowd  began  .  .ove 
with  him,  following  by  blind  instinct  their  leader. 

"Quit  shoving!" 

"Who's  shoving?" 

"You  are." 

"Get  off  that  flower  bed! 

"Whaf  s  the  matter  with  the  bandr 

"Spiel,  can't  you?" 

"Hey,  what's  your  hurry?" 

Glcason  caUed  angrily  to  the  musicians. 
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"Are  you  hypnotised,  you  fellows?  Toot  her  up  there, 
and  be  quick  about  it  t" 

At  once  the  bank  struck  up  the  tune  they  had  been 
playing  earlier  in  the  evening.  The  crowd  fell  into 
step  and  marched  down  the  street,  some  muttering,  others 
laughing,  still  others  silent. 

The  noise  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Bradshaw  stood  at  the  window  and  listened. 

When  the  sounds  had  died  away,  he  turned  slowly. 
He  slipped  the  revolver  in  his  pocket,  and  put  both 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  figure.  Then  he 
raised  her  slowly  to  her  feet  The  room  was  dark  and 
he  could  not  see  her  face.  He  thought  it  was  the 
Woman  before  him,  and  led  her  tenderly  to  the  desk. 

"You  see,  I  would  not  let  them  harm  you,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  was  ready  to  protect  ym  with  my  own 
Kfe." 

The  girl  did  not  speak.  Both  hands  were  pressed 
close  to  her  face,  and  she  was  sobbing  audibly. 

Bradshaw  switched  on  the  desk  lamp  and  drew  the 
girl's  head  back,  that  he  might  look  into  her  face. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  who  sne  was.  He 
realised  that,  all  the  time,  he  had  not  been  protecting 
the  Woman,  but  his  young  daughter. 

For  a  moment  he  could  net  speak  through  sheer  won- 
der and  amazement.  Then  something  inside  of  him 
seemed  to  burst,  and  a  great  wave  of  tenderness  swept 
through  his  whole  body. 

"Bess — ^my  daughter!  My  own  little  girl!"  he  cried. 
"I  thought— I  didn't  know— my  baby!" 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast  with  such  overpowering 
love  as  he  had  never  felt  for  her  before,  and  she  clung 
to  him,  weepmg  bitterly. 
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There!  I  know— I  know,"  he  consoled  her.  "You 
have  come  back  to  me— and  you  shall  stay  with  me— my 
baby  girl." 

He  k)oked  about  the  room  for  the  Woman,  but  she 

had  gone. 

"And  you  forgive  me?"  the  girl  sobbed. 

Bradshaw  held  her  very  close  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

"Yes,  I  forgive  you,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook. 
"May  God  forgive  you  as  I  do." 

He  sat  down  and  drew  her  to  his  knees,  holding  her 
in  his  arms  as  he  might  have  held  a  baby. 

Wlien  her  weeping  had  ceased,  he  arose  and  led  her 
to  the  stain-ay. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  kissing  her  again,  "go  to  your 
room— your  old  room.  We  shall  begin  anew— and  all 
the  past  will  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  Good  night,  my  little 
child." 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  calm  and  ineffable 
happiness,  and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

Bradshaw  sat  down  at  his  desk.  He  was  a  different 
man  now.  The  many  tendencies  w.  h  had  been  at  work 
in  him  during  the  last  two  weeks  had  been  unified  by 
the  event  of  that  night.  He  realised  how  little  his 
former  life  had  meant  to  him.  Somehow,  he  did  not 
care  what  the  world  thought  of  him,  or  what  the  pa- 
pers would  publish  on  the  morrow.  He  felt  more  secure 
than  ever  before,  for  now  his  security  came  from  within, 
not  from  without. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  moment  Otto  came  in,  trem- 
bling and  white  with  fright 

"It's  all  right,  Otto,"  Bradshaw  said.    "There  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  now.    They  have  gone  away.     C  Dse  the 
windows  and  draw  the  shades." 
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The  servant  did  as  he  was  bidden.  He  picked  up 
the  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  gathered  up  the  debris 
from  the  desk  where  the  vase  had  been  broken. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked 

"Yes.  You  may  go  to  bed  now,"  Bradshaw  told  him; 
and  even  Otto  was  conscious  of  a  tone  in  his  master's 
voite,  which  he  had  never  heard  before. 

He  was  about  to  leave,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
front  door. 

It  was  Bellamy. 

The  young  man  walked  in,  hurriedly,  without  waiting 
to  be  announced. 

"What  happened,  Mr.  Bradshaw  ?"  he  asked  excitedly. 
"Tell  me  everything.  I've  got  to  say  something  about 
it  in  the  paper — only,  God  knows,  I  wish  I  didn't  have 
to." 

"Say  whatever  you  choose,  my  boy,"  the  older  man 
replied,  with  grave  serenity.  "It  makes  no  differe  rt, 
I  feel  happier  now  than  ever  in  my  life  before." 

Bellamy  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"You  see,"  Bradshaw  went  on,  "I  had  everything  sized 
up  wrong  before.  It  isn't  what  people  say  about  y  a 
that  matters — it  isn't  even  what  they  think  of  you.  It's 
what  you  feel  here."  And  he  struck  his  breast  with  his 
hand. 

The  reporter  waited. 

"Gleason  came,"  the  other  man  continued.  "He  tried 
to  bully  me,  and  the  crowd  demanded  that  I  send  the 
woman  out  to  them.  But  I  defied  them,  and  quoted  the 
words  of  Christ  to  them;  and  they  went  away." 

"A\Tiat  did  you  say  ?"  Bellamy  asked,  in  an  awed  voice. 

"I  said :  'Let  him  who  is  without  sin  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone  at  her.' " 
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'^ou  Mid  thatl"  Bellamy  cried,  in  luippy  admintioii. 
Then  hi»  newspaper  instinct  rose  uppermost 
"My  God  I   What  a  story  that  will  make  l" 
"Don't  spare  me,  my  boy,"  Bradshaw  told  him.   "I  can 
bear  it  now.  .  .  .  This  will  be  a  fight  worth  while." 

"Don't  spare  you!"  repeated  the  reporter,  surprised. 
"Why,  man,  I'll  make  you  the  hero  of  this  city.  Already 
the  tide  has  begun  to  turn  against  Gleason.  This  story 
will  be  the  end  of  him.  You've  done  the  biggest  thing 
that  any  one  in  this  city  has  ever  done  before— you've 
won  the  biggest  victory.  To-morrow  there  won't  be  a 
man  or  woman  that  reads  the  Star  who  won't  thank  God 
that  they  know  you.  .  .  .  Leave  that  to  me— I  know  how 
to  write  a  story.  All  this  other  stuff  of  mine  has  been 
insincere.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  can  put  my  heart 

into  it" 

"And  the  woman?"  asked  Bradshaw. 

"Why,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  Bellamy  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically, "that  will  be  the  big  climax  in  the  story  I  When 
I  tdl  these  people  that  you  have  taken  her  into  your 
house  to  try  to  help  her  instead  of  hounding  her  out 
of  town,  they'll  learn  a  lesson  in  Christian  sympathy 
that  they  never  thought  possible  before.  And  to  think 
that  you  protected  her  against  the  vicious  cruelty  of 
Gleason's  mobl    They'll  love  and  admire  you  for  it" 

He  leaped  to  his  feet. 

*i  must  run  along  and  get  to  work.  This  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  true!" 

He  went  out  hurriedly.  He  hailed  the  first  taxicab 
he  saw,  and  drove  to  the  other  newspaper  offices.  He 
went  to  the  City  Editors  who  knew  him  and  liked  him. 
He  told  them  the  story  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
They  listened  with  keen  interest  Like  the  majority 
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of  newtptper  men  who  had  had  practical  experience 
with  vice  conditions,  they  were  not  any  too  strongly  in- 
clined toward  Gleason's  methods,  and  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  in  the  form  of  a  straight  news  story  which 
would  tend  to  reflect  unpleasantly  on  the  evangelist 

The  wheels  having  thus  been  set  in  motion,  Belhmiy 
rushed  to  his  office  and  set  to  work  with  »n  energy  he 
had  rarely  displayed  before. 
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THE  following  morning  the  newspapers  with  one  ac- 
cord commended  Bradshaw's  action.  They  did  not 
deprecate  Gleason,  except  by  intimations ;  but  there  were 
few  men  in  the  city  whose  sympathies  were  not  with 
Bradshaw.  Heretofore  his  actions  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned; even  those  who  disagreed  with  him  respected 
his  sincerity.  They  remembered  Edenburg's  debt  to  him. 
They  remembered,  too,  his  past  conduct,  his  honesty, 
his  uprightness ;  and  while  there  were  some  who,  on  read- 
ing the  stories  in  the  morning's  papers,  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  his  act  in  taking  a  woman  of  the  streets 
into  his  home,  they  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  his 
good  faith. 

As  Bellamy  had  told  Bradshaw,  the  tide  against  Glea- 
son had  begun  to  turn.  The  conditions  which  the 
evangelist  had  brought  about  through  his  moral  cam- 
paign had  not  been,  from  a  civil  point  of  view,  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Adverse  criticism  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  the  few  days  preceding  Gleason's 
procession  to  the  merchant's  home.  The  more  cynical 
citizens  of  Edenburg  laughed  at  the  evangelist's  defeat, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  along 
with  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  campaign,  ad- 
mired Bradshaw  for  his  act. 

As  early  as  half-past  eight  that  morning,  prominent 
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men  and  women  of  the  city  began  calling  Bradshaw 
by  telephone  to  express  their  approval  and  admiration 
for  what  he  had  done.  Several  of  them  asked  him  if 
he  would  advise  them  to  follow  the  same  course  and 
attempt  a  similar  reformation  of  some  woman  of  the 
Tenderloin.  They  said  that,  if  he  was  willing  to  take 
such  a  woman  into  his  home,  they  would  be  glad  to 
follow  his  example. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he  answered  them, 
*'that  there  is  too  much  cruelty,  and  too  little  charity, 
in  our  former  method  of  driving  these  women  out  of 
town.  As  to  what  should  be  done— that  I  will  leave 
to  your  own  conscience.  The  whole  problem  is  so  com- 
plex  that  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  experiment." 
1^  As  he  sat  in  the  library,  waiting  for  breakfast  to  be 

announced,  the  door  opened,  and  Martha  Bradshaw,  sup- 
ported by  the  Woman,  entered  the  room. 
The  man  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
"Martha !"  he  exclaimed.    "What  miracle  is  this?" 
"It  is  no  miracle,"  the  Woman  answered.    "The  only 
miracle  is  in  the  change  of  your  own  heart." 

Bradshaw  remembered  the  doctor's  words— that  his 
wife's  condition  was  due  to  some  terrible  shock,  and 
that,  were  her  mind  relieved  of  its  tragic  suflFering,  her 
recovery  might  be  assured. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  took  his  wife  in  his  arms. 
She  was  still  very  weak.  Her  face  was  white  and 
drawn  and  she  could  stand  only  with  support  He 
carried  her  to  a  large  chair  and  placed  her  in  it  tenderly, 
kneeling  down  by  her  side,  his  arms  still  about  her. 
There  were  tears  in  Martha  Bradshaw's  eyes. 
"My  little  girl  has  come  back  to  me,"  she  said^  "She 
is  safe,  and  I  am  happy.    When  I  saw  her,  a  great 
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weight  seemed  to  Uft  from  my  body  and  from  my  mind. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  been  bound  down  by  heavy  shackles 

which  fell  from  me  at  the  sight  of  her I  am  so 

happy!    I  know  now  I  shall  get  weU If  only  my 

son  were  here,  tool" 

She  turned  to  the  Woman.  .     «    j 

"And  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  Martha  Brad- 
shaw  said  to  her.  "I  haven't  been  able  to  thank  you 
before."  She  smiled  sadly.  "Oh,  Elijah  1  If  you  only 
knew  how  tender  and  solicitous  she  has  been  dunng  aU 
my  helplessness!" 

She  put  her  arms  around  the  kneeling  man. 

"And  last  night!"  she  went  on.     "That  made  me 

happier **  ,    ,   . 

"You  heard?    You  know?"  Bradshaw  asked,  m  sur- 

• 

^"*^ow  could  I  help  it?"  she  replied.    "I  lay  in  bed 
and  prayed  that  you  would  do  just  what  you  did. 

The  man  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  He  looked 
first  at  his  wife,  and  then  at  the  Woman  who  stood 
near  him,  with  her  head  bowed. 

"I  am  glad,"  was  all  he  could  say. 

At  that  moment  the  doctor  arrived.  Dunng  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  illness  he  had  called  regularly  each  morn- 
ing. When  he  saw  her  now,  he  did  not  seem  surprised, 
but  came  to  her  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Doctors  are  not  much  good,  after  all,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly "I  told  you,  Bradshaw,  that  she  would  only 
get  well  if  we  could  discover  and  rectify  the  cause 

of  the  shock." 

Then  he  assumed  his  professional  air. 

"BtA  you  must  be  very  careful."  he  said,  tuminj 
again  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  "Rest  as  much  as  you  can 
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Nrtamay,  the  Aock  hu  racked  your  system,  and  it 
will  take  some  time  for  you  to  recover  completely.  FU 
come  m  every  day  or  two  and  see  that  you  are  mind- 
log  me. 

He  then  turned  to  the  Woman. 

"You  have  been  very  good  and  very  careful,"  he  said. 
I  was  gomg  to  send  a  trained  nurse,  but  I  believe  you 
haw  been  even  better  than  she  would  have  been  " 

He  shook  hands  with  Bradshaw,  and  went  out 

•mere  is  Elizabeth  now?"  the  mother  asked,  when 
be  bad  gone. 

«T  "Siri"  ^  ^"^  ""^  •~"'"  *«  Woman  told  her. 
I  heard  her  moving  about  her  room  when  we  passed 

"TeU  her  to  make  haste,"  Bradshaw  said,  and  his 
J^wa.  very  gentle.    "We  shall  all  have  breakfast 

An  hour  later  the  Reverend  Smollet  rang 
"Bradshaw,"  he  said  humbly,  "I  have  come  to  offer 
you  my  apologies,    ^ast  night  you  taught  me  something 
-me,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  teacher  of  His  word 
You  opened  toy  eyes  to  a  Christian  point  of  view  which 

LlSJS^*!!r/*S***°''"«^^'°^-    Your  conduct  was 
spIendid-noble!     You  were  in  the  right,  and  I  am 

ashamed  to  think  that  I  was  allied  against  you  with  Glea- 
son     I  have  spent  most  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  in 

contemplation  of  what  you  said  and  did I  had  my 

sennon  aU  prepared  for  this  morm'ng,  but  I  am  going 
to  change  it.  I  am  going  to  take  my  text  from  your 
words  last  night:  'Let  him  who  is  without  sin  among 
you  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  And  I  shaU  tell  what  I 
•aw  and  what  happened.  I  shall  make  it  a  personal  ser- 
mon.  And  I  shaU  confess  the  unworthiness  of  my  own 
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c»duct  last  night    I  »'»«  °f  **  Cl^^te^ 
me  realise,  more  than  thejr  do  now,  Ae  peat  ta»n 

Tc^tiak  charity  which  y<»  »«% *«"«^' *7  J^ 
*^  ..V1M/.MI  now   but  I  could  not  retrain 
on  mv  way  to  services  now,  am  *  *^*^  _„.„  . 

JliJdtoJing  in  and  telling  yo«  tUa. . . .  Wdlyouat- 

tend  this  morning?" 

Bndshaw  hesitated. 

"Not  this  morning,  SmoUet,''  he  s^  J'^  ^'^ 
stay  with  my  dear  wife  and  my  ^^\^'^Zt^e 
SmoUet.  the  Lord  chasteneth  whom  He  lovcth,  but  He 
aCrewafdsus.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  able  to  come  down- 
atairs  this  morning.  The  doctor  w^^hej^e,  andhc««d 
that  her  complete  recovery  would  be  but  a  matter  ot 

a  short  time." 

The  minister  was  deeply  moved. 

'wonderful  I"  he  exclaimed.    «I  am  happy  beyond 

words.    That,  too,  shall  go  into  my  sermon.  .  .  .Ah, 

B^dshawl  we  never  grow  so  old  that  we  camiot  learn 

more  of  His  infinite  mercy."         .  ^  «,     , ,  ,.  ^ 

"'lut  no  man,  I  believe,  Smollet,^  Jradsl^w  reph^ 

eamesUy,  "has  learned  as  much  as  I  have  dunng  these 

^T^'weeks.    I  have  changed  from  the  very  founda- 

tion.   I  have  found  how  narrow,  even  despicable,  my  hf 

^"been.    The  values  I  atUched  to  ^"^^^^^ ^, 

false.    I  have  been  hard  and  unforgivmg.    There  ha. 

been  no  charity  in  my  soul-no  leniency  or  compassiot 

in  my  heart    I  have  worshipped  at  die  feet  of  fah 

gods.'.  .  .  But  that  is  all  over  now.    {j^^^^'^f^^ 

Lsfortunes  have  been  of  my  own  n^^^' ^^V^\^^ 

I  who  brought  disaster,  not  only  on  myself,  tut  <^  *^^ 

I  loved.    My  house  has  been  cursed.  .  .  .  Do  yott  « 

LeLber  the  letter  I  showed  you  ^^^.^\.^J^ 

a  young  girl  who  had  been  thrown  out  mtathe  streets 
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...  It  frightened  me,  although  I  am  not  supenthloits; 
and  when  my  sorrows  came  to  me,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  girl  was  directing  some  sinister  powers 
against  me.  But  now  I  know  that  the  germ  of  her 
curse  was  in  my  own  blood,  that  my  own  harshness  and 
blindness  brought  about  my  misfortunes." 

When  the  minister  had  gone,  Bradshaw  went  in  to 
his  wife.  Few  words  passed  between  them;  words  were 
unnecessary  to  express  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
both  of  them  felt 

When,  later,  she  had  gone  to  her  room  to  lie  down,  the 
Woman  came  in  to  Bradshaw. 

"What  about  your  son  ?"  she  asked  him. 

"My  son?"    The  man  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

"Can  you  not  forgive  him,  too?"  the  Woman  asked, 
in  a  pleading  voice. 

Bradshaw  studied  her  for  a  moment 

"It  was  because—of  what— he  did  to  you "  he  be- 
gan. 

^  "Oh,  but,  you  see,  I  understand,"  the  Woman  said. 
"And  because  I  understand,  I  foigave  him  Your  son 
is  not  bad.  He  sinned  because  of  his  tenderness  and 
love  for  the  girl." 

"If  he  loved  her  so,"  Bradshaw  demanded,  "how 
could  he  have " 

"He  saw  in  me  the  girl  he  loved,"  the  ^Voman  ex- 
plained. "He  saw  in  my  eyes  her  look,  .  as  you 
saw  m  my  eyes  the  took  of  the  woman  you  ^jved  lone 
ago."  "  * 

^  "I  don't  understand  it  all,"  Bradshaw  commented 
m  a  low,  awe-struck  voice.    "It  all  seems  so  strawrr  " 

"But  /  understand."  the  Woman  went  on,  'and  "that's 
why  I  want  you  to  forgive  him.    You  must  bcUcvc  me 
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when  I  tett  ycm  that  he  love.  thi.  girl.  «»d  that  she 
needs  him.  She  is  only  a  child,  like  your  own  daughter. 
She  has  alieady  suffered  much.    Hrr  misfortune,  were 

not  of  her  own  making." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  the  man  asked. 

"I  want  you  to  send  for  him,"  the  Woman  rephed. 
"You  know  where  he  is.  He  has  writttn  to  you.  .  .  . 
TeU  me,  what  is  he  doinff-how  U  he?" 

"He  is  workmg  hard,"  Bradshaw  answered,  i  oe- 
licve  he  is  trying  to  do  the  best  he  can." 

"I  knew  itl  I  knew  itt"  the  Woman  said.  I  told 
you  he  was  not  bad.  And  is  he  not  sorry  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  has  caused  you?"  . 

"Ye.,"  the  man  admitted.     "He  says  he  is  very 

^en  you  will  send  for  him,  won't  your'  she  pleaded. 
"He  will  be  happier  here.  He,  too,  has  learned  a  lesson. 
And  you  can  help  Wm.    He  would  be  better  off  here, 

near  you."  - 

Bradshaw  looked  into  the  Woman's  eyes  for  a  mo 
mtnt  He  found  it  impossible  ^o  resist  her  request 
and,  deq>  in  his  heart,  he  was  glad  of  his  inability  t< 

do  so.  .  ., 

"I  will  send  ior  him,"  the  man  said. 

"Thank  you,"  the  other  answered  simply,  as  *f  n 
had  performed  some  personal  favour  for  her. 

At  noon  that  day,  Bellamy  came  to  the  house.  Bra^ 
.haw  greeted  him  heartily. 

"TiSik  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "for  what  you  dij 

It  was  more  than  I  could  have  expected.    Last  mgl 

I  thought  the  entire  town  would  turn  agamst  me~thi 

I  wouM  be  disgraced."  ^ 

"That's  what  made  your  conduct  so  fine,  the  report 
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answered  admiringly.  nhsAdng  the  other's  hand.  "But  I 
told  you  that  I  wc  *  make  a  hero  of  you— that  is," 
he  corrected  himself,  "that  I  would  make  these  people 
realise  what  a  hero  you  are.  Gleason  won't  open  his 
mouth.  He's  too  wise  for  that  He  knows  that  he's 
licked.  I  dropped  in  to  see  him  this  morning,  and  tried 
to  get  some  statement  out  of  him.  All  he  did  was  to 
sidestep,  and  say  that  there  were  certain  iniquities  which 
God  must  deal  with  direct.  His  time  here  is  up  to- 
morrow, and  I  guess  hell  be  glad  to  move  on  to  an- 
other town.  He's  made  his  little  pile,  anyway;  and 
that's  all  that  interests  him." 

He  looked  up  at  Bradshaw  with  a  touch  of  embar- 
rassment, and  smiled. 

"Where's  Bess?"  he  asked.    "May  I  see  !:cr?" 

"Of  course,  you  may,"  the  older  ^.^r  sai''  ple^ir    .-^ 
He  started  to  ring  for  Otto. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  Bellamy  *•  ■. 
'There's  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you  first.  .  .  .  now 
do  you  feel  about  this  whole  Tender.. in  question?" 

The  other  frowned  and  thought  for  a  moment 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  he  an  znd,  after  a  sligh* 
pause.  "One  thing  is  sure,  however :— that  statement  I 
was  writing  for  your  paper  is  never  going  to  be  pub- 
lished. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  can't  be  settled  as  simply  as  Gleason 
imagines." 

"Then  you  have  changed  your  mind  somewhat,  I  pre- 
sume," Bellamy  commented,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"Yes,  you  might  say  that  I  have,"  Bradshaw  agreed. 

The  reporter  beamed. 

"Remember  your  promise  Mr.  Bradshaw  T  he  ex- 
claimed. 
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"Don't  pretend  you've  forgotten  it,"  Bellamy  laughed. 
'That  wouldn't  be  fair.  You  remember  you  told  me 
tiiat  if  you  changed  your  mind  on  this  subject,  you  would 
on  another  subject  as  well— about  Bess  and  me." 

Bradshaw  smiled  graciously. 

"You  know,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  man  of  my 
word.  .  .  .  And,  anyway,"  he  added,  "even  if  I  hadn't 
changed  my  mind  on  the  Tetx.erloin  question,  I'd  want 
you  for  a  son-in-law." 

He  sobered  immediately.  For  a  moment  he  had  for- 
gotten his  daughter's  running  away. 

"Bess  is  a  good  girl,"  he  said  soberly,  "in  spite  of 
what  she'f  done.  I  think  she'll  be  wor'hy  of  you.  She 
loves  you,  tuo.  I  have  forgiven  her;  and  I  want  you 
to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate— your  attitude.  I  am 
proud  of  you.  I  only  hope  my  own  son  will  always 
be  like  you.  ...  Go  to  her  now,  my  boy.  I  was  about 
to  send  for  her ;  but  I  think  she's  in  the  living-room.  Go 
in  to  her,  yourself." 

Bellamy  found  Elizabeth  alone. 

"Are  you  happy?"  he  asked  her,  sitting  down  beside 
her. 

"Ahnost,"  the  girl  answered.  "Oh!  If  I  had  only 
not  gone  away  I  .  .  .  But  father  was  so  good  and  kind 
to  me.  ...  I  am  going  to  try  so  hard  to  forget  what 
I  did." 

"And  I  am  going  to  help  you  to  foi^  it,"  the  man 
answered,  taking  her  hand.  "I  have  just  had  a  talk  with 
your  father.  He  has  changed  his  mind  about  a  lot  of 
things — and  about  me.  He  sent  me  in  here  to  you  now. 
I  really  think  he  is  glad  that  I  love  you  the  way  I  do." 

The  girl  looked  away.  She  was  stil  trying  to  fig^t 
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down  h.-  shame,  for  the  could  not  put  from  herself 
tiie  memory  of  her  disgrace. 

Bellamy  understood,  and  drew  her  to  him. 

"Listen,  Bess,"  he  began  earnestly,  "you  mustn't  be 
foolish  any  more.  You  were  only  a  child  when  you 
went  away,  and  no  one  in  the  world  could  blame  you 
for  doing  it  We  are  going  to  put  it  out  of  our  lives. 
You  mustn't  ever  think  about  it,  and  you  mustn't  ever 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  think  about  it.  If  any  one 
was  to  blame,  it  was  I  for  having  brought  him  here. 
I  didn't  know  what  a  beast  he  was — I  thought  I  could 
trust  him.  But  he  has  gone  now,  and  I  don't  think 
hell  come  bade.  You  must  let  the  memory  of  him 
go  out  of  your  life  just  as  he  has  gone  out  of  your 
life.  I  shall  be  very  good  to  you,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  happy.  In  a  very  little  while  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried. .  .  .  Now,  tell  me  that  you  are  happy." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  tried  to  smile,  but,  despite 
her  efforts,  tears  forced  themselves  to  her  eyes. 

"I  am  happy,"  she  managed  to  say. 

He  drew  her  head  to  his  shoulder. 

"Then,  if  you  are  happy,"  the  man  whispered  in  her 
ear,  smiling  whimsically,  "you  mustn't  cry.  That's  no 
way  to  be  happy.  When  people  are  happy,  they  smile 
— ^just  as  I  am  smiling." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  touched  his  cheek  with  her 
lip.    Then  she  too  smiled  through  her  tears.  .  .  . 

The  next  evening  Paul  returned  to  Edenburg.  Elijah 
Bradshaw  met  him  at  the  door.  Putting  his  arm  around 
his  son,  he  led  him  into  the  library. 

"I  wired  you  that  I  had  forgiven  you,  my  boy,"  the 
older  man  said  gently,  "and  now  I  want  you  to  hear 
it  from  my  own  lips.    That  is  why  I  sent  for  you  to 
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comeback.  I  want  you  to  itert  all  0¥«r  again  hera— with 
my  help.  And  whenever  anything  trouUca  yon,  I  want 
you  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  all  about  it  Thinga  will 
be  different  now— I  think  111  undentand  you.  I  want 
your  confidence." 

"I  would  always  have  come  to  you,  father/'  the  young 
man  toM  him,  "but  I  was  afraid  to.    You  were  alwaya 

"Go  ahead  and  say  it."  Elijah  Bradshaw  put  in  when 
tiie  other  *iesitated.  "I  was  hard  and  unreasonable, 
was-^'t  Ij*  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  be  that  way  any 
more. 

"And  Ruthr 

"Do  you  love  her?"  his  father  asked  him. 

"I  love  her— very  much,"  the  young  man  said  simply. 
"And  you  would,  too,"  he  added,  "if  you  knew  her." 

"I  think  I  know  her  better  now  than  I  did  before," 
the  older  man  said. 

"You  have  met  her?" 

"No,  but  I  have  been  toM  about  her." 

"You  mean  the  new  woman  here  in  the  iMUse  told 
you?"    Paul  k)oked  at  his  father,  puzzled. 

The  other  nodded. 

"Who  is  this  woman,  father?"  the  son  asked.  "There's 
something  strange  about  her.  She  is  so  different  from 
any  of  the  other  servants." 

Bradshaw  did  not  answer.  He  put  his  hand  on  his 
son's  shoulder.  "Go  to  your  mother,  now,"  he  said.  "Be 
very  good  to  her.  She  has  been  ill.  Thank  God,  she  is 
better  now.    She  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  young  man  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  his 
mother  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  with  a  new  hap- 
piness. 
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-Myiool  Mysonr'ihecried,  grthcringh^nlfahe^ 
tnll•.    "I  was  afraid  you  weren't  coming  back." 

There  was  something  in  her  words  that  actualised 
Bradshaw's  stispidons  that  his  wife  had  not  believed 
him  when  he  had  explained  why  Paul  was  going  away. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  Bradshaw  sat  alone  in  liii 
study.  Bellamy  had  come  to  the  house,  and  was  sit- 
ting with  EUsabeth  by  the  open  £re  in  the  Mving-room. 
Martha  Bradshaw  was  resting  in  her  room,  and  her  son 
sat  dote  beside  her. 

Bradshaw  had  felt  the  need  of  being  akme,  and  had 
gone  to  his  study.  He  wanted  to  think  over  the  miracu- 
k>us  events  of  the  bst  few  weeks.  A  great  peace  and 
contentment  had  entered  his  souL  There  was  a  smile 
of  happiness  about  his  firm  lips. 

He  smoked  a  while  in  silence.  There  was  only  one 
dim  light  glowing  in  the  room. 

Some  one  entered  and  drew  near  to  him.  He  kioked 
up,  and  there  stood  the  Woman.  She  wore  the  bng 
cloak  in  which  she  had  first  appeared  to  him.  The  hood 
was  pulled  over  her  hair. 

Before  the  man  couM  speak,  she  said:  "I  am  gping 
now.    My  task  is  done." 

"You  are  going?"  He  became  suddenly  aware  of  his 
great  need  for  her.    "You  mustn't  go." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Woman  quietly.  "I  must  leave 
you  now.  It  is  time.  Your  wife  has  recovered.  Your 
son  is  home  agam.  Your  own  daughter  has  come  back 
to  you." 

"My  own  daughter!"  exclaimed  the  man.    "But  you 
too,  arc  my  daughter!" 
"No,"  said  the  Woman,  "I  am  not  your  datigfat^." 
Bradshaw  arose,  dumfounded. 
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*Toa  are  not  my  dftughterr 

The  Woman  shook  her  head. 

"Then  you  deceived  me!** 

"I  never  told  you  I  was  your  daughter,"  the  replied. 
*^oa,  younelf,  laid  .t  It  wat  your  conscience  that 
tpolce." 

The  man  looked  at  her,  dased. 

"I  don't— understand.  My  punishment  seems  greater 
than  I  deserved,  for  I  have  grown  to  teve  you;  and  now 
you  say  you  must  leave  me.  My  heart  goes  out  to  others 
who  suffer  as  I  have  suffered." 

"That  is  why  my  task  is  done,"  the  Woman  answered. 
"When  you  stood  there  last  night  and  spoke  His  words, 
I  knew  that  I  need  stay  no  longer.'' 

"But  I  want  you  to  stay,"  Bradshaw  pe"??sted. 

"I  have  no  choice,"  the  other  retW'Tied,  moving  away 
from  him.    "I  only  obey    I  have  my  work  to  do." 

"Stop!"  cried  Bradshiw.  "If  you  arc  not  my  daugh- 
ter, who  are  you  ?  You  come  into  n^  house  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  you  bring  with  you  a  curse,  a  curse 
that  has  sent  me  through  Hell.  And  now  yow  say  your 
work  is  done,  that  you  must  go.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  why  did 
you  come  here?" 

The  Woman  looked  at  him  resolutely. 

"I  came  here  to  reach  your  heart  and  to  humble  your 
pride.  I  came  here,  not  to  teach  you  that  you  should 
condone  sin,  but  to  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
own  unworthiness  to  sit  in  judgment  on  your  fellow- 
creatures.  I  came  here  to  prove  to  you  that  our  mis- 
fortunes are  not  always  of  our  own  making." 

The  man  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"And  you  have  taught  me  that  lesson  well,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  silence. 
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Then  Bndduiw  taddcnly  drew  Mnuelf  up. 
-But  you  have  not  expltined  to  me  who  you  tw." 
he  said  sternly. 

He  arose  and.  fofaf  to  the  Woman,  put  both  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders. 

"Before  you  go,"  he  commanded  her,  "before  you  pass 
that  door,  you  shall  teU  me  who  you  are." 

dvine  %ht  shone  in  her  eyes,  as  if  her  face  had  been 
iUummed  by  some  supernatural  power. 

"Lfaten,"  she  said,  and  her  dear  voice  filled  the  room 
with  Its  resonant  richness: 

^\"^^  ?^  Magdalene,  made  immortal  by  the 
touch  of  His  hand,  two  thousand  years  ago.  When  they 
that  would  have  stored  me  turned  sullenly  away.  He 
raised  me  up.  saying:  'Woman,  I  appoint  thee  My  mes- 
senger. Go  thou  down  the  centuries  and  bear  witness 
to  this  that  thou  hast  seen.  In  every  dime  and  in  every 
jeason  thou  wilt  fird  those  who  have  sinned  as  thou 
has  sinned.  Stand  between  them  and  thdr  persecutors 
as  I  have  stood  between  t .  »e  and  thine.  And  upbraid 
them  not,  for  are  thq-  not  all  children  of  the  same  Fa- 
ther? There  are  among  my  disdples  those  who  will 
preach  of  many  things,  but  to  you  I  entrust  this  text, 

He  that  IS  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
Stone  at  her."*  And  He  departed  and  I  stood  as  one 
transfixed,  gazing  after  Him.  And  my  brow  burned 
from  His  toudi.  and  through  my  veins  flowed  blood  that 
had  been  cleansed  as  by  fire." 

When  she  had  finished  speaking,  Bradshaw  dropped 
down  ma  diair  at  his  desk,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  He  had  been  awed  by  the  vision  of  the 
Woman,  and  her  words  had  penetrated  to  the  innermost 
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depths  of  hb  consciousness.  He  was  inspired  by  «  rev- 
erence which  he  had  never  before  f eU.  He  had  hid  his 
face,  as  from  something  too  holy  to  be  desecrated  by 

mortal  eyt$. 

After  a  time  he  took  his  hands  away,  and  glanced 
i^ain  out  into  the  room. 

The  Woman  was  no  longer  there. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  called  to  her,  but  no  one 
answered.  He  went  to  the  front  cUwr  and,  opening 
it,  looked  into  the  coM,  starry  night 

The  itreet  was  empty. 
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